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Ws Perſon. 


fULIUS CASAR. 
Octavius Czſar, 


M. Antony,  Triumvirs, after the Death of Julius Czar. 


M. mil. Lepidus, 
Cicero, | 
Brutus, | I 
Caſſius, 

Caſca, 

Trebonius, . 
Ligarius, ? 
Vecius Brutus, | 
Metellus Cimber, 
Cinna, . 
Popilius Leap. | jt 
Publius, 

Flavius, 
Marullus, 
Aeſſala, 
[itinus, 
Artemidorus, à Sophift of Cnidos. 

A Soothſayer. 

Young Cato. 

Cinna, a Poet. 

Another Poet. 

Lucilius, 

Dardanius, 

Volumnius, | 

Varro, 
Clitus, 
Claudius, 
Strato, 
Lucius, 
Pindarus, Serwant of Caſſius, 
G-oft of Julius cn, 
Cobler. | 

Carpenter. 


Other Plebeians. 


Senators. 


* 


> Servants to Brutus. 


Calphurnia, Wife to Cæſar. 
Porcia, Wife to Brutus, 


Guares and Attendants. 


Conſpirators againſt Julius Cæſar. 


1 7. ES a Enemies to Cæſar. 
Find. to Brutus and Caſſius, 


SC EN E, for the three firſt As, at 5 after. 
wards, at an Iſle near Mutina; at Sardisz and 


Philippi. 


Of this play there is no copy earlier un that of 1623. Folio. 
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LET Ann 
A Street in Rome. 


Enter Flavius, * Marullus, and certain Commoners. 


FLAvIVus. 
ENCE; home, you idle creatures. Get vou 
home. , 


Is this a holiday ? What! know you not, 

Being mechanical, you ought not walk 

Upon a labouring day without the ſign 

Of your profeſſion? Speak, what trade art thou?" 

Car, Why, Sir, a carpenter, 

Mar. Where is thy leather pron, and thy rule? 

What doſt thou with thy beſt apparel on? 

—You, Sir, what trade are you? | 

Cob. Truly, Sir, in reſpect of a fine workman, I am 

but, as you would ſay, a cobler. 

Mar. But what trade art thou? Anſwer me di- 
rectly. 

Cob. A trade, Sir, chat, I hope, I may uſe with A 


ſafe conſcience; which is indeed, Sit, a mender of - 
bad foals, 


' Murellus,] J have, upon the to this tribune, his right name, 
any of Plutarch, &c, given Marull, 1 HEOBALD. 


f „ Flay. 


4 JULIUS 


CASAR. 


Flav. What trade, thou knave ? thou naughty 
knave, what trade? 
Cob. Nay, I beſeech you, Sir, be not out wich me 
yet if you be out, Sir, I can mend you. 
Mar. What mean'ſt thou by that? Mend me, 


thou ſaucy fellow? 


Cob. 


hy, Sir, cobble you. 


Flav. Thou art a cobler, art thou? 
Cob. Truly, Sir, all, that I live by, is the awl. I 


meddle with no tradeſman's matters, 


nor woman's 


matters; but wich all, Jam, indeed, Si, a ſurgeon to 
old ſhoes; when they are in great danger, I recover 


them. 


As proper men as ever trod upon neats-leather 


have gone upon my handy-work. 

Flav. But wherefore art not in thy ſhop to-day ? 
Why doſt thou lead theſe men about the ſtreets ? 

Cob. Truly, Sir, to wear out their ſhoes, to get 
. myſelf into more work. But, indeed, Sir, we make 
holiday to ſee Cæſar, and to rejoice in his triumph. 


Mer. Wherefore rejoice? What conqueſt-brings he 


home ? 


What tributaries follow him to Rome. 
To grace in captive bonds his chat iot- Wheels? 


Tou blocks, you ſtones, 
things! 


you worſe than ſenſeleſs 


O you hard hearts! you cruel men cf Rome! 
Knew you not Pompey ?. many a time and oft 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have ſate 


Mar. What mean'ſt th u by 
tha:?] As the Cobier, in the 
preceding ſpeech, replies to Fla- 
vid, not to Maru{!us ; tis plain, 
I think, this ſpeech muſt be given 
to Flavi.e. TaEOBALD, 


I have replaced Marullus, who 


might properly enough reply to 
a ſaucy ſentence directed to bis 
colleague, and to whom the, 
ſpeech was probably given, that 
he might not ſtand too long un- 
em en ere the ny 


* 


* 
- 6 
. 
_— 
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1 JULIUS CESAR 3 
” The live- long day with patient expectation, 
Io ſee great Pompey paſs the ſtreets of Rame; 
And when you ſaw his chariot but appear, 
Have you not made an univerſal ſnout, ; 
That yer trembled underneath his banks 
To hear the replication of your ſounds, 
Made in his concave ſhores ? 
And do you now put on your beſt attire ? 
And do you now cull out an holiday ? 
And do you now ſtrew flowers in his way, 
That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood? 
Be gone | | 
Run to your houſes, fall upon your knees, 
Pray to the Gods, to intermit the plague * 
That needs muſt light on this ingratitude, | _ - 
Flav. bs go, good countrymen z.. and for that 
ault 1 3 13 E 
Aſſemble all the poor men of your fort, | 
Draw them to Tyber's bank, and weep your tears 
> Into the channel, *cill che loweſt ſtrem 
Do kiſs the moſt exalted ſhores of all. 
= - vi | [ Exeunt Commoners. 
See, whe're their baſeſt metal be not mov'd; 
3 They vaniſh tongue-ty'd in their guiltineſfs. 
So you down that way tow'rds the Capitol, 
This way wilf I. Diſrobe the images 
I you do find them i deck'd with ceremonies. 


3 
* og " 


\ 


Aar. May we do fo? eee 5 
Tou know, it is the feaſt of Lupercal. | 
7» Flav. It is no matter. Let no images 5 


he hung with Cz/er's trophies. I'll about, 
» And drive away the vulgar from the ſtreets? 


13. 
e, 8 . * or 3 „ 
at 3 —dectd with ceremonies} Ce. by Caeſar's trophies; i. e. ſuch 
n- % f emonies, for religious ornaments. - as he had dedicated to the Gods. 
Thus afterwards he explains tem | WarBuRTON. 
B 3 50 


6 JULI1US CASAR 


So do you too, where your perceive them thick. 
Theſe growing feathers, pluckt from Cæſar's wing, 
Will make him fiy an ordinary pitch ; 

Who elſe would ſoar above the view of men, 

And keep us all | in ſervile fearfulneſs. 
E xeunt ſrvraly 


SCENE Il 


Enter Cæſar, Antony. For the Courſe, Calphuentk, 
Porcia, Decius, Cicero, 'Brutus, Caſſius, Cale, a 
SootÞjaer. 


Cæſ. Calphurnia 

Caſca. Peace, ho! Cæſar peaks | 
Ce. Calpburnia 0 

Calp. Here, my Lord. | 

Ce/. Stand you directly in Antonius way, 
When he doth run his Courſe Antonius. 

Ant. Cæſar. My Lord. 

Cæſ. Forget not in your ſpeed, Antonius, 
To touch Calpburnia; for our Elders ſay, 
The barren, touched in this holy chaſe, 
Sake off their ſteri] curſe. 

Ant. | ſhall remember. 

When Cz/ar ſays, do this; it is a 
Cæſ. Set on, and leave no ceremony out. 
Soctb. Cæ ar, | . 
Cæſ. Ha! who calls? = | 
Caſca. Bid every noiſe be (till, Peace! Vet again. 9 
Cæſ. Who is it in the Preſs, that calls on me? 

I hear a tongue, ſhriller than all the muſick, | 

Cry, Cæſar. Speak; Cæſar is turn'd to hear. —_—_ 
Sooth. Beware the Ides of March. 2 
Cæſ. What man is that? | 1 
Bru. A ſooth'· ſayer bids you beware the 1 of 


March, 
Ce. 
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JULIUS CAESAR 5 
Ceſ. Set him before me; let me ſee his face. 
Caſca. Fellow, come from the arent Look ur 
Cæſar. 


Cæſ. What ſay'ſt thou to me now? Speak 0 


again. 
Sootb. od the Ides of March. | 
Cæſ. F008 is a a dreamer; - let us leave him. P: 
| (Cennet. N 8 =ſar and 


- } 


SCENE. II. 


Manent Brutus aud Caſſius, 


Caſ. Will you go | ſee the order of the e Courle 2 
Bru, Not I. | = 
Caſ. I pray you, do. 0 1 
* Fac gameſome I do lack bene part 
Of that quick ſpirit that is in Antony. | 
Let me not hinder, Caffius, your defires 1 [ 
I'll leave you. 11:11. 209 
Caſ. Brutus, I do obſerve you now * late; 


I have not from your eyes that gentleneſs 5 | 
And ſhew of love, was wont to have. 


You bear tao ſtubborn and too ſtrange a band 1 

Over your friend that loves you. | 
Bru. Caſſius, | © 1 

Be not deceiv'd : if I have veil'd my look, » 

J turn the trouble of my countenance 

Meerly upon myſelf. Vexed I am, N.. 

Of late, with paſſions of ſome meg LE U 


Conceptions only proper to myſelf, 


4 T have here inſerted the wad : 


Sennet, from the original edition, 
that Lmay have an opportunity 
of reading a haſty conjecture 
in one of the marginal directions 
in Henry, VIII. Sennet appears 
to be a particular tune or mode 


B 4 


of martial muſick,. 

5 —ftrange a hand] Strang, 
isalien, unfamiliar, ſuch as mig} t 
become a ſtranger. 

6 —paſſions of ſome di 1 


With a fluctuation of diſcordant 
opinions and deſires. 
Which 


* 
%" 


r CEA 
Which give ſome ſoil, perhaps, to my behaviours ; 
But let not therefore my good friends be griev'd, 
Among which number, Caſſius, be you one, 

Nor conſtrue any further my neglect, WES. 

Than that poor Brutus, with himſelf at war, 

Forgets the ſhews of love to other men. 

Caſ. Then, Brutus, I have much miſtook your paſſion; 
By means whereof, this breaſt of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you ſee your face? 

Bru. No, Caſſius; for the eye ſees not itſelf, 
But by reflexion from ſome other things. 

Caf. Tis juſt; 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no ſuch mirrors, as will turn 
Your hidden worthineſs into your eye, 
That you might ſee your ſhadow. I have heard, 
Where many of the beſt reſpect in Rome, 
Except immortal Cæſar, ſpeaking of Brutus, 
And groaningunderneath this age's yoke, -. 
Have wiſh'd, that noble Brutus had his eyes 

Bru, Into what dangers would you lead me, Caſſius, 
That you would have me ſeek into myſelf, 

For that which is not in me? 

Caſ. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar'd to hear; 
And fince you know, you cannot ſee yourſelf 

So well as by reflexion ; I, your glaſs, 
Will modeſtly diſcover to yourſelf 

That of yourſelf, which yet you know not cof. 
And be not jealous, of me, gentle Brutus: 
Were I a common laugher, or did uſe 
7 To ſtale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new proteſtor; if you know, 
That 1 do fawn og men, and hug them hard, 


7 To Hale with ordinary oaths tion by the Hale or 3 of 


my love, Kc.] To invite cuff mary oaths, 
every new preteſtor to my affec- 
| | 1 And 


* 
N T 


[i 8 


JULIUS'CAS AR, 3 
And after ſcandal them; or if you know, 
That I profeſs myſelf in banqueting 


F To all the rout; then hold me dangerous. 


[ Flour 72 and Go 
Bru, What means this ſhouting? 1 do 5 the 
People of 


| ; | Chuſe Ceſar for their King. 


Caſ.. Ay, do you fear it? 
Then muſt I think, you would not r it ſo. 
Bru. 1 would not, Caſſius; yet I love _ well. 


But wherefore do you hold me here ſo lon 

What is it, that you would impart to m 6 

If it be aught toward the general good, 

Set Honour in one eye, and Death i'th other, 

5 And I will look on both indifferently, 

For, let the Gods ſo ſpeed me, as I love 

The name of Honour, more than I fear Death. 
Caf. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 


As well as I do know your outward favour, 


Well, Honour is the ſubje& of my ſtory. 
I cannot tell, what you and other men 


8 And I will look on both ind 
ferently ;) This is a contra- 
diction to the lines immediately 
ſucceeding. 
more has be Hard death, how 
could they be both indifferent to 
him ? Honour thus is but in equal 


balance to death, which is not 


ſpeaking at all Tike Brutus : for, 
in a ſoldier of any ordinary pre- 
tenſions, honour ſhould always 
preponderate. We mult certainly 
read, 
And I will look on death ini i 
ferently, 


What occaſion'd the corruption, 


1 preſume, was, the tranſcribers 
imagining, the adverb indife-en!- 
ly mult be applied to two things 


If he /ov'd honour. 


Think of this life; but for my fingle ſelf, 


opp95'd. But the aſe of the word 
does not demand it; nor does 
Shakeſpeare al gays apply it ſo, In 
the preſent paſſage it ſignifies ae- 
glectinghy; without fear, or con- 
cern : And ſo Caſca afterwards 
again in this act, employs it, 
And dangers are to me indif- 
ferent, 
I weigh them not; nor am deterr d 
on the ſcore of danger. 
WarBu RTON. 
This long note is very trifling, 
When Brutus firſt names honour 
and death, he calmly deglares 
them indifferent ; bad as the 
image kindles in his mind, be 
ſets honour above 458. Is not 
this natural ? 
I had 


x0 JULIUS CAESAR; 


J had as lief not be, as live to be 

In awe of ſuch a thing as I myſelf. 

I was born free as Cæſar, ſo were you; 
We both have fed as well ; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold, as well as nge. 
For once upon a raw and guſty day, 1 
The troubled Tyber chafing with his ſhores, | = 
Cæſar ſays to me, ** dar'{t thou, Caſſus, now x 
„Leap in with me into this angry flood, | 1 
« And ſwim to yonder point? Upon the word, 4 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, "i 
And bid him follow; ſo, indeed, he. did, . = 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffer i it a =p 
With luſty ſinews; throwing it aſide, 1 
And ſtemming it with hearts of controverſy. 

But ere we could arrive the point propos'd, 

Cæſar cry'd, Help me, Caſſius, or I ſink,” 

I, as eas, our great Anceſtor, - 

Did from the flames of 7. roy upon his ſhoulder | 
The old Anchiſes bear, ſo, from the waves of Tyber 
Did I the tired Ceſar ; and this man 

Is now become a God; and Caſſius is 

A wretched creature, and mult bend his body, 

If Cæſgar careleſly but nod on him. | | 
He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How be did ſhake ; *cis true, this God did ſhake ; 
9 His coward lips did from their colour fly, 

And that ſame eye, whoſe Bend doth awe the world 
Did loſe its luſtre ; I did hcar him groan ; 

Ay, and that rongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark bim, and write his ſpeeches in their books, 1 
Alas! it cry'd— 2 give me ſome drink, Titinius“— 1 


9 Ui. 2 19. did from a preſſion was for the ſake of as .* 
. colour fly,] A plain man falſe a piece of wit: a poor 8 
would have 250 id, the co/our fled quibble, alluding to a coward fly- 6 
I en bis /ips, and not his Jip from ing from his W WARE. 1 
tieir colour. But the falſe EX» A 

8 


JULIUS 


C E S AIR. 11 


As a ſick gril. Le Gods, it doth amaze me, 
A man of ſuch a feeble tempet ſnould 5 
So get the ſtart of the majeſtick world, 


And bear the Palm alone. 


% * 


_  [Shoth, * Flouriſh: 


Bru. Another general ſhout ! | | 


I do believe, that theſe applauſes are 


* A 


For ſome new: honours that are heap'd on C2/ar. 
Caſ. Why, man, he doth beſtride the narrow world 

Like a Coloſſus; and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 

To find ourſelves diſhonourable graves, 

Men at ſome times are maſters of their fates : 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our ſtars, | 

But in ourſclves, that we are underlings. | 

Brutus and Ceſar | what ſhould be in that Cæſar? 

Why ſhould that name be ſounded, more than yours? 

Write them together, yours is as fair a name 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; 

Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with 'em, 

Brutus will ſtart a ſpirit, as ſoon as Cæſar. 

Now in the names of all the Gods at once, 

Upon what meat does this our Cz/ar feed, 

That he is grown ſo great? Age, thou art ſham'd; 

Rome, thou haſt loſt the breed of noble bloods. 

When weat there by. an age, ſince the great flood, 

But it was fam'd with more than with one man? 

When could they ſay, till now, that talk'd of Rome, 

That her wide walls incompaſs'd but one man? 

Now is it Rome, indeed; and room enough, A 


I —get the flart of the majeſ- 
tick werld, &c.] This image 

is extremely noble: it is taken 
from the olympic games. The 
majeſt:ck world is a fine periphra- 
ſis for the Roman empire: their 
citizens ſet themſelves on a foot- 
ing with Kings, and they called 


racers were Kngs. 


their dominion Orbis Romanus, 
But the particular alluſion ſeems 
to be to the known ſtory of Cz- 


'/ar's great pattern Alexander, 


who being aſked, Whether he 
would run the courſe at the Olym- 
pic games, replied, Jes, if the 
Wars. 


| nity 
When 


—— — 


The angry 


135 JULIUS CESAR 


When there is in it but one only man. 

Oh! you and J have heard our * ſay; 

There was a Brutus once, that would have brock; d 
The* eternal devil to kcep his ſtare i in Roe 


As eaſily as a King. 


Brif. That you do love * I am nothing jealous 


What you would work me to, I have ſome aim. 


How I "have thought of this, and of theſe times, 
I ſhall recount hereafter; for this preſent, 


I would not, fo with love I might intreat you, / 
Be any further mov'd. 


W hat you have _} 
I will confider; what you have to ſay, / 


[ will with patience hear; and find a "rg Hui, 
Both meet to hear, and anſwer ſuch high things, 1 
*Till then, my noble friend, '* chew upon _ 
Brutus had rather be a villager, n fads bl 
Than to repute himſelf a ſon of Rome 


Under ſuch hard conditions, as this time 


Is like to lay upon us. 0 | 
Caſ. I am glad that my weak words | * ug 
Have ſtruck but thus much ſhew of fire wo Brutus. 


1 
(Ho 


s c EN E * 
Enter Cæſar and bis Train. 5 


ee The Games are done, and Cæſar is returning. 


Caf, As they paſs by, pluck Caſca by the ſleeve, 
And he will, 5 his ſour faſhion, tell you 
What hath proceeded worthy note to day. 

Bru: I will do ſo. But look you, Caſſius, 
ſpot doth glow on Cæ ſar's brow, 

And all the reſt look Hike a chidden train. 


'Calpurnia's cheek is pale; and Cicero 


4 


2. —eternal devil] I mould 3 hw upon this ;] Conſider 
think that our authour wrote ra- this at leiſure 3 9 on this. 
tes, _infernal devil. 
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FULIUS CESAR. 23 
Looks with ſuch ! ferret, and ſuch fiery eyes, 
As we have ſeen him in the Capitol, 
Being. croſt in conf rence by ſome Senators. 

Caſ. Caſca will tell us what the matter! is. ; 

Cæſ. Antonius. ; N eee 

Ant. Ceſar ? 

..C2f.. [To Ant. apart] Let me have men about me 

that are fat, 

S'eek headed men, and ſuch as ſleep a. nights; | 
Yond Caſſius has a lean and hungry loox ir 
He thinks too much. Such men are dangerous. 
Ant. Feor him not, Ceſar, he's not dangerous; 


He is a noble Raman, and well given. 


Cæſ. Would he were fatter, But I fear him not 3 

Yet if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I ſhould avoid. 

So ſoon as that ſpare Caſſius, He reads much; 

He is a great obſerver; and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men. He loves no plays, 

As thou doſt, Antony; he hears no muſick; | 

Seldom he miles, and ſmiles in ſuch a ſorr,, 

As if he mock'd bimſelf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit, 

That could be mov'd to ſmile at any thing. TW 

Such men as he be never at heart's eaſe, 

Whilſt they behold a greater than themſelves; 

And therefore are they very dangerous, 

I rather tell thee what is to be fear'd,. ir 1493 

Than what I fear; for always Lam Cæſar. 

Come on my right band, for this ear is deaf, 

And Uno: me truly, what thou think'ſt of him. 
[Exeunt Cæſar 450 5 * rain. 


* 


3 


4 —ferret,—] A ferre has red Knockbam's Pas to ls pig. 


eyes. woman. Come, there's no malice 

5 "Would he wwere fatter ee, in fat falks; J never fear thee, 
Johnhon, in his Bartholomen - fair, and I can 'jcape thy lean moon-calf 
r 1 at this ei in iber. WARBURTON, 
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Manent Brutus and Caſſius : Caſca as them. 


Caſca. You pull'd me by the cloak. Would you 


ſpeak with me? 4 5 
Bru. Ay, Caſca, tell us what hath changed to- day, 
That 2 lakes ſo ſad. 2 = 


Caſca. Why, you were with him, were you not? - 
Bru. I ſhould not then aſk Caſca what had chance'd, 
Caſca. Why, there was a crown offer'd him, and 


—_— PAL =_ \ 
— — 4 4. we} 
— As A AA HE AA AA ATI AO 9 rr 
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i being offer'd him, he put it by with the back of his 
| hand thus; and then the people fell a ſhouting. i by 
1 Bru. What was the ſecond noiſe for! * =x 
1 Caſca. Why, for that too, 1 
| | Caſ. They ſhouted thrice: what waz the laſt cry 
F » For? | 

\ Caſes. Wii; for wr od: | 

| 0 Bru. Was the crown offer'd him thrice? 3 
1 Caſca. Ay, marry, was't, and he put it by thrice, 7 
"| every time gentler than other; and at every putting 
| by, mine honeſt neighbours ſhouted. = 
| Caſ. Who offer*d him the crown ? = 
| Caſca. Why, Antony. = 
| Bru, Tell us the manner of it, gentle Caſca. WW 
| Caſca. I can as well be hang'd, as tell the manner 

| of it, It was meer foolery, I did not mark it. I ſaw 

. | Mark Antony offer him a crown; — yet *twas not a 

i | crown neither, *twas one of theſe coronets ; he, 

| as I told you, he put it by once; but for all that, to 


my thinking, he would fain have had it. Then he 
ofjer'd it to him again: then he put it by again; bur, 
to my thinking, he was very loath to lay his fingers 
off it. And then he offer'd it the third time; he put 
it the third time by; and ſtill as he refus' d it, the 3 

rabblement 


JULIUS CESAR. 15 
rabblement hooted, and clapp'd their chopt hands, 
and threw up their ſweaty . and utter'd ſuch 
a deal of ſtinking breath, becauſe Ggſar refus'd the 
crown, that it had almoſt choakeq; Cæſar; for he 

ſwooned, and fell down at it; and fpr mine dyn part, 
I durſt not laugh, for fear of opeping my lips, and 


receiving the bad air. N 


Caſ. But, ſoft, I pray you. What? Did Cæſar 
- ſwoon? : B's ' | 
Caſca. He fell down in the market-place, and foam'd 
at mouth, and was ſpeechleſs. „„ 1 
Bru. Tis very like; he hath the falling Sickneſs, 
Caſ. No, Cæſar hath it not; but you and I, 
And honeſt Caſca, we have the falling ſickneſs. 
Caſca. I know not what you mean by that; bur, I 
am ſure, Cæſar fell down. If the tag- rag people did 
not clap him, and hiſs him, according as he pleas'd, 


1 and diſpleas'd them, as they uſed to do the Players in 
the Theatre, I am no true man. | 


Bru. What ſaid he, when he came unto himſelf ? 

Caſca. Marry, before he fell down, when he per- 
ceiv'd the common herd was glad he refus'd the 
Crown, he pluckt me ope his doublet, and offer'd 
them his throat to cut. An' I had been © a man of 
any occupation, if I would not have taken him at a 
word, I would I might go to hell among the rogues. 
And ſo he fell. When he came to himſelf again, he 


ſaid, 1f be had done, or ſaid any thing amiſs, he deſir'd 
3 heir Worſbips to think it was bis infirmity. Three or 


four wenches where I ſtood, cry'd, alas, good “. 


and forgave him with all their hearts: but there's no 


F keed to be taken of them; if Czſar had ſtabb'd their 


| 4 mothers, they would have done no leſs. 


Bru. And after that, he came, thus ſad, away? 
Caſca. Ay. | 


a man'f any cecupation,] Had Plebeians to whom he ofigred his 
T been a mechanick, one of the throat, | 


Nr 
Ca. 
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Caſ. Did Cicero ſay any thing? 

Caſca. Ay, he ſpoke Greek. 

Caſ. To what effect? | n t 
Caſca. Nay, an' I tell you that, T'll-neer look you 
i' th* face again. But thoſe, that underſtood him, 
ſmil'd at one another, and ſhook their heads ; but for 
mine own part, it was Greek to.me. I could tell you 
more news too. Marullus and Flavius, for pulling 
ſcarfs off Cæſar's Images, are put to ſilence. Fare 


you well. There was more foolery yet, if I could re- 


member it. 2481 | 
Caſ. Will you ſup with me to night, Caſca? 
Caſca. No, I am promis'd forth. 


Caſ. Will you dine with me to-morrow ? 

Caſca. Ay if I be alive, and your mind hold, and 
your dinner pe worth the eating. | 

Caſ. G J will expect you, | n 

Caſca. ſo. F . [ Exit, 


this grown to be? 
He was quick mettle, when he went to ſchool. 
Caſ. So is he now, in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterpriſe, 
However he puts on this tardy form. 
This rudeneſs is a ſauce to his good wit, 
Which gives men ſtomach to digeſt his words 
With better appetite. | | | 

Bru. And fo it is. For this time I will leave you, 
To-morrow, if you pleaſe to ſpeak with me, 
I will come home to you; or, if you will, 
Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 

Caſ. I will do ſo. Till then, think of the world. 

| | | [ Exit Brutus, 
Well, Brutus, thou art noble; yet, I fee, . 10 
7 Thy honourable Metal may be wrought 
\ 


7 Thy honourable Metal may be The beſt metal or temper may be 


wrought worked into qualities contrary to 
From what it is diſpos d; ] its original conſtitution. 
k SEES From 
- 
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From what it is diſpog'd ; therefore *tis meet, 
That noble minds keep. ever with their likes, 
For who ſo firm, that cannot be ſeduc'd? __ 
Ceſar doth, hear me hard, but he loves Brutus; 
5 If I were Brutus now, and he were Caſſiu s,, 
He ſhould. not humour me. I will, this night, 
In ſeveral hands, in at his windows throw, 
As if they came from ſeveral citizens, 
Writings, all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name, wherein obſcurely 
Cæſar's ambition ſhall be glanced at. ; 
And, after this, let Ceſar ſeat him ſore 


For we will ſhake him, or worſe days endure. 


[ Exit, 


; S C E N/E VI. 
Thunder and lightning. Enter Caſca, his ſword drawn y 
. and Cicero, meeting bim. 
. Cic. Good even, Caſca.ꝰ Brought you Ceſar home ? 
Why are you breathleſs, and why ſtare you ſo? 

Caſca. Are not you mov'd, when all the * ſway of 


earth 


V awvere Brutus now, and 
he were Caſſius, 

= He foould not humour me.—] 

his is a reflexion on Bratus's in- 

= gratitude; . which concludes, as 

is uſual on ſuch occaſions, in an 

> encothium on his own better con- 


Jicions. VI avere Brutus, (ſays 


1 he) and Brutus, Caſſius, he fooutd 
r cajole me as I do him, To hu- 


maour ſignifies here to turn and 
wind him, by inflaming his paſ- 


Shakes like a thing unfirm? O Cicero ! 
I have ſeen rempeſts, when the ſcolding winds 
Xt Haveriv'd the knotty oaks; and I have ſeen 


Czſar /p1u/d not love mea 
What he means by it, is not 
worth inquiring. - WaRBs 

The meaning, I think, is this, 
Cæſar love; Brutus, but if Brutus 
and [ were to change places, his 
love fhruld not humour me, ſhould 
not take hold of my affection, 
ſo as to make me forget my 
principles, | 

9 — Brought yen Ceſar kom: ?] 
Did you attend Cæſar home ? 


bons. The Oxford Editor alters ! —ſway of earth} The whole 
the laſt line to weight or mmeatam of this globe, 


th 


So 


C Thy 
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Tb' ambitious ocean ſwell, and rage, and foam, 
To be exalted with the threatning clouds 

But never till to-night, never till now, 

Did 1 go through a tempeſt dropping file. 
Either there is a civil ſtrife in heav'n; | 

Or elſe the world, too ſaucy with the Gods, 
Incenſes them to ſend deſtruction. 


Cic. Why, ſaw you any thing more onde ? 


Caſca. A common ſlave, you know him well by ſight, 
Held up his left hand, which did flame and burn, 


Like twenty torches join'd ; and yet his hand, 
Not ſenſible of fire, remain'd unſcorch'd. 
Beſides, I ha? not ſince put up my ſword, 
Againſt the Capitol I met a lion, 
* Who glar'd upon me, and went furly by, 
Without annoying me. And there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghaſtly women, | 
Transformed with their fear; who ſwore, they faw 
Men, all in fire, walk up and down the ſtreets. 
And yeſterday, the bird of night did fir, 
Ev'n at noon-day, upon the matket-place, 
Hooting and ſhrieking. When theſe e 
Do ſo conjointly meet, let not men ſay, 
Theſe are their regſons. They are natural; 
For, I believe, they are portentous things 
Unto the Climate, that they point upon. 
Cic. Indeed, it is a ſtrange-diſpofed time; 
But men may conſtrue things after their faſhion, 
Clean from the purpoſe of the things themſelves 
Comes Cæſar to the Capitol to-morrow ? | 
Caſca. He doth : fer he did bid Antonius 
Send word to you, he would be there to-morrow, 
Cic. Good night then, Caſca; this diſturbed ſæy 
Is not to walk in. 


Caſca. Farewel, Cicero. [ Exit Cicero. 


2 Who glar'd upon me,—] The fe Who glaz'd upon me, 
firſt edition reads, erhaps, Who * d wpen ne. 
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1 11 Ln 3113 TITER 291 1 
„ an Volt ar ius, 2 often: 
Caf. Whos there? 10 2209 
Caſca. A Roman. 
Caſ. Caſa, by yo ⁰ νοο,jẽ . 

Caſca. Your ear is good. Caſſius, What night 1s this! 


Caf. A very pleaſing night to honeſt men. 


/ * 

. 1 
7 
1 


(118 


* , - c 
— 2 * at 
, 5 * — 


; Caſca. Who ever knew the heavens. menace ſo? . . 
Caſ. Thoſe, that have Known the earth fo full of 
, faults. HER Adar ? 1900, 
For my part, I have walk'd about the ſtreets, 
> Submitting me unto, the perilous night; : 
And thus unbraced, Caſca, as you fee,.. .. 
Have bar'd my, boſom to the; thunder ſtone,. 
And when the croſs blue lightning ſeem'd to open 
Phe breaſt of heav'n, 1 did reſent myſelf 
--* Ev'n in the aim and very bach Fi 
Caſca. But wherefore did you ſo much tempt the 
'B heav'ns? FE e eee 
4 It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 
When the moſt mighty Gods, by tokens, ſend 

Such dreadful heralds to aſtoniſi us. : 

Caf. You are dull, Caſca; and thoſe ſparks of life, 

That ſhould be in a Roman, you do want, 

Or elſe you uſe not; you look pale, and gaze, 

And put on fear, and caſt yourſelf in wonder, 

Io ſee the ſtrange impatience of the heav'ns: , 
But if you would conſider the true cauſe, | 
Why all theſe fires, why all theſe gliding ghoſts, 

Why birds and beaſts, from quality and kind, 

uin birds and beaſtr, from after the next line. 

ro. quality and kind,] That is ny birds and beafts, from qua- 
== Why they deviate from quality ty and Lind, 

3 = and nature. This line might Ny all the/e things change 

— ' of perhaps be more proper!y placed am thiir ardinances 


C 2 Why 


* 


20 JULIUS 
Why old men, fools, 


KE S AR. 

+ and children calculate; 
Why all theſe things change from their ordinance, 
Their natures and pre-formed faculties 

To monſtrous quality; why, you ſhall find, 

That heaven has infus'd them with theſe, ſpirits, 


To make them inſtruments of fear and warning 
Unto ſome monſtrous ſtate. 


Now could I, Caſca, name to thee a man 

Mot like this dreadful night; | | 
Thar thunders, lightens, opens Graves, and roars 
As doth the lion in the Capitol; | 

A man no mightiet than thyſelf, or me, 

In perſonal action; yet prodigious grown, 

And feafful, as theſe ſtrange eruptions are. 


Caſca. Tis Ceſar that you mean; is it not, Caſj us? 
Caſ. Let it be who it is: for Romans now 


| Have thewes and limbs like to their anceſtors ; 
But, woe the while ! our fathers? minds are dead, 
And we are govern'd with our mothers ſpirits: 
Our yoke and ſuf rance ſhew us womaniſh. 

Caſca. Indeed, they ſay, the Senators to-morrow 


Mean to eſtabliſh Cæſa as a King: 


And he ſhall wear his Crown by ſea and land, 
In every place, ſave here in Hab. 
Caf. I know, where I will wear this dagger wen 
Caſſius from bondage will deliver Caſſius. 
Therein, ye Gods, you make the weak moſt ſtrong; 
Therein, ye Gods, you tyrants do defeat; 
Nor ſtony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, 
Nor airleſs dungeon. nor ſtrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit: 


4 c#1 chiluren calculate ;] 
Ca.c.iate here ſigniſies to foretel 
or Propheſe: : For the cuſtom of 
ſoretelling fortunes by judicial 
Aftrology (waich was at that 
time much in vogue) being Per- 
formed by a long tedious calcu- 


2 


lation, Shaksſpeare, with his uſual 
liberty, employs the /peczes * 
culate] for the gern, [foretel.} 
WaRBURTON. 
Shakeſteare found the liberty 
eſtabliſhed. To calculate a natis 
T/ty, is the technical term. 


But 


8 


But life, being weary of theſe worldly bars, 
Never lacks power to diſmiſs itſelf. 
If I know this; know alt the world beſides, 
That part of tyranny, that I do bear, 


JOLIUS CESAR) ut 


— 


I can ſhake off at pleaſure. 

Caſca. So can I: Sp | 
So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity. 

Caſ. And why ſhould Cæſar be a tyrant then? 
Poor man! I know, he would not be a wolf, 
But that he ſees, the Romans are but ſheep z 
He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 


| *$ | Thoſe that with haſte will make a mighty fire, 


Begin it with weak ſtraws. What traſhtis Rome, 
What rubbiſh, and what offal, when it ſerves 
For the baſe matter to illuminate 
So vile a thing as Cæſar? But, oh grief! 
= Where haſt thou led me? I, perhaps, ſpeak this 
Before a willing bondman : then I know, _ 
My anſwer muſt be made. But I am arm'd, 
And dangers are to me indifferent. 
= Caſca. You ſpeak to Caſca, and to ſuch a man, 
2 That is no flearing tell-tale. * Hold my hand: 
7 Be factious for redreſs of all theſe griefs, _ 
And I will ſet this foot of mine as far, 
As who goes fartheſt. | 
* Co/. There's a bargain made. | 
Now know you, Caſca, I have mov'd already 
Some certain of the nobleſt-minded Romans, 
Io undergo, with me, an enterprize 
Of honourable dang'rous conſequense ; 


2 
* 


\ And I do know, by this they ſtay for me 


XZ 5 My anſwer muſt be made, —)] ſame as, here's my band. 
Þ J ſhall be called to account, and 7 Be factious for redręſ. ] 
2X muſt aufer as for ſeditious Fadious ſeems here to mean ac- 
Vords. tive. e | 


= C 3 lp 
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n Pompey's Porch. For now, this fearful.ni 
There is no ſtir, or walking in the ſtreets ; 855 


And the complexion of the element 
* In favour's, like the work we have in pts grow _ 
Moſt bloody, fiery, and moſt terrible. Gs dot ors 
Enter Cinna. mw 
Caſca. Stand cloſe a While, for here (cones one in 
haſte. 


Caſ. 'Tis Civ, I do know bim by his gent F2 
He is a friend. Cinna, where haſte you JP 273 
Cin. To find out you. Who 8 ww Alves 
Cimber? n 
Caſ. No, it is Caſca, one Wesrporue ai 
To our attempts. Am J not ſtaid for, dune 3 
Cin. Pm glad on't. What a fearful night is this ? 
There's two or three of us have ſeen ſtrange ſights.” 
Caſ. Am ] not ſtaid for? Tell me. 
Cin. Yes, you are. O Caſſius ! if you could 
But win the noble Brutus to our party 


Caſ. Be you content. Good Cinna, take this paper, 


And look you lay it in the Prætor's chair, 

Where Brutus may but find it; and throw this 

In at his window; ſet this up with wax 

Upon old Brutus Statue. All this done, 

Repair to Pompey's porch, where you ſhall find Us. 

Is Decius Brutus, and Trebonins there? : 
Cin. All, but Metellus Cimber, and he's gone 

To ſeek you at your hobſe. Well, I will hie, 

And ſo beſtow theſe papers, as you bade me. ; 
Caf. That done, repair to how 4-4 s Theatre. 


a [suit Cinna. 


5 Is feu rous, like the a boave in band; ; 


The old edition reads | Meft blood, fery, and moſt ler- 


It favours, „ite the aWork—— rible. 
[ think we ſhould read, Fawour is look, eounteuante, ap- 
In favour! 25 te the work we 4 


Come, 
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fa E Come, Caſca, you and I will, yet, exe day 5 \ 
See Brutus at his houſe; three parts of him 
Is ours already, and the man entire 

> Upon the next encounter yields him urs. 
Caſca. O, he ſits high in all the people's hearts; 
And that, which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richeſt alchymy, 
Will change to virtue and to worthineſs. 


Caſ. Him, and his worth, and our great need of 
him, g 1 : ; | | _ 
You have right well conceited. Let us go, 
; For it is after midnight; and, ere day, n 
We will awake him, and be ſure of him. [ Exeaunt. 
8 22 — * —_——_— thy f — — — 
* BxUTUS's Garden. 
r, 5 Wi 
B , us : 
Mt Enter BrRuTUs:. 


HAT, Lucius! ho! — 3 

I cannot by the progreſs of the ſtars, 
Give gueſs how near fo day Lucius, I ſay!” 
II would, it were my fault to ſleep ſo ſoundly, —— 
When, Lucius, when? awake, I ſay; what, Lu- 
cius | 


na, 
= Enter Lucius, 
r. Luc. Calld you, my Lord? 
X Bru. Get me a taper in my ſtudy, Lucius: 
4" X When it is lighted, come and call me here, 
me, YN | : G * | : Luc. 


24 JULIUS CESAR 


Luc. I will, my Lord. | Exit. 


Bru. It muſt be by his Adith:; and, for my part, 

T know no perſonal cauſe to ſpurn at him; | 

But for the general. He would be crown'd 

How that might change his nature, there's the queſ- 
tion, 

It is the bright day, that brings forth the adder; 

And that craves wary walking: Crown him—that— | 

And then I grant we put a ſting in him, 

That at his will he may do danger with, 

Th' abuſe of Greatneſs is, when it disjoins 

9 Remorſe from Power: and, to ſpeak truth of Ceſar, 

I have not known when his affeRtior ſway'd 

More than his reaſon. But 'tis a* common proof, 

Thar lowlineſs is young ambition's ladder, 

Wherero the climber upward turns his face; 

But when he once attains the upmoſt round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks in the clouds, ſcorning the * baſe degrees 

By which he did aſcend. So Cæſar may: 

Th hen, leſt he may, prevent. And ſince che quarrel 

Will bear no colour, for the thing he is, 

Faſhion it thus; that what he is, avgmented, 

Would run to theſe, and theſe extremities : 

And therefore think him as a ſerpent's egg, 

Which, hatch'd, would, as his kind, S miſ- 
chievous; f 


And kill him in the ſhell, 


_ Enter Lucius. 
Luc. The taper burneth in your cloſet,” Sir; 


S-arching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper, thus ſeal'd up: and; I am ſure, 


9 9 Remorſe from Power: ——] 1 — degrees] Low ſteps. 
Remo ſe, for mercy, WaRB. —as his kind, —] According | 
common proof. ] Common to hs nature, 
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'$hall Rome 3 
Shall Rome ſtand under one man's awg? what! 


JULTUS CESAR) 4; 
It did not lie there, when I went to bed. 


[Gives bim the letter. 
Bru. Get you to bed again, it is not day: :- 


ls not to-morrow, boy, the Ides of er 5 


Luc. I know not, Sir. wid 
| Bru. Look in the Kalendar, and bring me — 
Luc. I will, Sir. [Exit. * 
Bru. The exhalations, whizzing i in the air, 

Give ſo much light, that I may read by them. 

[Opens the letter, and reads. 

Brutus, bou ſleep | ; awake, and ſee thyſelf : 

Shall Rome, ——-ſpeak, ſirike, reareſs. 

Brutus, 1h0¹ Aeep /t : awake, 

Such inſtigations have been often dropt, 
here I have took them up: 

thus muſt I piece it out, 


« Rome? 
My anceſtors did from the ſtreets of Rome 
% The Targuin drive, when he was call'd a King.” 
Speak, ſtrike, redreſs, am 1 entreated 


To ſpeak, and ſtrike? O Rome! 1 make thee promiſe, 
If the redreſs will follow, thou receiv'ſt 


Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus ! 


4 Ii not ta . boy, the The boy comes . 
r iasT of March] We Sir, March is waſted fourteen 
ſhould read lpes:' For we can days. So that the morrow was 
never ſuppoſe the ſpeaker to have the Idesof March, as he ſuppoſed. 
Joſt fourteen days in his account, For March, May, July, and Oc- 
He is here plainly ruminating on tober, had fix nones each, ſo that 
what the ſoothſayer told Cæſar the fifteenth of March was the 
Act I. Scene 2,] in his preſence, Jges of that month. Wars, 
ear the {des of Marek.) a 


_— 


Enie 
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Enter Lacs” 


nnn 


Luc. Sir, March i is ne fourteen days. 


Bru. Tis good. Fog to the gate 3 


knocks. 


{knocks within, 
ſome body 
[ Exit Lucius, 


Since Caſſius firſt did whet me againſt Ceſar, 


I have not ſlept. 


* Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 
And the firſt motion, all the interim is 


5s In former editions, 
Sir, March is waſted fifteen 
days, 
The 4" 6G are ſlightly miſtaken: 
It was waſted but fourteen days; 
this was the dawn of the 15th, 
when the boy makes his report. 
THEOBALD, 
6 Betaveen the acting of a dread- 
Ful thing, 

And the firfl motion, &c,] That 
nice critic, Dionyſi. ius of Halicar- 
waſſus, complains, - that, of all 
kind of beauties, thoſe great 
ſtrokes, which he calls the ter- 
- vible graces, and which are ſo fre- 
quent in Homer, are the rareſt to 
be found in the following wri- 
ters. Amongſt our countrymen 
it ſeems to be as much confined 
to the Britiſ Homer, This de- 
ſcription of the condition of con- 
ſpirators, before the execution of 
their deſign, has a pomp and 
terror in it that perfectly aſto- 
niſhes. The excellent Mr. Ad- 
diſen, whoſe modeſty made him 
ſometimes diffident in his own 
genius, but whoſe true judgment 
always led him to the ſafeſt 
guides, (as we may ſee by thoſe 
many fine ſtrokes in his Cato bor- 
rowed from the Phz/iptics of Ci- 


Like 


 cero) has paraphraſed this fine de- 


ſcription; but we are no longer 


to expect thoſe terrible graces 


which animate his original. 
0 ons aubat anxious moments 


paſs between 
The birth of plots, and their laft 
fatal periods, | 
Ob, "tis a dreadful interval 4 
time, 


Fill'd up with horror all, and | 


big with death. Cato, 
I ſhall make two remarks on this 
fine imitation. The firſt is, that 
the ſubjects of the two conſpira- 
cies being ſo very different, (the 
fortunes of Cæſar and the Roman 


Empire being concerned in the 


one ; and that of a few auxiliary 
troops only in the other.) Mr. 
Addiſen could not, with proprie- 
ty, bring in that magnificent cir- 
cumſtance which gives one of the 
terrible graces of Shakeſpcare's de- 
ſcription ; 

he Genius, and the Mortal In- 

firuments 


Are then in Council. 


For Kingdoms, in the Pagan The- 


ology, beſides their good, had 
their evil Genius, likewiſe, re- 
preſented here, with the moſt 
daring ſtretch of ef as ſitting 


in. 


*n 
* 
— 
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C ES A R. ug, 
ike a phantaſma, or a hideous dream: 


The Genius, and the mortal inſtruments 
Are then in council; and the ſtate of man, 
Like to a little Kingdom, ſuffers then 
The nature of an inſurrection. 0 | 


Enter Lucius. | 


Luc. Sir, *tis your brother Coſſus at the door, 
Who doth deſire to ſee you, 


Bru. Is he alone WHT 


in | conſultation with the con ira- 
tors, whom he calls their Mortal 
Inftruments, But this, às we ſay, 
would have been too pompous an 


apparatus to the rape and deſer- 


tion of Syphax and Sempronius, 


The other thing obſervable is, 


that Mr, Addiſon was ſo ſtruck 
and affected with theſe terrible 
graces in his original, that inſtead 
of imitating his author's ſenti- 
ments, he hath, before he was 
aware, given us only the copy of 
his -own impreſſions made by 
them, For, 
Oh, "tis @ dreadful interval of 
tame, | 
Fill d up with Horror all, and 
' big awith death, 
are but the affections raiſed by 
ſuch forcible Images as theſe, 
All the Int'rim is 
Liks a Phantaſma, or a hjdroug 
Dream, 
the State of Man, 
Like to a little Kingdom, Suffers 
then OL 
The Nature of an inſarrection. 
Comparing the troubled mind of 
a conſpirator 10 a ſlate of Anar- 
chy, is Juſt and beautiful ; but 
the int'rim, or interval, to an 
hideous viſion, or a ſrightful 
dream, holds ſomething fo won- 


. * 


derfully of truth, and lays 
ſoul ſo open, that one can hard] 
think it poſſible for any man, 
who had not fome time-or other 
been engaged in a confpiracy, to 
give ſuch. torce of colouring to 
ature. WARBURTON. 
The do, ofi the Greek cri- 
ticks does not, I think, mean 
ſentiments which raiſe fear, more 
than <worder, or any other of the 
tumultuous paſſions ; 75 N is 
that which /r:4es, which affo- 
m1/bes, with the idea either of 


ſome great ſubject, or of the au- 
thor's abilities. 


Dr. Warburton's pom eri- 
ticiſm might — bots 
ſhortened, The Genus is not the 
genius of a kingdom, nor are the 
thſtruments, conſpirators. Shake- 
ſpeare is deſcribing what paſſes in 
a ſingle boſom, the inſurreaion 
which a conſpirator feels agita- 
ting the lille kingdom of his own 
mind; when the Ge-xins, or 
power that watches for his pro- 
tection, and the mortal in//ruments, 
the paſſions, which excite him to 
a deed of honour afid danger, 
are in council and debate; when 
the deſire of action and the care 
of ſafety, keep the mind in con- 
det fluctuation and diſturbance. 


Luc. 


20 JULIUS CESAR. 
Luc. No, Sir, there are more with him. 
\ Bru. Do you know them? 
Luc. No, Sir, their Hats are pluckt abour their 
cars, 
And half their faces buried in theie Cloaks * 
That by no means I may diſcover them 
By any mark of favour. 
Bru. Let chem enter. [Exit Lucius. 
hey are the faction. O Conſpiracy ! 
ham'ſt thou to ſhew thy dang'rous brow by night, 
When Evils are moſt free? O then, by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough, 
To maſk thy monſtrous yiſage ? on. none, Conſpi- 


Hide it in Smiles and Affability; 
For if thou path, thy native ſemblance on, 
Not Erebus itſelf were dim enough 

To hide thee from prevention. 


* 


SCE N E II. 


Enter Caſſius, Caſca, Decius, Cinna, Metellus, and 
Trebonius. 


Caf. I think, we are too bold upon your Reſt. 
Good-morrow, Brutus. Do we trouble you? 
Bru. I have been up this hour; awake all night. 


Know I theſe men, that come along with you? [ 4/ide, - 


Caſ. Yes, every man of them ; and no man here, 
But honours you; and every one doth wiſh, 
You had but that opinion of your ſelf, 
Which every noble Roman bears of you, 
This is Trebonius. 
Bru. He is welcome hither. 
Col. This, Decius Brutus, 


of favour.) Any dif.- 8 For if tbou path, thy uation 
anden of countenance. Jemblance en, ] If thou walk 


in thy true ſorm. 


Bry, 


. x 
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ru. He is welcome too. —_ e 
| Caf. This, Caſca ;, this, Cinna; _-. 
And this, Metellus Cimber. | | 
by Bru: They are all welcome. wn ih 
What watchful cares do interpoſe themſelves 
Betwixt your eyes and night? 
Caſ. Shall I entreat a word? _ [bey whiſper. 
Dec. Here lies the Eaſt : doth not the day break 
here? ay | 7 
Caſca. No. 


Cin. O pardon, Sir, it doth; and yon grey lines, 
That fret the Clouds, are meſſengers of day. 8 
Caſca. You ſhall confeſs, that you are both de- 
ceiv'd; 1 a 
Here, as I point my ſword, the Sun ariſes, 

Which is a, great way growing on the South, 
Weighing the youthful ſeaſon of the year. | 
the North 


J 


Some two months hence, up higher toward 
He firſt preſents his fire; and the high Eaſt 
Stands, as the Capitol, directly here. 
Bru. Give me your hands all over, one by one. 
Caf. And let us ſwear our reſolution. 


Bru. 9 No, not an oath, If not the face of men, 


— 


9 No, not an oath ; if that the 


FACE of men, &c.] The 
e propoſe an oath as 
the ſanction of their mutual faith. 
This, Brutus, very much in cha- 
rater, oppoſes: Becauſe an oath 
was the uſual cement of thoſe 


# lawleſs cabals, which have not 


virtue enough in themſelves to 
keep their members together: 
On this confideration his argu- 
ment againſt an oath turns: And 


the motives he thought ſufficient 


to preſerve faith amongſt them, 
were theſe: The ſufferance of 
their ſouls, i, e. their commiſe- 
ration for expiring liberty : The 


The 
time's abuſe, i. e. the general 


corruption of manners which had 
reduced publick liberty to this 
condition; and which, that liber- 
ty reſtored, would reform. But 
now, what is Je Face of men ? 
Did he mean they had honeſt 
looks. This was a poor and low 
obſervation, unworthy Brutus, 
and the occaſion, and the gran- 
deur of his ſpeech : Beſides, it 


is foreign to the turn and argu- 


ment of his diſcourſe, which is 
to ſhew the ſtrong cement of the 
confederacy, from the puſtice of © 
their cauſe, not from the natural 
honour of the conſpirators. His 

argument 


| 


| 
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The ſufferance of our ſouls; the times abuſe; 
If theſe be motives weak, drele off betimes, 


And ev'ry man hence to his idle bed; ry 


„ 8 
# > 


So let high- ſighted tyranny range on, 


Till each man drop by lottery. But if theſe; | 
As I am ſure they do, bear fire enou 


4 Ww+s:r 
+» » 


To kindle cowards, and to ftce} with valour 

The melting ſpirits of women; then, dune wren 
What need we any ſpur, but our own cauſe, _ 
To prick us to redreſs? What other bond. 
Than ſecret Romans, that have ſpoke the word, 
And will not palter ? and what other oath, 

Than honeſty to honeſty engag dd. 

That this ſhall be, or we will fall for it? 

1 Swear prieſts, and cowards, and men cautelous; 
Old feeble carrions, and ſuch fuffering ſouls ' 

That welcome wrongs : unto bad cauſes, ſwear 


Such creatures as men doubt but do not ſtain. 


The even virtue of our entetprize, | 

Nor th* inſuppreflive mettle of our ſpirits; 

To think, that or our cauſe, or our performance; 
Did need an oath: When ev'ry drop of blood, 


argument ſtands thus, * ou require 
an oath to keep us together; but 
fare the Prong motives that drew 
25 into c nfedtracy will keep us con- 
federated, Theſe motives he enu- 
merates; but The Face of men 
not being one of theſe metives 
mult needs be a corrupt reading. 
Shakeſpeare, without queltion, 
wrote, * 

- "Tf that the Far of men, 
Or of mankind, which, in the 
ideas of a Roman, was involved 
in the fre of their Republick. 
And this was the principal mo- 


tive which engaged the God-like 


Brutus in the undertaking. 
 WAarBURTON, 


> 


This elaborate ien; is, 
I think, erroneons. The face / 
men is the countenante, the regard, 


the efteem of the publick; in 


other terms, Honour and reputa- 
tion; or, the fate of men may 
_ the dejected look of the 
le. 
e reads, with the other mo- 
dern editions 
— H chat the face of men, 
but the old reading is, 
J not the face, &c. 


| This is imitated by Otæray, 
When you would bind me, is there 
need of oath: &c. 
Venice AY 


That 


cas Ha 


| Is guilty of a ſeveral baſtardy, 


* 


| fouriws CESAR, Re 
That ev'ry Roman bears, and nobly bears, 


If he doth break the ſmalleſt particle 
Of any. promiſe that hath paſt from him 

Caſ. But what. of Cicero? ſhall we ſound kim? 6 
I think, he will ſtand very ſtrong with us. 

Caſca. Let us not leave him out. 

Cin. No, by no means. 

Met. O let us have him, for his filver hairs 
Will purchaſe us a good opinion, f 
And buy men's voices to commend. our deeds: 1 
It ſhall be ſaid, his Judgment Ling hands ; 
Our youths and wildneſs ſhall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity, 

Bru, O, name him not; let us not break with him ; 
For he will never follow any thing, 

That other men begin. 

Caſ. Then leave him out, 

Caſca. Indeed, he is not fit. 

Dec. Shall no man elſe he touch'd, bebe Ceſar? 

Caſ. Decius, well urg' d: I think, it is not meet, 
Mark Antony, ſo well belov'd of Ceſar, 

Should out-live Cz/ar : we ſhall find of him. 

A ſhrewd contriver. And you know, his means, 
If he improve them, may well ſtretch ſo far, 

As to annoy us all; which to prevent, 

Let Antony and Cæſar fall together. N 

Bru. Our eourſe will ſeem too bloody, Caius Caſſius, 
To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs, 
Like wrath in death, and envy afterwards: 
For Antony is but a limb of Cæſar. 
Let us be ſacrificers, but not butchers, Caius; 
We all ſtand up againſt the ſpirit of Cæſar, 
And in the ſpirit of man there is no blood: 


9 


* 


O, that we then could come by Cæſar's ſpirit, 


And not diſmember Cæſar! but alas! 
Cæſar muſt bleed for it. And, gentle friends, 
Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; Z 


Let's 


- 
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Let's carve him as a.difh fit for the Gods, 


C A S AR. 


Not hew hifn as a carcaſe fit for hounds. 
And let our hearts, as ſubtle maſters do, 
Stir up their ſervants to an act of rage, 


And after ſeem to chide them, This ſhall make 
Our purpoſe neceſſary, and not envious : 


Which, ſo a 


appearing to the common eyes, 


We ſhall be call'd Purgers, not murderers. 
And for Mark Antony, think not of him ; 
For he can do no more than Cæſar's arm, 


When Cæſar's head is off. 


Caſ. Yet I do fear him; 


For in th' ingrafted love he bears to Cæſar 


Bru. Alas, 


good Caſſius, do not think of him: 


If he love Cæſar, all that he can do 
Is to himſelf; * take thought, and die for Ceſar: 
And that were much, he ſhould ; for he is giv'n 
To ſports, to wildneſs, and much company. 

Treb. There is no fear in him; let him not die; 


For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter: 


_ [Clock * 


Bru. Peace, count the clock. 
Caſ. The clock hath ſtricken three. 


Treb. Tis time to part. 


Caſ. But it is doubtful yet, 
If Cæſgqar will come forth to-day, or no: 
For he is ſuperſtitious grown of late, | 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 


Of fantaſy, of dreams, and cetemonies : 


% —fake thaught,—)] That is, 
turn melancholy. 
3 Fer he is ſuperſtitious grown 
late, 
Duite from the main opinion the 
held once © 
Of fantaſy, of dreams, and ce- 
remonies:] Cæſar, as well as 


Caſſius, fas an Epicurean. By 


It 


mein opinion Call Fus intends a. 


compliment to his ſect, and 
means ſolid, fundamental opi- 
nion grounded in truth and na- 
ture: As by anlaß is meant 


ominous forebodings; and by ce- 
renonies, atonements of the Gods 


by means of religious rites and 
ſacrifces. A little after, where 
Calphurnia 


* 


1 n 
. 
. A. 
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it may be, theſe apparent prodigies 
I be unaccuſtom'd terror of this night, 
And the perſuaſion of his augurers, 
May hold him from the Capitol to- day. 
Dec. Never fear that; if he be ſo reſolv'd, 
Ils can o'erſway him; * for he loves to hear, 
That vnicorns may be betray*d with trees, 
And bears with glaſſes, elephants with holes, 
Lions with toils, and men with flatterers. 
But when tell him, he hates flatterers, 
He ſays, he does; being then moſt flattered. 
Let me work ; gay 1 
For I can give his humour the true bent, 
And I will bring him to the Capitol. ES | 
Caſ. Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him. 
Bru. By the eighth hour, Is that the uttermoſt ? 
Cin. Be that the uttermoſt ; and fail not then. 
-Met. Caius Ligarius doth bear Ceſar hard, 
Who rated him for ſpeaking well of Pompey; 


if I wonder, none of you have thought of him. 
1 Bru, Now, good Metellus, go along to him: 


He loves me well; and I have giv'n him reaſons ; 
Send him but hither, - and I'll faſhion him. 
Caſ. The morning comes upon's. We'll leave you, 


| Brutus; | 15 

And, friends! diſperſe yourſelves; but all remember 
Wbat you have ſaid, and ſhew yourſelves true Romans. F 
\ 5 | Caliphurnia ſays, _. than leading, fixed, predominant 
tr ' 8 Czfar, I never flood on cere- epiviin. 

monies, 3 4 —for he loves to hear, &c. ] 
oer now they fright me:—— It was finely imagined by the 
a. hube poet uſes Ceremonies in a Poet, to make Car delight in 


- ia 6 » 4 ; PIT 

d of quite different ſenſe, namely, the 3 — 9 1 
* | * turning accidents to omens, a prin- by 12 yo ri 1 ig p 
# Wy cipal ſuperſtition of antiquiry, l us, That the great Eriace © 
IT 72 | W Conde took much pleaſure in te- 

Toe ARBURTON. > eons 

2 2... ; marking on the foible and ridi- 
Is 8 arn ofinior, is nothing more cole of characters. Wars, 
re $ Yor. VII. D Bru. 
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Bru. Good Gentlemen, look freſh and merrily; 
5 Let not our looks put on our purpoſes ; | 


But bear it, as our Roman actors do, 
With untir'd ſpirits, and formal conſtancy. 


And fo, good-morrow to you every one. [ Exeuni. ? 


Boy | Lucius! Faſt aſleep. It is no matter, 1 
Enjoy the honey heavy dew of Slumber. | cx 
Thou haſt no figures, nor no fantaſies, = 
Which buſy care draws in the brains of men; = 
7 thou ſleepꝰſt ſo ſound. : EC 

« "1 7 5 

LE CRE . _—_ 

Enter Porcia. | _— 


Por. 1 my Lord! | 
Bru. Porcia, what mean you ? Wherefore riſe you 


| now? | 

It is not for your health, thus to commit 1 
Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 3 

Por. Nor for yours neither. You've ungently, 

Brutus, | | 

Stol'n from my bed; and, yeſternight at ſupper, 1 
You ſuddenly aroſe and walk'd about, = 
Muſing and ſighing, with your arms*a-croſs, 
And, when I aſk'd you what the matter was, = 
You ſtar'd upon me with ungentle looks; - 99 4 


I urg'd you further; then you ſcratch'd your head, 9 
And too impatiently ſtamp'd with your foot: ; 


Yet I infiſted ; yet you anſwer'd not; 1 | 
But with an angry wafture of your hand, = 

Gave ſign for me to leave you: ſo I did, = 

Fearing . ſtrengthen that impatience, — _ 3 

i® 

5 Let not our Licks nn Let not cur faces Tul on, that is, wear 1 | 4 

or Hv our deſigns. ; = 

55 | Which = 
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Which ſeem'd too much inkindled; and, withal, 

Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 

Which ſometime hath his hour with every man. 

It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor ſleep; 

And could it work ſo. much upon your ſhape, | 

A As it hath much prevail'd on your condition, 

II ſhould not know you, Brutus. Dear my Lord, 
Make me acquainted with your cauſe of grief. 

Bru. I am not well in health, and that is all. 


» MY. » 
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Por. Brutus is wiſe, and were he not in health, 
Hie would embrace the means to come by it. : 
"Ip Bru. Why, ſo I do. Good Percia, go to bed. 
Por. Is Brutus ſick? and is it phyſical 
To walk unbraced, and ſuck up the humours 
Of the dank morning? what, is Brutus ſick ? 
And will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, 
I o dare the vile contagion of the night? 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air, 
JI To add unto his ſickneſs? No, my Brutus, 
2 You have ſome ſick offence within your mind, 
Which, by the Right and Virtue of my place, 
I ought to know of: and, upon my knees, 
' *X& TI charm you, by my once: commended beauty, 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
XX Which did incorporate and make us one, 
XX Thatyou unfold to me, yourſelf, your half, 
Why you are heavy, and what men to-night 
Have had reſort to you; for here have been 
Some iix or ſeven, who did hide their faces 4 
Even from darkneſs. 9 
FBru. Kneel not, gentle Porcia. 5 
Per. 1 ſhould not need, if you were gentle Brutus. 
Within the bond cf marriage, tell me, Brutus, 
Is it excepted, I ſhould know no ſecrets 
That appertain to you? am I yourſelf, 
. = Bur, as it were, in ſort or limitation, 
To keep with you at meals, conſort your bed, 
N 1 i D 2 2 And 
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And talk to you ſometimes ? dwell I but in the ſub- 


urbs x 


C A S A R. 


Of your good pleaſure? If it be no more, 
Porcia is Brutus harlot, not his wife. 
Bru, ,You are my true and honourable wife; 
As dear to me, as are the ruddy drops 


That viſit my ſad heart. 
Por, 


ſecret. 


If this were true, then ſhould 1 know this 


I grant, I am a woman ; but withal, 

A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife: 

I grant, Tam a woman; but withal, 

A woman well reputed Cato's daughter. 
Think you, I am no ſtronger than my ſex, 
Being fo father'd, and ſo huſbanded ? 5 
Tell me your counſels, I will not diſcloſe them: 
1 have made ſtrong proof of my conſtancy, 

_ Giving myfelf a voluntary wound | 
ere, in the thigh : can I bear that with patience, 
And not my huſband's ſecrets ? 


Bru. O ye Gods! 


Render me worthy of this noble wife. 


[ Knock. 


Hark, hark, one knocks : Porcia, go in a while; 
And, by and by, thy boſom ſhall partake 


The ſecrets of my heart. 


A woman well reputed ; Ca- 
to's daughter, } This falſe 
pointing ſhould be corrected thus, 
4A woman well reputed Cato's 
daughter. 
7. c. worthy of my birth, and 
the relation I bear to Cato. This 
indeed was a good reaſon why 
ſhe ſhould be intruſted with the 
ſecret. | But the falſe pointing, 
which gives a ſenſe only imply- 
ing that ſhe was a woman of a 
good character, and that ſhe was 


Cato's daughter, gives no good 
reaſon : For ſhe might be Cet 
daughter, and yet not inherit his 
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firmneſs; and ſhe might be a wo- 


man well reputed, and yet not 


the beſt at a ſecret, Bur if ſhe 


was well reputed Cato's dawghter, 
that is, worthy of her birth, ſhe 
could neither want her father's * 
love to her country, nor his re- 
ſolution to engage in its deliver- | 
WAB. 
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All my engagements I will conſtrue to thee, 
All the charactery of my ſad brows.— . 
Leave me with haſte, [Exit Porcia. 
23 4 » | : 


3 
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o 
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Enter Lucius and Ligarius. 

Tuucius, who's there that knocks? | 

Luc. Here is a ſick man, that would ſpeak with 
0 you. | | 

XZ Bru. Cains Ligarius, that Melellus ſpake of. 
Boy, ſtand aſide. Caius Ligarius! how? 
® Cai. Vouchſafe good-morrow from a feeble tongue. 

* Bru. O, what a time have you choſe out, brave 

a Caius, R 

To wear a kerchief ? would you were not ſick ! 

Cai. I am not ſick, if Brutus have in hand 

2X Any exploit worthy the name of honour. 

= Bru. Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 

Had you an healthful ear to hear it. 

Cai. By all the Gods the Romans bow before, 

I here diſcard my ſickneſs. Soul of Rome] 

H LA Brave ſon, deriv'd from honourable loins ! 

6 19 Thou, like an Exorciſt, haſt conjur'd up 

My mortified ſpirit. Now bid me run, 

And I will ſtrive with things impoſſible 

Lea, get the better of them. What's to do? 
Bru. A piece of work, that will make ſick. men 

whole. . * 

Cai. But are not ſome whole, that we muſt make 
. 

Bru. That we muſt alſo. What it is, my Caius, 

II ſhall unfold to thee, as we are going, 

cs To whom it muſt be done. | 

0 Car. Set on your foot, | 

And with a heart new-fir'd I follow you, 
Jo do I know not what: but it ſufficeth, 
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That Brutus leads me on. | 
Eru, Follow me then. [ Exeunt, 


wm. 


Cubanges to Cæſar's Palace. 
2. 8 and Lightning. Enter Julius Cæſar. 
Cæſ. | OR heav'n, nor earth, have been at peace 


to-night ; 
Thrice hath Calpburnia in her deep cry'd out, 
wy Keef ho ! they murder Cæſar.“ Who's within! ? 


* 


| Enter a Servant, 
Serv. My Lord ? 
Cæſ. Go bid the — ho preſent ſacrifice, 
And bring me their opinions of ſucceſs. | 
Serv. 1 will, wy Lord. | [ Exit, 


| 
| 
| 


Ru Calphurnia. 


Cal. What mean you, Cæſar? think you to walk 


forth? 

You ſhall not ſtir out of your houſe to- day. 

Cæſ. Cæſar hall forth. The things, that threatned 

me, 

Ne'er lookt but on my back, when they ſhall ſce 
The face of Cæſar, they are vaniſhed. 

Cal. Cæſar, I never ſtood on ceremonies, 
Yet now they fright me, There is one within, 
Beſides the things that we have heard and feen, 
Recounts moſt horrid ſights ſeen by the Watch, 
A lioneſs hath whelped in the ſtreets, 
And CY have yawn'd, and yiclded up their dead ; 

55 


4 * 
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Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks and ſquadrons and right form of war, 

8 Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol: 

The noiſe of battle hurtled in the air; 

Horſes did neigh, and dying men did groan; 
And Ghoſts did ſhriek, and ſqueal about the ſtreets, 
"= OCz/ar! theſe things are beyond all uſe, 
And I do fear them. | 

47 Cæſ. What can be avoided, 

XX Whoſe end is purpos'd by the mighty Gods ? 
Feet Cæſar ſhall go forth: for theſe predictions 

Are to the world in general, as to Cæſar. 


Cal. When beggars die, there are no comets ſeen ; 

The heav'ns themſelves blaze forth the death of 

1 Princes. | 93 

4 Cæſ. Cowards die many times before their deaths, 
,“e valiant never taſte of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, ; 
It ſeems to me moſt ſtrange that men ſhould fear, 
Seeing that? death, a neceſſary end, ; 
Will come, when it will come. 

Enter Servant. 


What ſay the Augurs? x 
Se / v. They would not have you to ſtir forth to-day. 

2X Plucking the entrails of an Offering forth, 
They could not find a heart within the beaſt, 

| [Exit Servant. 

Caæſ. The Gods do this * in ſhame of conn i 

Ce ſar ſhould be a beaſt without a heart, | 
If he ſhould ſtay at home to-day for fear, 


| S —geath, a neceſſary end, &c.] in the mouth of Cæſar. 
. This is a ſentence derived from 5. —in ſobame of cowardiſe :] 
the Stoical doctrine of predeſtina- The ancients did not place cou- | 
tion, and is therefore improper tage but wiſdom in the heart. 


VVV 


No, Ceſar ſhall not; 


Danger knows full well, 


That Cæſar is more dangerous than he; 
We were two lions litter'd in one day, 
And I the eider and more terrible ; . 


And Cæſar ſhall go forth. 
Cal. Alas, my Lord, 


'Your wiſdom is conſum'd in confidence : : 

Do not go forth to day; call it my fear, 

That keeps you in the houſe, and not your own, 

We'll ſend Mark Antony to the Senate-houſe, 
And he will lay, you are not well to-day : 
Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 

Cæſ. Mark Antony ſhall ſay, I am not well 

And, for thy humour, I will ſtay at home, 


LEN EV. 


Enter Decius. 


Here's Decius Brutus, he ſhall tell them ſo. 
Dec. Cæſar, all hail! Good morrow, worthy Cæſar; 


I come to fetch 


you to the Senate-houſe. 


Ce/. And you are come in very happy time, 
To bear my Greeting to the Senators, | 
And tell them that I will not come to-day : 
Cannot, is falſc; and that I dare not, falſer; 

I will not come to-day. Tell them ſo, Decius. 


Cal, pes he i is fick, 


9 Inold eons, 
Me heard two tions) The 


firit _ | 
4 ebene 
The copies have been all corrupt, 


and the paſſage, of courſe, unin 
telligible. But the flight altera- 
tion, I have made , reſtores ſenſe 


d 


to the whole; and the ſentiment 


will neither be unworthy” of 
Shakeſpeare, nor the boaſt too ex- 
travagant for Ca ſar in a vein of 
vanity to utter: that he and Dan- 


ger were two twin whelps of a 
lion, and he the elder, and more 


terrible of the two, TREOB. 


Cel. 
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41 


Czf. Shall Cæſar ſend a lye? 
Have I in conqueſt ſtretcht mine arm ſo far, 
To be afraid to tell Grey-beards the truth? 
Decius, go tell them, Cæſar will not come. _ 
Dec. Moſt mighty Ceſar, let me know ſome cauſe, 
Leſt 1 be laugh'd at, when I tell them ſo. | 
Cæſ. The cauſe is in my will, I will not come 
That is enough to ſatisfy the Senate. 
But for your private ſatisfaction, 
Becauſe I love you, I will let you know, 
Calphurnia here, my wife, ſtays me at home: 
She dreamt laſt night, ſhe ſaw my Statue, 
Which, like a fountain with an hundred ſpouts, 


Land that Great Me: ſhall 
preſs | 
For tinQures, Rains, relicks, 
and cogniſance.] That this 
dream of the ſtatue's ſpoutin 
blood ſhould ſignify, the — 
of power and empire to Nome 
from the influence of Cæſar's 
arts and arms, and wealth and 
honour to the noble Romans 
through his beneficence, expreſſed 


Rome Hall Jack reviving blood, 


by the words, From you, great 


Did run pure blood : and many luſty Romans 

Came ſmiling, and did bathe their hands in it. 

"Theſe ſhe applies for warnings and portents, 

And evils imminent; and on her knee 

Hath begg'd, that I will ſtay at home to-day. 
Dec. This Dream is all amiſs interpreted 

It was a Viſion fair and fortunate : 

Your Statue, ſpouting blood in many pipes, 

In which ſo many ſmiling Romans bath'd, 

Signifies, that from You great Rome ſhall ſuck 

Reviving blood; * and that Great Men ſhall preſs 

For tinctures, ſtains, relicks, and cogniſance. 

This by Calphurnia's Dream is ſignify'd. 


Cæſ. 


is intelligible enough. But how 
theſe great men ſhould literally 
preſs fors tinctures, ſtains, relicks, 
and cogni/an. e, when the ſpoutin 
blood was only a ſymbolical vi- 
ſion, I am at a loſs to apprehend. 
Here the circumſtances of the 
dream, and the interpretation of 
it, are confounded with one ano- 
ther. This line therefore, 
For tinctures, tains, relicks, and 
cogniſance, 7's 
muſt needs be in way of ſimili- 


tude 


42 JULIUS 
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Cæſ. And this way have you well expounded it. 
Dec, IT have, when you have heard what I can fay 
And know it now, the Senate have concluded 
To give this day a Crown to mighty Ceſar. 
If you ſhall ſend them word you-will not come, 
Their minds may change. Beſides it were a mock 
Apt to be render'd, for ſome one to ſay, | 
Freak up the Senate *till another time, 


„When Cæſar's Wife ſhall meet with better Dreams.“ 


If Cæſar hide himſelf, ſhall they not whiſper, 


Lo, Ceſar is afraid!” 


Pardon me, Ceſar; for my dear, dear, love 

To your proceeding bids me tell you this: 

* Arid reaſon to my love is liable. 

Cæſ. How fooliſh do your Fears ſeem now, Cal- 


phurnia ? 


Jam aſhamed, I did yield to them. | 
Give me my Robe, for I will go. And, look, 


tude only; and if fo, it appears 
that ſome lines are wanting be- 
_ tween this and the preceding; 
which want ſhould, for the fu- 
ture, be marked with afleriſks, 
The ſenſe of them is not difficult 
to recover, and, with it, the pro- 
priety of the line in queſtion. 
The ſpeaker had ſaid, the Statue 
ſignifed, that by Cz/r's influ- 
ence K:me ſhould flouriſh and in- 
creaſe in empire, and that preat 
men ſhould preſs to him to par- 
take of his good fortune, juſt as 
men run with handkerchiefs, Cr. 
to dip them in the blood of mar- 
tyrs, that they may partake of 
their merit. Ii is true, the thought 
is from the Chriſtian Hitiory ; but 
fo ſmall an anachreniſm is no- 
thing with our poet, Beſides, it 
is not my interpretation which 
introduces it, it was there before ; 


* 


For the line in queſtion can bear 
no other ſenſe than as an alluſion 
to the blood of the Martyrs, and 
the ſuperſtition of ſome Churches 
with regard to it. WakB. 


I am not of opinion that any 


thing 1s loſt, and have therefore 
marked no omiſſion. The ſpeech, 
which is intentionally pompous, 
is ſomewhat confuſed. 
are two alluſions; one to coats 


armorial, to which princes make 


additions, or give new tinfures, 
and new marks of cogni/ance ; 
the other to martyrs, whoſe re- 


liques are preſerved with venera- 


tion, The Romans, ſays Brutus, 
all come to you as to a faint, for 
reliques, as to a prince, for ho- 
nours. 

2 And reaſon, &c.] And reaſon, 
or propriety of conduct and lan- 
guage, is ſubordinate to my love. 
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Julius CESAR. 43 


SCENE VI. 


Emer Brutus, Ligarius, Metellus, Caſca, Trebonius, 
Cinna and Publius. ö 


Where Publius is come to fetch me. 

Pub. Good - morrow, Cæſar. 

Cæſ. Welcome, Publius. 
What, Brutus, are you ſtirr'd ſo early too? 
Good- -Morrow, Caſca. Caius Ligarius, 
Czſar was ne'er ſo much your enemy, 
As that ſame Ague which hath made you lean, 
What is 't o'clock ? 

Bru. Cæſar, tis ſtricken eight. 

Caæſ. Ga thank you for your pains and courteſy. 


| Enter Antony. 


See! Antony, that revels long of nights, 
Is notwithſtanding up. Good- -morrow, 4" 
Ant. So to molt noble Cæſar. 
Cæſ. Bid them prepare within: a 
I am to blame to be thus waited for. 
Now, Cinna; now Metellus, What 7 rebonius | 
I have an hour's talk in ſtore for you, 
Remember, that you call on me to-day ; 
Be near me, that I may remember you. 
Treb. Ceſar, I will. — And fo near will I be, N 
[ Aide. 
That your beſt Friends ſhall wiſh I had been further. 
Cæſ. Good Friends, go in, and taſte ſome wine with 
"mE, 
And we, like Fri 'ends, will idee go together. 
Bru. That every like is not the ſame, O Cæſar, 
The heart of Brutus yerns to think upon! [Exeunt. 


85 SCENE 
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S CENA VMI. 


Changes to a Street near the Capitol. 
Enter Artemidorus, reading a paper. 


AS AR, beware of Brutus; take beed of Caſſius ; 
come not near Caſca; have an eye to Cinna; ſruſt 
not T rebonius ; mark well Metellus Cimber; Decius 


Brutus loves thee not; thou haſt wrong'd Caius Liga- 


rius. There is but one mind in all theſe men, and it is 


bent againſt Cæſar. If thou be'ſt not immortal, look 


about thee; ſecurity gives way to conſpiracy. The 
mighty Gods defend thee ! 


Thy Lover, dts 


Here will I ſtand, till Cæſar paſs along, 


And as a ſuitor will I give him this; 

My heart laments, that virtue cannot live 

Out of the teeth of emulation, | | 
If thou read this, O Cæſar, thou may'ſ ve; Wa; 


If not, the fates with Traitors do contrive. [Exil. 


Enter Porcia and Lucius. 


Fer. Ipr'ythee, Boy, run to the Senate- houſe; 
Stay not to anſwer me, but get thee gone. 
Why doſt thou ſtay ? 


Luc. To know my errand, Madam. 


Por. I would have had thee there, and here again, 


Ere I can tell thee what thou fnouldſt do cher — 
O Conſtancy, be ſtrong upon my ſide, 
Sct a huge mountain *tween my heart and tongue; 


= I have a man's mind, but a woman's might, | _Y 


How bard it is for women to keep counſel! 
Art thou here yet? 


the fates auith Traitors do contriwe.] The fates join with trai- 


rs in contriving nne, 
Lites 
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Luc. Madam, what ſhould I do? 
Run to the Capitol, and nothing elſe ? 
And ſo return to you, and nothing elſe? I 
5 Por. Yes, bring me word, boy, if. thy Lord look 
5 well, „„ | 
For he went ſickly forth : and take good note, 
What Cæſar doth, what ſuitors preſs to him. 
Hark, boy! what noiſe is that? 

Luc. J hear none, Madam. 

Por. Pr'ytlier, liſten well: 
I heard a buſtling rumour like a fray, 
And the wind brings it from the Capitol. 
Luc. Sooth, Madam, I hear nothing. 


Enter Artemidorus. 


Por. Come hither, fellow, which way haſt thou 
been ? 
Art. At mine own houſe, good lady. 
Por. What is 't o'clock ? 
— Art. About the ninth hour, Lady. 
Por. Is Cæſar yet gone to the Capitol? 
Art. Madam, not yet. I go to take my ſtand, ; 
To fee him paſs on to the Capitol. | 
Por. Thou haſt ſome ſuit to Cæſar, haſt thou not? 
Art. That | have, Lady. If it will pleaſe Cæſar 
To be ſo good to Cæſar, as to hear me, 
I ſhall beſeech him to befriend himſelf. | CS | 
Por. dots nn thou any harm intended tow'rds 
im: 
Art. None that I know will be, much that I fear; 
Good-morrow to you. Here the ſtreet is narrow: 
The throng, that follows Cæſar at the heels, 
Of Senators, of Prætors, common Suitors, 
Will crowd a feehle Man almoſt to death; 
I'Il get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Cæſar as he comes along. [ Exit, 
| ES | Por. 


\ 
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Por. I muſt go in—ah me! how weak a thing 

The heart of Woman is! O Brutus] Brutus! 

The heavens ſpeed thee in thine enterprize! 

Sure, the Boy heard me: Brutus hath a Suit, 

That Cæſar will not grant. O, I grow faint : 

Run, Lucius, and commend me to my Lord; 

Say, I am merry; come to me again, 

And bring me word what he doth ſay to thee.” 
5 Exeunt ſeverally. 
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ACT IM CENT YL 


The Street before the Capitol ; and the Capitol 


open. 


Flouriſh. Enter Cæſar, Brutus, Caſſius, Caſca, De- 
cius, Metellus, Trebonius, Cinna, Antony, Lepi- 
dus, Artemidorus, Popilius, Publius, and the 
Sooth-ſayer. 


CESAR“ 


IHE Ides of March are come. 
Sooth. Ay, Ceſar, but not gone. 
Art. Hail, Ceſar. Read this ſchedule. 
Dec. Trebonius doth defire you to o'er-read 
At your beſt leiſure, this his humble ſuir, 
Art. O Cæſar, read mine firſt ; for mine's a ſuit, 
That touches Cæſar nearer. Read it, great Ceſar. 
Cz/. What touches us ourſelf, ſhall be laſt ſerv'd. 
Art. Delay not Cæſar, read it inſtantly, 
Cæſ. What, is the fellow mad? 
Pub. Sirrah, give place. ; a 


Caſ. 
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JULIUS CASAR. 47 
Caſ. What, urge you your petitions in the ſtreet ? 
Come to the Capitol. © 5 . 
Pop. I wiſh, your enterprize to-day may thrive. 
Caſ. What enterprize, Popilius ? 
Pop. Fare you well. | 
Bru. What ſaid Popilius Lena ? 
Caf. He wiſh*d, to-day our enterprize might thrive. 
I fear, our purpoſe is diſcovered. 8 
Bru. Look, how he makes to Cæſar. Mark him. 
Caſ. Caſca, be ſudden, for we fear prevention. 
Brutus, what ſhall be done, if this be known ? 
Caſſius, or Cæſar, never ſhall turn back; 
For I will ſlay myſelf. 
Bru. Caſſius, be conſtant. x 
Popilius Lena ſpeaks not of our purpoſe ; 
For, look, he ſmiles, and Cz/ar doth not change. 
Caf. Trebonius knows his time; for look you, Brutus, 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way. | 
= Dec. Where is Metellus Cimber ? Let him go, 
And preſently prefer his ſuit to Cæſar. | 
Bru. He is addreſt; preſs near, and ſecond him. 
Cin. Caſcu, you are the firſt that rears your hand. 
Cæſ. Are we all ready? what is now amils, 
That Cæſar and his Senate muſt redreſs ? 1 
Met. Moſt high, moſt mighty, and moſt puiſſant 
1 E | EN Ceſc ar, ; 
= Metellus Cimber throws before thy ſeat [ Kneeling. 
An humble heart. | 
= C2/. I muſt prevent thee, Cimber. 
Ilheſe couchings and theſe lowly curteſies 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 
= Might fire the blood of ordi- afterwards in this play he fays, 
nary men,] It is plain we The power of ſpeech to s TIR 


By ſhould read, | men bloods. Wars. 
= —ſtir rhe 5ʃ. This is plauſible, but not fo 
dubmiſſion does not fire the blood, neceſſary as that it ſhould be ad- 


but melt it to compaſſion; or, as mitted into the text. 
he ſays juſt aſter, thaw it, So 4 : 
| 5 And 


„ 
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Into the lane of children. 


To think that Cæſar bears ſuch rebel blood, 
That will be thaw'd from the true quality 


JULIUS CESARX. 


5 And turn pre- ordinance and firſt decree 


Be not fond, 


With that which melteth fools; I mean, ſweet words; 
Low-crooked curtſies, and baſe ſpaniel- fawning. 

Thy brother by decree is baniſhed ; | 

If thou doſt bend, and pray, and fawn for him, 

1 ſpurn thee like a cur out of my way. 

Know, Cz/ar doth not wrong; nor without cauſe 


Will he be ſatisfied, 


Met. Is there no voice more worthy than my own, 
To found more {ſweetly in great Cæſar's ear, 
For the repealing of my baniſh'd brother? 

Bru. 1 kiſs thy hand, but not in flattery, Cæſar; 
Deſiring thee, that Publius Cimber may | 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 


Cæſ. What, Brutus! . 


Caſ. Pardon, Cæſar; Ceſar, pardon 
As low as to thy foot doth Caſſius fall, 


To beg 


eniranchiſement for Pablius Cimber. 


Cz/. I could be well mov'd, if I were as you; 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me; 
But I am conſtant as the northern ſtar, 

Of whoſe true, fixt, and reſting quality, 


There is no fellow in the firmament; 


- 


The ſkies are painted with unnumbred ſparks, 
They are all fire, and every one doth ſhine ; 
But there's but one in all doth hold his place. 
So, in the world, *tis furniſh'd well with men, 


5 And turn pre-ordinance—] 
Pre-ordinance, for ordinance al- 
ready eſtabliſhed. WaRB. 
. © Into the lane of children.—] 
J do not well underſtand what is 
meant by the lane of children, I 
ſhould read, the lac of children, 


— — — — — 


It was, change pre-ordinance ard 
decree into the law of children ; 
into ſuch ſlight determinations as 


every ſtart of will would alter. 


Lane and /awe in ſome manu- , 


ſeripts are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 
And 
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And men are fleſh and blood, and? apprehenſive ; 
Vet, in the number, I do know * but one | 
That unaſſailable 9 holds on his rank, 
Unſhak'd of motion: and that I am he 
Let me a little ſhew it, ev'n in this; 
That I was conſtant, Cimber ſhould be baniſh'd ; 
And conſtant do remain to keep him ſo. | 
Cim. O Cæſar 8 18 
Cæſ. Hence ! Wilt thou lift up Ohmpus? 
Dec. Great Cæſar— TR” 
Cæſ. Doth not Brutus bootleſs kneel? ( 
Caſca. Speak hands for me. [They ſtab Cæſar. 
Cæſ. Et tu, Brute? — Then fall Ceſar! [ Dies. 
Cin. Liberty! Freedom ! Tyranny is dead 
Run hence, proclaim. Cry it about the ſtreets. 
Caſ. Some to the common Pulpits, and cry out, 
Liberty, freedom, and enfranchiſcment. | 
Bru, People, and Senators! be not affrighted; 
Fly not, ſtand ſtill, Ambition's debt is paid, 
Caſca. Go to the Pulpit, Brutus... 
Dec. And Caſſius too. E +. 
Bru, Where's Publius? FF | 
Cin. Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. - 
Met. Stand faſt together, leſt ſome friends of 
WW Caeſar's © | 
Should chance— | 
= Bru. Talk not of ſtanding. Publius, good cheer ; 
& There is no harm intended to your perſon,  * | 
Nor to no Roman elſe ; ſo tell them, Publius. 
= Caf. And leave us, Publius, leſt that the people, 
**® Ruſhing on us, ſhould do your age ſome miſchief, 


w 
* - 


2 | | | | 
| = .7 ——apprehenſive;] Suſcep- his courſe. We commonly ſay, 
fo LE üble of fear, or other paſſions, To hold a rank, and, To hold on 
r. == Ip but one] One, and on- a cour/e.0r way, 
u-, dne. 1 Doth not Brutus bootle/s 
d. „ lll en bis rank,] Per- kneel?) I would read, 

haps, holds on his race; continues Do not Brutus bootleſs Ane! 
d Vol. VII. 5 Bru. 


50 
But we the Doers. 


nn 


Enter Trebonius. 


Caſ. Where is Antony ? 


Tre, Fled to his houſe amaz'd. 


 JULIUS CESAR; 
Bru, Do ſo: and let no man W this deed, 


Mea, wives, and children, ſtare, cry out, and run, 


As it were Doomsday. 


Pru. Fates! we will know your pleaſures ; * 
That we ſhall die, we know; tis but the time, 
And drawing days out, that men ſtand upon. 

Caf. Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life, 
Cuts of ſo many years of fearing death. 

Bru. Grant that, and then is death a benefit: 
So are we Cæſar's friends, that have abridg'd 


His time of fearing death. 


* Stoop, Romans, op; 5 


And let us bathe our hands in Cæſar's blood 


2 In all the editions this ſpeech 
is aſcribed to Brutus, than which 
nothing is more inconſiſtent with 
his mild and philoſophical cha- 
racter. But (as I often find 
ſpeeches in the later editions put 
into wrong mouths, different from 
the firſt publiſned by the author) 
I think this liberty not unreaſon- 
able. | Pore. 

too, Romans, ftoop,] Mr. 
Pope has arbitrarily taken away 
the remainder of this ſpeech from 
Brutus, and placed it to Caſca * 
becauſe, he thinks, 'nothing is 
more inconſiſtent with Brutus 
mild and philofophical character. 

have made bold to reſtore the 
ſpeech to its right owner. Brutus 
eſteem'd the death of Cæſar a 


facrifice to liberty: and, as ſuch, 

gloried in his heading the enter- 
priſe. Beſides, our poet is ſtrictly 
copying a fact in hiſtory, Plu- 
tarch, in the life of Cz/ar, ſays, 
% Brutus and his followers, being 
« yet hot with the murder, march'd 
„ in a body from the ſenate- 
* houſe to the Capitol, with their 
& drawn ſwords, with an air of 
« confidence and aſſurance. 
And, in the life of Brutus, 

© Brutus and his party betook 
* themſelves to the Capitol, and 
« in their way ſewing their 


Handi all bloody, and their na- 
* ked ſwords, proclaim'd liberty 


„to the people,” Tuo. 
Dr. Warbarton follows Pope. 


Up 


oe 


JULIUS CASAR 5t 
Up to the elbows, and beſmear our ſwords; .... 
T 2 walk we forth ev'n to the Market-place, 151 
And, waving our red weapons o' er our heads, 
Let's all cry, © Peace! Freedom! and Liberty!” _ 
Caſ. Moon then, and waſh. How many azes hence | 
[Dipping their ſwords in Cæſar g ed, 
Shall this our lofty Scene be acted o r. 
In States unborn, and accents yet unknown ? , 
Bru. How many times ſhall Cæſar bleed in ſport, 4 
That now on Pompey's Baſis lies N 
No worthier than the duſt? / , 
Caf. So oft as that ſhall be, 
So often ſhall the knot of us be call'd 
The men that gave their country th 75 
Dec. What, ſhall we forth? | 
Caf. Ay, every man away. N55 
Brutus ſhall lead, and we will grace his keeld | 
With the moſt boldeſt, and beſt hearts. of Rome, 


Enter a Servant. 


Bru. Soft, who comes here? A friend of An 1 
Serv. Thus, Brutus, did my maſter bid me Ede 3 
Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down; {kneeling. 
And, being — thus he bade me ſay. * 
miar! is noble, wiſe, valiant and honeſt; 
Cæſar was mighty, bold, royal and loving ; ; 
Say, I love Brutus, and J honour-him ; 
Say, I fear'd Cz/ar, honour'd him, and lov'd lm, 
If Brutus will vouchſafe that Antony > uM 
May ſafely come to him, and be reſolv'd 
How Cæſar hath deſerv'd to lie in death: 
Mark Antony ſhall not love Ceſar dead. 
So well as Brutus living; but will follow 
The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus, 
Thorough the hazards of this untrod State, 
With all true faith. So ſays my maſter Antony. 
Bru. Thy maſter is a wiſe and valiant Roman; 
WS: 1 never 


i 


„ - [UAVs CESAR 


I never thought him worſe, 

Tell him, ſo \ pleaſe him come unto this place, 

He ſhall be ſatisfied ; and by my honour, «+ 

Depart untouch'd. 2 111 

Serv. PII fetch him preſently. [Exit Sita. 
Bra. I know, that we ſhall have him well to friend. 
Caſ. 1 wiſh, we may: but yet have I a mind, 

That fears him much; and my milgiving ſtill. 

Falls ſhrewdly to the purpoſe. 


8 C NE", II. 
Enter Antony. 


Bru. But here comes Antony. Welfome, Mark 
Antony, © 
Ant. O mighty Cæſar! doſt thou le ſo low ? 
Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpoils, 
Shrunk to this little meaſure ?——fare thee well. 
I know not, Gentlemen, what you intend, 
Who elſe muſt be let blood, 3 who elſe is ak ; 
If I myſelf, there is no hour ſo fit | 
As Czſar*s death's hour; nor no inſtrument . 
Of. half that worth as thoſe your ſwords, made rich 
With the moſt-noble blood of all this world. 
] do beſeech ye, if ye bear me hard, 
Now, whilſt your purpled hands do reek and ſmoke, 
Fulfil your pleaſure. Live a thouſand years, 
I ſhall not find myſelf ſo apt to die 
No place will pleaſe me ſo, no mean of death, 
As here by Cæſar, and by you cut off, | 
The choice and maſter ſpirits of this age. 

Bru. O Antony ! beg not your death of us: 
Though now we muſt appear bloody and cruel, A 
As, by our hands, and this our preſent act, 3 
You ſee, we do; yet ſee you but our hands, 


3 —who 4 is rank;] Who overtepred his equals, and grown 
elſe may be — to have 400 high for the publick ſafety. p 
An 
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And this the bleeding buſineſs they have done; 25 50 


Our hearts you ſee not, they are pitiful; 
And pity to the general wrong of Rome | 


(As fire drives out fire, ſo pity, pity) SM 00%: I | | 
Hath done this deed on Cæſar. Fot Jann — I . 
To you our ſwords have leaden points, Mark Antony 3 
Our arms exempt from malice, and our hearts 
Of brothers? temper, do receive you in A. \ 


With all kind love, good thoughts, and. reverence. 
Caf. Your voice ſhall be as ſtrong as any man - St 
In the diſpoſing of new dignities. 
Bru. Only be patient, till we have appeas Pq 
The multitude, beſide themſelves with fear; 
And then we will deliver you the cauſe, | 
Why I, that did love Cefer when I ſtrook him, 
Proceeded thus. n 
Ant. I doubt not of your wiſdom. 
Let each man render me his bloody hand. 10 
Firſt, Marcus Brutus, will L hake with you; 
Next, Caius Caſſius, do I take your hand 3 
Now, Decius Brutus, yours; now yours, Metellus ; 

/ Yours, Cinna; and, my valiant Caſca, yours; 10 
Tho! laſt, not leaſt in love, yours, good Trebonius. 
Gentlemen all—alas, what ſhall I ſay? as 
My credit now ſtands on ſuch ſlippery ground, 

That one of two bad ways you muſt conceit me, 
Either a coward or a flatterer.  _ |. 

That I did love thee, Cæſar, oh, tis true ; ; 
f then thy ſpirit look upon us now, 

Shall it not grieve thee, dearer than thy death, 
To ſee thy Antony making his peace, 
Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, 

Moſt Noble! in the preſence of thy corſe? 
Had I as many eyes, as thou haſt wounds, 


1 Our an erempl from ma- perhaps the true rediling.' The 
Ice,. —] This is the reading old copy has, 
only of the modern editions, yet Our arms in ſtrengih of malice. | 


E 3: n 
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Weeping as faſt as they ſtream forth thy blood, 
It would become me better, than to cloſe 
In terms of friendſhip with thine enemies. 
Pardon me, Julii here waſt thou bay'd, brave hart; 
Here didſt thou fall, and here thy hunters ſtand 
Sign'd in thy ſpoil, and. crimſonꝰd in thy Lethe. 
O world! thou waſt the foreſt to this hart, 
And this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee. 
How like a deer, ſtricken by many Princes, 
Poſt thou here lie? | | 

Caſ. Mark Antony. 

Ant. Pardon me, Cains Cafſust K 
The enemies of Cæſar ſhall ſay this: 

Then, in a friend, it is cold modeſty. 

Ca/. 1 blame you not for praiſing Ceſar 4 
But what compact mean you to have with us? 
Will you be prick'd in number of our friends, 
Or ſhall we on, and not depend on you? 

Ant. Thereſore I took your hands but was, in- 

deed, | 
Sway'd from the point, by looking down on Ceſar, 
Friends am I with you all, and love you all; 
Upon this hope, that you ſhall give me reaſons, 
Why, and wherein Cæſar was dangerous. 

Bru. Or elſe this were a ſavage ſpectacle. 
Our reaſons are ſo full of gaod regard, 

That were you, Antom, the Son of "ON 
You ſhould be ſatisfied. | 
Ant. That's all I ſeek; 

And am moreover fuitor, that I may 
Produce his body to the market- place, 

And in the Pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral, 


5 —crimſond in thy Lethe.] L. might bez D. imperfehy wrotey 
Mr, Theobald ſays, 7 2 diftiona-, therefore be will have death in- 
ries acknowoledge no ſuch word as ſtead of it, After all this pother, 
Lethe; yet he is not avithout ſup- Lethe was a common French 
poſition, that Shakeſpeare coin d ibe word, ſignifying death or deftruc- 
wart aud yet for 1 that, the ion, from the Latin 3 ys K. 
ru. 


} 


Ls 


= 
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Bru. You ſhall, Mark Antony. 
Caſ. Brutus, a word with you. 
You know not what you do; do not conſent, | 4/ide. 
That Antony ſpeak in his funeral: 
Know you, how much the People may be mov'd 
By that which he will utter? | 
Bru, By your pardon, | 
I will myſelf into the Pulpit firft, 
And ſhew the reafon of our Cæſar's death. 
What Antony ſhall ſpeak, I will proteſt 
He ſpeaks by leave, and by permiſſion 
And that we are contented, Cæſar ſhall 
Have all due rites, and lawful ceremomies : 
It ſhall advantage more, than do us wrong. 
Caſ. I know not what may fall. I like it not. 
Bru. Mark Antony, here. Take you Cæſar's body. 


You ſhall not in your-funeral ſpeech blame us, 


But ſpeak all good you can deviſe of Cæſar, 
And ſay, you do't by our permiſſion, 

Elſe ſhall you not have any hand at all 
Abour his funeral. And you ſhall ſpeak 


In the ſame Pulpit whereto I am going, ; 


Aiter my ſpeech is ended. 
Ant. Be it ſo; 
I do deſire no more. 
Bru. Prepare the body then, and follow us. 
| | Exeunt Conſpirators. 


S c E. N E IV. 


Maner Antony. 


Ant. O pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth! 
That I am meek and gentle with theſe butchers. 
Thou art the ruins of the nobleſt man, 

That ever lived © in the tide of times. 


Woe to the hand, that ſhed this coſtly blood! 


RR 


An the tide of times.] That is, in the courſe of times. | 


E 4 Over 


„ roots 


Over thy wounds now do | propheſy, ; 
Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips, 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue, 
A curſe ſhall light 7 upon the limbs of men; 
Domeſtick fury, and fierce civil ſtrife, 

Sh.ll -umber all the parts of 1taly 

Blob a d deſtructi n ſhall be ſo in uſe, 

An dreaful objects ſo familiar, 


C ES AR. 


That motgers ſha'l but ſmile, when they behold 
Their infants quarter'd with the hands of war: 
All pity choak'd with cuſtom of fell deeds 2 
Ard Cz/ar's ſpirit, ranging for revenge, 

With 474 by his fide. come hot from hell, 

Shall in theſe confines, with a Monarch's voice, 
Cr Havoc, and let ſlip the Dogs of war; 
That this foul ded ſhall {mel} above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 


7 —upon the LIMBS of men;] 
We s. d read, | 
LINE of men. 
i. e. human race. 

| WARBURTON, 

Hanmer reads, 
kind of mn. 

I rather think it ſhould be, 

e lives of Men. 
unleſs we read, 

ch ſe lymms AF en. 
That is, the/e t/o:d4 hounds of men. 
The uncommonngis of the word 
Hum eaſily made the change. 

5 Cry Havock,—] A learn- 
ed correſpondent; has informed 
me, that, in the military opera- 
tions of old t mes, hawk was 
the word by which ceclaration 
was made, that no quarter ſhould 
be given, | 

In a tract intitled, The C/ 
fice of the Corflaile & Ma of: 

chall itt the Tyme of Werre, con- 
| \ 


tained in the Black Book of 
the Admiralty, there is the fol- 
lowing chapter. | 

„ 'The peyne of hym that 
© crieth hawock & of them that 
followeth hym, etit. v.“ 
„tem Si quis javentus fue- 
rit qui clamorem inceperit qui 
„% vocatur Hau. 
„ Alfo that no man be fo har- 
dy to erye {{awvok upon peyne 
* that he that is begynner ſhall 
„ be deede therefore: & the re- 
manent that doo the ſame or 
« folow ſhall loſe their horſe & 
* hatineis ; and the perſones of 
„ ſuch as foloweth & eſcrien 
„ ſhal be under arreſt of the 
© Coneſtable & Mareſchall 
« warde unto tyme that they 
* have made fyn; & founde 
« ſurctie no morr to offende ; & 
his body in priſon at the Kyng 


« wylle=,” 
Enier 
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Enter Octavius s Servant. © 


You ſerve Ofavius Cæſar, do you not? 
Serv. I do, Mar- Antony. | 
Ant. Cæſar did write for you to come to Rome. 
Serv. He did receive his letters, and is coming; 
And bid me ſay to you by word of mouth 
O Cæſar Seeing the Body. 
Ant. Thy heart is big, get thee apart and weep ; 
Paſſion I ſee is catching ; for mine eyes, 
Seeing thoſe Beads of —— ſtand in thine, 
Began to water. Is thy maſter coming? 
Serv. He lies to-night within ſeven leagues of Rome. 
Ant. Poſt back with ſpeed, and tell him what hath 
chanc'd. 
Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 
No Rome of ſafety for Ofavins yet; 
Hie hence, and tell him ſo. Yet ſtay a while; 


Thou ſhalt not back, *cill I have borne this corſe 
Into the market- place: there ſhall I try 


In my Oration, how the people take 

The cruel iſſue of theſe bloody men; 
According to the which, thou ſhalt diſcourſe 
To young O#avius of the ſtate of things. 


Lend me your hand, [Exeunt with Czſar's body. 


SS 
Cbanges to the Forum. / 


Enter Brutus, and mounts the Roſtra Caſſius, with 
' the Plebeians, 


Pleb. E will be ſatisfied. Let us be ſatisfied. 
Bru. Then follow me, and give me 
audience, friends. 
2 Jug, g0 y you into the other ſtreet, 
And part 15 numbers. 
Thoſe that will hear me ſpeak, let em ſtay here; 


T hoſe, 


£ 
—— 


0 
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Of Cæſar's death. 


1 Pleb, J will hear Brabus ſpeak. | 
2 Pleb. I will hear Caſſius, and compare their rea- 


ſons, 


JULIUS CESAR, 


Thoſe that will follow Caſſius, go with him, 
And publick reaſons ſhall be rendered 


When fev*rally we hear them rendered. 


[Exit Caſſius, with ſome of the Plebeians. 
3 Pleb. The noble Brutus is aſcended : filence ! 
Bru. Be patient till the laſt, 
Romans, ? Countrymen, and Lovers! hear me for 


my cauſe; and be ſilent, that you;may hear. Believe 
me for mine honour, and have reſpect to mine honour, 
that you may believe. Cenſure me in your wiſdom, 


and awake your ſenſes, that you may the better judge. 


If there be any in this aſſembly, any dear friend of 
Cz/ar's, to him I ſay, that Brutus's love to Cæſar was 
no leſs than his. If then that friend demand, why 


Brutus roſe againſt Cæſar, this is my Anſwer: Not 


that I lov'd Czſar leſs, but that I lov'd Rome more. 


Had you rather Ceſar were living, and dye all ſlaves; 


than that Cæſar were dead, to Jive all free men? As 


 Czſar lov'd me, I weep for him; as he was fortunate, 


I rejoice at it; as he was valfant, IJ honour him; but 
as he was ambitious, I flew him, There are tears for 
his love, joy for his fortune, honour for his valour, 
ard death for his ambition. 


9 Countrymen, and Lovers &c. 
There is no where, in all Shake- 
ſpeare's works, a ſtronger proof 
of his not being what we call a 
{cholar, than this; or of his not 
knowing any thing of the genius 
of learned antiquity, This ſpeech 
of Brutus is wrote in imitation 


of his famed laconic brevity, and 


1s very fine in its kind, But no 
more like that brevity, than his 
times were like Brutus's, The 
ancient laconic brevity was 


ſimple, natural and eaſy: this is 
quaint, artificial, gingling, and 
abounding with forced antithe- 
ſis's. In a word a brevity, that 
for its falſe eloquence would have 
ſuited any character, and for its 
good ſenſe would have become 
the greateſt of our author's time; 
but yet, in a ſtile of declaiming, 
that fits as ill upon Brutus as our 
author's trowſers or collar- band 
would have done. WARE. 
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Who is here ſo baſe, that would be a bond-man ? 
If any, ſpeak ; for him have J offended. / 
Who is here ſo rude, that would not be a Raman? 
If any, ſpeak ; for him have I offended. , 
Who is here ſo vile, that will not love his Country ? 
If any, ſpeak ; for him have I offended, 
I pauſe for a Reply | 
All. None, Brutus, none. 
Bru. Then none have I offended. . 
I have done no more to Cæſar, than you ſhall do to 
Brutus. The queſtion of his death is infoll'd in the 
Capitol; his glory not extenuated, wherein he was 
worthy ; nor his offences enforc'd, for which he ſuf- 


fered death. 
Enter Mark Antony with Cæſar's body. 


Here comes his body, mourn'd by Mark Antony; who, 
though he had no hand in his death, ſhall receive the 
benefit of his dying, a place in the Commonwealth; 
as which of you ſhalſknot? With this I depart, that 
as I ſlew my beſt lover for the good of Rome; I have 
the ſame dagger for myſelf, when it ſhall pleaſe my 
Country to need my death. | 

All. Live, Brutus, We |. live! | 

1 Pleb. Bring him eh tijumph home unto his houſe, 

2 Pleb. Give him a ſtatue with his Anceſtors. 

3 Pleb. Let him be Cæſar. 

4 Pleb. Cæſar's better Parts 
Shall be crown'd in Brutus. 

1 Pleb. We'll bring him to his houſe 
With ſhouts and clamours. 

Bru. My Countrymen | 

2 Pleb. Peace! ſilence! Brutus ſpeaks, 

I Pleb. Peace, ho 

Bru. Good Countrymen, let me depart alone, 
And, for my ſake, ſtay here with Antony 
Do grace to Ceſar's corps, and grace his ſpeech 
Tending to Caſar's Glories; which Mark Antony 


By 


* 
A 2 


fror tos O&S AR; : 
By our permiſſion is allow'dꝭ to make. | 
J do intreat you, not a man depart, 


: Save 1 . till Antony have ſpoke: [Exit. 


S CEE vI. 


1 Pleb. Stay, ho, and let us hear Mark Antony. . 

3 Pleb. Let him go up into the public Chair, = 
We'll hear him. Noble Antony, go up. | 9 

Ant. For Brutus ſake, I am beholden to you. 

4 Pleb. What does he ſay of Brutus ? 

3 Pleb. He ſays, for Brutus lake | 8 | 
He finds himſelf beholden to us all. __ = 


4 Pleb. Twere beſt he ſpeak no harm of Brutus here. "8 
1 Pleb. This Ceſar was a Tyrant. be 
3 Pleb. Nay, that's certain. | 8 


We are bleſt, that Rome is rid of him. | 
2 Pleb. Peace; let us hear what Antony can ſay. 
Ant. You gentle Romans 
All. Peace, ho, let us hear him. 
Ant. Friends, Romans, Country men, lend me your 
ears. | 
I come to bury Cæſar, not to praiſe him. 
The Evil, that men do, lives after them, 
The Good is oft interred with heir bones; 
So let it be with Cæſar] noble Prutus : 
Hath told you, Cæſar was ambitious; 
If it were ſo, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievouſly hath Cæſar anſwer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the reſt, 
For Brutus is an honourable man, 
So are they all, all honourable men, 
Come I to ſpeak i in Cæſar's funeral. | 
He was my friend, faithful and juſt to me, 
But Brutus ſays, he was ambitious z 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whole ranſoms did the general coffers fill; 


Did 


* 
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Did this in Cæſar ſeem; ambitious? - - 
When that the poor have cry'd, Cæſar hath wepe: ; 
Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner ſtuff, 

Yer Brutus ſays, he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did ſee, that, on the Lupercal, 

I thrice preſented him a kingly crown, | 

Which he did. thrice refuſe. Was this ambition J 
Yet Brutus lays, he was ambitious z 


And, ſure, he is an honourable man, 


I ſpeak not, to diſprove what Brutus ſpoke, 
But here I am to ſpeak what I do know. 
You all did love him once, not without cauſe; 
What cauſe with-holds you then to mourn for him 2 
O judgment! thou art fled to brutiſh beaſts, 
And men have loſt their reaſon. Bear with me, 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cæſar, 
And I muſt pauſe till it come back to me. 
1 Pleb. Methinks, there is much reaſon in his 2 
in 
If thou ne rightly of the matter, 
* Ceſar has had great wrong. 
3 Pleb. Has he, Maſters? I fear there will a worſe | 
come in his place. | 


4 Pleb. Mark'd ye his words? he would not take 
the crown; 


Cæſar has had great wrong.]. Will he Be Jatisfied. — 

Nee, Cæſar had never wroyg But the verſe, as cited by Ben 

ut with juſt cauſe. If ever there Fohn/or, does not connect with, 
was ſuch a line written by Sh. ill ke be ſatisfied. Perhaps this 
Jpeare, I could fancy it might play was never printed in Ben 
have its place here, and very ha- Jobaſon's time, and ſo he had 
morouſly in the character of a nothing to judge by but as the 
Plebeian. One might believe Ben actor pleaſed to ſpeak it. Por- 
Johnſon's remark was made upon I have inſerted this note, be- 
no better credit than ſome blun- cauſe it is Pope s, for it is other- 
der of an actor in ſpeaking that wiſe of no value. It is ſtrange 


verſe near the beginning of the that he ſhould ſo much forget 


third act. the date of the copy before him, 
Know, Cæſar dot not wrong; as to think it not primed 1 in Joy 
nor without cauſe | ſon's time, 


4 Thereforeg 
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Therefore, 'tis certain he was not ambitious. - 
1 Pleb. If it be found ſo, ſome will dear abide it. 
2 Pleb. Poor foul! his n e red as fire with 
weeping, 5 
3 Pleb. There's not a nobler man in Nome chan 
| Antony. © 
4 Pleb. Now, mark him, he begins to ſpeak. 
Ant. But yeſterday the word of Ceſar might 
Have ſtood againſt the world ; now lies he there, 
And none ſo poor to do him reverence. © 
O maſters! if I were diſpos'd to ſtir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
I ſhould do Brutus wrong, and Caffius 
Who, you all know are honourable men. 
I will not do them wrong: I rather chuſe 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myſelf and you; 
Than I will wrong ſuch honourable men. 
But here's a parchment, with the ſeal of Cz/ar, 
1 found it in his cloſet, tis his Will; 
Let but the Commons hear this Teſtament, 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read, 
And they would go and kiſs dead Cæſar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his facred ment 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And dying, mention it within their Wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Vito their iſſue. | 
4 Pleb. We'll hear the Will, read it, Mark Antony. 
1 The Will, the Will. We will hear Cejar $ 
Will. 
Ant. Have patience, gentle, friends, I muſt not 
read it; 
It is n& meet you know how Cæſar lov'd you. 
You are not wood, you are not ſtones, but men, 
And, being men, hearing the will of Cæſar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 


And none ſo poor] The meaneſt man is now too high to 
8 do reverence to Cæſar. 
+ © *Tis 


Jo 


* 


zuLrus SAN 6 
Tis good you know not, that you are his heirs; 
For if you ſhould, O what would come of it? | 
4 Pleb. Read the Will, we will hear it, Antony; 
You ſhall read us the Will, Cæſar's Will. 1” 
Ant. Will you be patient? will you ſtay a While? 
I have o'erſhot myſelt, to tell you of ite v1 EE 
I fear, I wrong the honourable men, oh 
Whoſe daggers have ſtabb'd: Czar. I do fear it. 
4 Pleb. They were traitors. Honourable men! 
All. The Will! the Teſtament! #3 
2 Pleb. They were villains, murderers. The Will! 
read the Will! $3215 44848 
Ant. Lou will compel me then to read the Will? 
Then make a ring about the corps of Cæſar. 5 
And let me ſhew you him, that made the Will. 
Shall I deſcend ? and will you give me leave? 
All. Come down. | BE 
2 Pleb. Deſcend. | He comes down from the pulpit. 
3 Pleb. You ſhall have leave. Br ; 
4 Pleb. A ring; ſtand round. 
I Pleb. Stand from the hearſe, ſtand from the body. 
2 Pleb. Room for Antony——moſt noble Antony. 
Ant. Nay, preſs not ſo upon me, ſtand far off. 
All. Stand back! room | bear back! | 
Ant. It you have tears, prepare to ſhed them now. 
You all do know this mantle; I remember, 
The firſt time ever Cæſar put it on, 


?T'was on a ſummer's evening in his tent, 
That day he overcome the Nervii. 


© 


Look! in this place, ran Caſſus dagger through ; _ 

See, what a Rent the envious Caſca made; . 

Through this, the well-beloved Brutus ſtabb'd ; 

And as he pluck'd his curſed ſteel away, | 

Mark, how. the blood of Cæſar follow'd- it! 

As ruſhing out of doors, to be reſolv'd, 

If Brutus ſo unkindly knock'd, or no. - 

For Brutus, as you know, was Cæſar's angel, 

Judge, oh you Gods! how dearly Cz/ar loy'd him; 
1 | \ | This 


_, == 
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This was the moſt unkindeſt cut of all; 
For when the noble Cæſar ſaw him ſtab, 
Ingratitude, more ſtrong than traitors arms, 
Quite vanquiſh'd him; then burſt his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the Baſe of Pompey's ſtatue, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Cæſar fell 
O what a fall was there, my countrymen! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down : 
Wbilſt bloody treaſon flouriſh'd over us. 
O, now you weep; and, I perceive, you feel 3 
The dint of pity ; theſe are gracious drops. 3 
Kind ſouls! what, weep you when you but behold Þ 
Our Cæſar's veſture wounded ? look you here! k 
Here is himſelf, marr'd, as you ſee, by traitors, 
I Pleb. O piteous ſpectacle 

2 Pleb. O noble Cæſar ! 

3 Pleb. O woful day ! | 

4 Pleb. O traitors, villains ! 

x Pleb. O moſt bloody fight! | 
_ _ 2 Pleb. We will be reveng'd : revenge: about 
ſeekx burn fire kill——ſlay | let not a trai- 
tor live. | | 
Ant. Stay, Councrymen 


3 And, in his mantle, &c.] then the reflection, which follows, 
Read the lines thus, O what a fall was there 
And, in his mantle muſiing up is natural, lamenting the diſgrace 
his face, _of being at laſt ſubdued in that 
Which all the aubile ran bloed, quarrel in which he had been 5 
great Cæſar fell, compleat victor. Wars. 
Eon at the Baſe of Pompey's I know not whether the tran - 
Statue. poſition be needful: the ima _ 
Plutarch tells us, that Cæſar ſeems to be, that the blood of Eo 
received many wounds in the face Cz/ar flew upon the ſtatue, and 
on this occaſion, ſo that it might trickled down it. And the ex- 
be faid to run blood, But, in- clamation, = 
ſtead of that, the Statue, in this O what a full was tber 2 i 
reading, and not the face, is ſaid follows better after ls: 
to do 10; it is plain theſe two great Cæſar fell, 1 
lines ſhould be tranſpoſed: Aud than with a line interpoſed. A 
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1 Pleb. Peace there. Hear the noble Antony, 

2 Pleb. We'll hear him; we'll follow him; we'll 

| „die with him. | 
Ant. Good friends, ſweet friends, let me not flir 
you u 


To ſuch a ſudden flood of mutiny: 


They, that have done this deed, are honourable. 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 


That made them do it; they are wiſe and honourable, 

And will, no doubt, with reaſons anſwer you. 

I come not, friends, to ſteal away your hearts 

I am no Orator, as Brutus is, 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man 

That love my friend ; and that they know full well 

That give me publick leave to ſpeak of him; 

For J have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action nor utt'rance, nor the power of ſpeech, 

To ſtir men's blood; I only ſpeak right on. 

I tell you that, which you yourſelves do Eno; 

Shew you ſweet Cæſar's wounds, poor, poor, dumb 
mouths! IN 


And bid them ſpeak for me. But were I Brutus, 


And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your ſpirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Cæſar, that ſhould move 

The ſtones of Rome to riſe and mutiny. 

All. We'll mutiny— 
1 Pleb. We'll burn the houſe of Brutus, 
3 Pleb. Away then, come, ſeek the conſpirators. 
Ant. Vet hear me, Countrymen ; yet hear me ſpeak. 
All. Peace, ho. Hear Antony, moſt noble Antony. 
Ant, Why, friends, you go to do you know not 

what. ; 

Wherein hath Cæſar thus deſerv'd your loves? 

Alas, you know not. I muſt not tell you then. 

Fer Thave neither auit.—— words, | 


The old copy reads, which may mean, I have no en- 
For 1 have neither writ, nor ned and premeditated oration. 


Yor. VII. F | Yau 
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You have forgot the Will, I told you of. 
A. Moſt true—the Will—Let's ſtay and hasr the 


Will. 


Ant. Here is the Will, and under Cz/ar's ſeal. 
Toev 71 Roman citizen he gives, 
To ev'ry ſev'ral man, ſev'nty- five drachma's. 

2 Pleb. Moſt noble Cæſar] we'll revenge his death. 


3 Pleb. O royal Czar! 


Ant. Hear me with patience, 


All. Peace, ho 


Ant. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours, and new-plan;ed orchards, 
5 On that ſide 7:ber ; he bath left them you, 


And to your heirs for ever; 


common plcaſures, 


To walk abroad, and recreate yourſelves. 


Here was a Cæſar. 


When comes ſuch another? 


I Pleb. Never, never; come, away, away; 
We'll burn his body in the holy place, 
And with the brands fire all the traitors' houſes. 


Take up the body. 
2 Pleb. Go, fetch fire. 


3 Pleb. Pluck down benches. 
4 Pleb. Pluck down forms, windows, any 8 
[ Exeunt Plebeians with the body. 


Ant, Now let it work. 


Miſchief, thou art afoot, 


Take thou what courſe thou wilt! How now, 


fellow? 


0 this /ide Tiber ;] The 
ſcene is here in the Forum near 
the Capitol, and in the moſt fre- 
quented part of the city; but 


Caæſar's gardens were very re- 
mote from that quarter. 


Trans Tiberim longe cubat is, 


prope Cæſaris hortos, 
ſays Horace : And both the Nau- 
machia and Gardens of Cæſar 
were ſeparated on the main 


city by the river; and lay out 


wide, on a line with Mount Ja- 
niculum. Our Author therefore 


certainly wrote; 


On that fide iber. 

And Plutarch, whom Shakes 
ſpeare very diligently ſtudied, in 
the life of Marcus Brutus, ſpeak- 
ing of Ce/ar's Wil, rowdy 
ſays, 'That he left to the public 
his gardens, and walks, beyond 
the 777. 'THEOBALD. 


Enter 


kt! 


JULIUS CASAR e 
Enter a Servant. | 


Serv. Oflavius is already come to Rome. 

Ant. Where is he? | 

Serv. He and Lepidus are at Cæ ſar's houſe. 

Ant. And thither will I ſtraight, to viſit him, 
He comes upon a wiſh. Fortune is merry, 
And in this mood will give us any thing. 

Serv. I heard him ſay, Brutus and Caſſius 
Are rid, like madmen, through the gates of Rome. 

Ant. Belike, they bad ſome notice of the people, 
How I had moy'd them. Bring me to OfFavins. 

[ Exeunt. 


8 O E N E VII. 
Enter Cinna the Poet, and after him the Plebeians. 


Cin. I dreamt to-night, that I did feaſt with Cæſar, 
And things unluckily charge my fantaſy, 8 
I have no will to wander forth of doors, 

Yet ſomething leads me forth. 

1 Pleb. What is your name? 

2 Pl:b. Whither are you going? 

3 Pleb, Where do you dwell ? 

4 Pleb. Are you a married man, or a bachelor? 

2 Pleb. Anſwer every man, directly. 

1 Pleb. Ay, and briefly. 

4 Pleb. Ay, and wiſely, 

3 Pleb. Ay, and truly, you were beſt. | 

Cin. Whatis my name? Whither am going? Where 
do I dwell? am I a married man, or a bachelor? then 
to anſwer every man directly and bricfly, wiſely and 
truly. Wiſely, I fay——1 am a bachelor. 

2 Pleb. That's as much as to ſay, they are fools 
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68 JULIUS C KES A R. 
that marry; you'll bear me a bang for that, I fear. 
Proceed. Directly. 
Cin. Directly, Lam going to Cæſar's funeral. 
1 Pleb. As a friend, or an enemy? 
Cin. As a friend. 
2 Pleb. That matter is anſwer'd directly. 
4 Pleb. For your dwelling. Briefly. 
Cin. Briefly, I dwell by the Capitol. 
3 Pleb. Your name, Sir. Truly. 
Cin. Truly, my name is Cinna. 
1 Pleb. Tear him to pieces, he's a confpirator. 
Cin. 1am Cinna the poet, IJ am Cinna the poet. 
4 Pleb. Tear him for his bad verſes, tear him for 
his bad verſes. 
Cin. I am not Cinna the conſpirator. 
4 Pleb. It is no matter, his name's Cinna; pluck 
out his name out of his heart, and turn him going. 
| 3 Pleb, Tear him, tear him, Come, brands, ho, 
firebrands. 
To N to Caſſius, burn all. Some ta Decius's 
ouſe, | 
And ſome to Caſca's, ſome to Ligarius. Away. Go. 
. 
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ACT W. SCENE 1 
all Hand riear Mutig 


Enter Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus: 


T\HESE many then ſhall die. Their names afe 


prickt, 


Oda. Your brother too muſt die z conſent youz 


| Lepidus ? 
- Lep. I do conſent. 


* 


Oda. Prick him down, Anton, . 
.  Lep. Upon condition, Publius ſhall not live; 
Who is your ſiſter's ſon, Mark Antony. 


Ant. He ſhall not live, 
him. 


- 


Look, with a fpot I damn 


But, Lepidus, go you to Cæſar's houſe ; 


Fetch the Will hither, and we ſhall determine 


How to cut off ſome charge in legacies. 
Lep. What, ſhall I find you here? 


Ola. Or here, or at the Capitol. 


[ Exit Lepidus/ 


Ant. This is a flight, unmeritable, man, 


Meet to be ſent on errands. 


Is it fir, 


The three-fold world divided, he ſhould ſtand 
One of the three to ſhare it? 


" 4 ſnall und] Mr. Rowe, 
and Mr. Pape after him, have 
mark'd the ſcene here to be at 
Rome, The old copies ſay no- 
thing of the place. Shakeſpeare, 
I dare ſay, knew from Plutarch, 
that theſe Triumyirs met upon 


9 


the proſeription, in a little iſland ; 
which Appian, who is more par- 
ticular, ſays, lay near Muli na, 
upon the river Lavinius. Tato; 
A ſmall iſland in the little ri- 

ver Rhenus, near Bononia. 
Hax YER. 
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Oda. So you thought him; 
And took his voice who ſhould be prick*d to die, 
In our black ſentence and proſcription. 

Ant. Oftavius, I have ſeen more days than you; 
And though we lay theſe honours on this man, 
To eaſe ourſelves of divers fland'rous loads; 3 
He ſhall but bear them, as the aſs bears gold, 

To groan and ſweat under the buſineſs, 

Or led or driven, as we point the way; 

And, having brought our treaſure where we will, 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 
Like to the empty aſs, to ſhake his cars, 


And graze in Commons. 


Ota. You may do your will; 
But he's a try*d 2 valiant ſoldier. 

Ant. So is my horſe, O#avius : and for that, 
I do appoint him ſtore of provender. 
It is a creature that I teach to fight, 
To wind, to ſtop, to run directly on 
His corporal motion govern'd by my ſpirir 
And, in ſome taſte, is Lepidus but ſoz _ 
He muſt be taught, and train'd, and bid go forth ; 5 
A barten-ſpirited fellow, one that feeds | 
On abje& Orts, and imitations z 
Which, out of uſe, and ſtal'd by other ih, 


Begin his faſhion. 


Do not talk of him, 


Bur as a property. And now, OfZavius, 
Liſten great things—— Hrutus and Caſſius 


7 In the old editions, 

A barren - ſpirited fellow, one 
- one that fer ds 4 5 

On objects, arts, and imita- 

tion, &c.] Tis hard to con- 


ceive, why he ſhould be call'd a - 


Barren. ſoiritad fellow, that could 
feed either on object, or arts : 
that is, as I preſume, from his 
Ideas and judgment upon them: 


Hale and obſolete A le issd. 
fixes ſuch a character. I am 
perſuaded, to make the poet con- 
ſonant to himſeif, we maſt read, 
as I have reſtored the text, 
On abje& Orts, 

1, e. on the ſcraps and fragments 
of things rejected and deſpiſed by 
others. THEOBALD; 


Are 


JULIUS 


Are levying powers; we muſt ſtraight make head. 
Therefore let our alliance be combin'd; . 
Our beſt friends made, our beſt means ſtretcht; 
And let us preſently go ſit in council, 
Hoy covert matters may be beſt diſclos'd, 
And open perils ſureſt anſwered. | 

Ha. Let us do ſo; for we are at the ſtake, 
And bay*d about with many enemies; 
And ſome, that ſmile, have in their hearts, I fear, 


Millions of miſchiefs. 


[ Exe unt. 


CREE WK 


Before Brutus's Tent, in the camp near Sardis. 


Drum. Enter Brutus, Lucilius, and Soldiers: Titinius 
and Pindarus meeting them. 


Bru. TAND, ho! 


Luc. Give the word, 


* 


ho! and ſtand! 


Bru. What now, Latilius? is Caſſius near? 
Luc. He is at hand, and Pindarus is come 


To do you ſalutation from his maſter. 
Bru. He greets me well. 


Pindarus, 


Your maſter, 


II his own change, or by ill officers, 
Ha h given me tome cauſe to wiſh 


Things done undone ; bur it he be at hand, 


In his own change, or by ill 
effic?rs, | The ſenſe of which 

is this, Eitber your mo ſter, by the 
Change of his virtuous nature, er 
2 officers abufing the power le 
ad intruſted to them, hath dr ne 
ame things I could wiſh undone, 
This implies a doubt which of the 
two was the caſe. Yet, imme- 
diately after, on Pintarus's ſay- 
ing, His maſter ara full of re- 


1 thall 


gard and honour, he replies, le (s 


not doubted, To reconcile this 
we ſhould read, 

In his baun CHARGE, or by ill 

officers, | 

1. e. either by thoſe under his im- 
mediate command, or under the 
command of his lieutenants who 
had abuſed their truft. Charge is 
ſo uſual a word in Shake/peare, 


to ſignify the forces committed to 


F 4 the 


E 
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I ſhall be ſatisfied. 
Pin. I do not doubt, 


But that my noble maſter will appear, 
Such as he i is, full of regard and honour. 

Bru. He is not doubted. A word, Luciliu 
How he receiv'd you, let me be reſolv'd. | 
Luc. With courteſy, and with reſpect enough 

But not with ſuch familiar inſtances, 
Nor with ſuch free and friendly conference, 


As he.hath ns'd of old. 


Bru. Thou haſt deſcribed  _ 
A hot friend cooling. Ever note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to ſicken and decay, 
It uſeth an enforced ceremony. 
There are no tricks in plain, and ſimple faith 
But hollow men, like horſes hot at hand, 
Make gallant ſhew and promiſe of their mettle, 
But when they ſhould endure the bloody ſpur, 
They fall their creſt, and, like deceitful jades, 


Sink in the trial. 


Comes his army on? 


Luc. They mean this night in Sardis to be quar- 


ter'd, 


The greater part, the horſe i in general, 


Are come with Caſſius. 


[Low march within, 


Enter Caſſius and Soldiers, 
Bru. Hark, he is arriv'd 


the truſt of a commander, that 
I think it needleſs to give any 
inſtances. WARBURTON, 

The arguments for the change 
propoſed are in{ufiicient, Brutus 


could not but know whether the. 


wrongs committed were done by 
thoſe who were immediately un- 
der the command of Caſſius, or 
thoſe under his officers, The an- 
iwer of Brutus to the ſervant is 


only an act of artful civility; his 
queſtion to Lucilius proves, that 
his ſuſpicion ſtill continued, Yet 
I cannot but ſuſpe& a corruption, 
and would read, 

In his «won change, or by ill of- 
fees. 
That is, either changing his incli- 
nation of himſelf. or by the ill of 
fices and bad influence of others. 


March 


= 
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March gently on to meet him. 

Caſ. Stand, ho! 

Bru. Stand, ho! Speak the word along, | 

Within. Stand! . 

Within. Stand! 

Within. Stand! 

Caſ. Moſt noble brother, you have done me wrong. 

Bru, Judge me, you Gods! Wrong J mine ene- 

mies? 

And, if not ſo, how ſhould I wrong a brother 8... 

Caſ. Brutus, this ſober form of yours bidde wrongs, | 


And when you do them 


Bru. Caſſius, be content, 
Speak your griefs ſoftly I do knòw you well. — 
Before the eyes of both our armies here, 
Which ſhould perceive nothing, but love, from us, 
Let us not wrangle. Bid them move away; 
Then in my Tent, Caſſius, enlarge muy rief 
And I will give you audience. e +2 
Caſ. Pindarus, + 
Bid our commanders lead their charges. off 
A little from this ground. * Ry 
Bru. Lucilius, do the like ; and let no man 
Come to our tent, *till we have done our conference. 
Let Lucius and Titinius guard our door. [ Exeunt. 


S CE N E UI. 
Changes to the Inſide of Brutus's Tent. 


Re. enter Brutus and Caſſius. 


Caſ. T HAT you have wrong' d me, doth appear 


in this 
You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians; 
Wherein, my letter praying on * ſide 


. | Becauſe 
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Becauſe I knew the man, was ſlighted off. 
Bru. You wrong'd yourſelf to write in ſuch a caſe, 
Caſ. In ſuch a time as this, it is not meet 

That ? ev'ry nice offence ſhould bear its comment. 
Bru. Let me tell you, Caffius, you yourſelf 

Are much condemn'd to have an itching palm ; 

To ſell, and mart your offices for gold, 


To undeſervers. 


Caſ. I an itching palm? 
You know, that you are Brutus, that 


ſpeak this ; 


Or, by the Gods, this ſpeech were elſe your laft. 
Bru. The name of Caſſius honours this corruption, 
And chaſtiſement doth therefore hide its head. | 


Caf. Chaſtiſement 


Bru. Remember March, the Ides of 


member! 


March re- 


Did not great Julius bleed for juſtice ſake ? 
What villain touch'd his body, that did ſtab, 
And not for juſtice ; What, ſhall one of us, 
That ftruck the foremoſt man of all this world, 
But for ſupporting robbers ; ſhall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with baſe bribes ? 

And fell the mighty ſpace of our large honours 


For ſo much traſh, as 


be graſped thus: 


' I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 


Than ſuch a Roman. 


Caf. Brutus, bait not me, 


9 —ev'ry nice offence—] 7. e. 
ſmall trifling offence, Wars, 
* 1 had rather be à dog, and 
bay the moon, 
Than ſuch. a Roman.] The 
and common people, who 
generally think and ſpeak alike, 
ſuppoſe the dog bays the moon, 
out of envy to its brightneſs 3 an 
alluſion to this notion makes the 
beauty of the paſſage in queſtion ; 


Brutus hereby infinuates a covert 


accuſation againſt his friend, that 
it was on envy at Cæſar's glo- 
ry which fe 


ſeems to countenance ſuch a 
charge. Caſſius underſtood him 
in this ſenſe, and with much 
conſcious pride retorts the charge 
\by a like infinuation, 

Brutus, bay not me. WaRrB. 


PI. 


t Caius on conſpiring _ 
againſt him; and ancient hiſtory * 
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P11 not endure it; you forget yourſelf, 

* To hedge me in; I am a ſoldier, I, 

Older in practice, abler than youflelf 

3 To make conditions. 4 
Bru. Go to: you are not Caſſius.” 
Caſ. I am. LIES 
Bru, I ſay, you are not. ; 
Caſ. Urge me no more, I ſhall forget myſelf—— 

Have mind upon your health tempt me no farther. 

{8 Bru, Away, ſlight man ESL | 

1 Caſ. Is't poſſible? 

1 Bru. Hear me, for I will ſpeak. _ 

Muſt I give way and room to your raſh choler ? 

Shall I be frighted, when a madman ſtares ? | 
Caf. O Gods! ye Gods! muſt I endure all this? 
Bru. All this! ay, more. Fret, *till your proud 

heart break ; at | 

Go, ſhew your ſlaves how cholerick you are, 
nd make your bondmen tremble. Muſt I budge ? 
aſt I obſerve you? muſt I ſtand and crouch. 
nder your teſty humour? by the Gods, 
ou ſhall digeſt the venom of your ſpleen, 

Tho? ir do ſplit you: For, from this day forth, 
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* To hedge me in] That 
is, to limit my authority by your 
direction or cenſure. 


3 To make conditions.] That is, 


to know on what terms it is fit 
to confer the offices which are at 
my diſpoſal. 

* Go to; you are not Caſſius, ] 
We are not to underſtand this as 
if Brutus had ſaid, You are not an 
able ſoldier, which would be 
wrangling on a childiſh queſtion 
beneath the character of Brutus, 
On the contrary, when Cafius 
had made fo unbecoming a boaſt, 
Brutus, in his reply, only re- 


proves him for degeneracy: And 
he could not do it in words more 
pathetic than in ſaying, You are 
not Caſſius; i. e. Jen are no 
longer that brave, diſintereſted, 
philaſophic Caſſius, whoſe charat- 
ter was made up. of honour and 
patriotiſm ; but are ſunk down to 
the impotency and corruption of the 
times, WARBURTON, 

There is no danger of miſinter- 
pretation, nor much need of ex- 
politions. Caſſius had not ſaid he 
was an able /oldier, but a ſoldier 


whoſe longer experience made 


him more able to make conditions 


I'll 


A+ 


WG FUELMDS:Ca3 AR 
I'll uſe you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 


When you are waſpifh. 
Caſ. Is it come to this? T 
Bru. You ſay, you are a better ſoldier 3 
Let it appear ſo; make your Vaunting true; 
And it ſhall pleaſe me well. For mine own part, 
I ſhall be glad to learn of noble men. 
Caſ. You wrong me every way - Mou wrong me, 
Brutus; 


1 ſaid an elder er: not better. 


Did I fay, better? 

Brag you did, I care not. 

Caſ. When Ceſar liv'd, he durſt not thus have 
mov'd me. 


Bru. Peace, peace, you durſt not ſo have tempted 
him. 

Caſ. 1 durſt not 

Bru, No. 
© Caſ. What ? durſt not tempt him? 
Bru. For your life you durſt not. 

Caf. Do not preſume too much upon my love 5 
I may do that, I ſhall be ſorry for. 

Bru. You have done that, you ſhould be ſorry for- 
There is no terror, Caſſius, in your threats; 
For I am arm'd ſo ſtrong in honeſty, 


That they paſs by me, as the idle wind, 


Which I reſpe& not. I did ſend to you 


For certain ſums of gold, which you deny*d me; 
For I can raiſe no money by vile means ; 

By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 

And drop my blood for drachma's, 5 than to wring 


From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh, 
; By 


5 ban to wring character, and expreſſed in a 
From the hard hands of peaſants manner inimitably happy. For 

their wile traſh, ] This is a 7 aur ing, implies both to get un- 
noble — altogether in , and to uſe ferte in 1 


= 


= ed, FE od af; 
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By any Indirection. I did ſend. 
To you for gold to pay my legions, 


Which you deny'd me. 


as that done like Caſſius ? © 


Should I have anſwer'd Caius Caſſius ſo? 
When Marcus Brutus grows fo covetous, 
To lock ſuch raſcal counters from his friends, 
Be ready, Gods, with all your thynderbolts, 


Daſh him to pieces. 


Caſ. I deny'd you not. 


Bru: You did. 
Caf. I did not 


—he was but a fool, 


That brought my anſwer back. Brutus hath riv'd 


- * my heart. 


A friend ſhould bear a frien ieee, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 
s Bru. I do not, till you practiſe them on me. 


Caſ. You love me not. 


d's infirmities, 


Bru. 1 do not like your faults, 
Caſ. A friendly eye could never ſee ſuch faults. 
Bru, A flatt'rer's would not, tho* they do appear 


As huge as high Olympus. 


* Cal. Come, Antony, and young Ofavius, came; 
Revenge yourſelves alone on Caſſus, | 


And hard hand: ſignify both the 
peaſant's great /abour and pains 
in acquiring, and his great un- 


awillingneſi to quit his hold. 


Wak BUR TO. 

© Bru. I do not, TILL you rac- 
tiſe them on me.] But was 

this talking like Brutus? Caſfus 
complained that his friend made 
his infirmities'greater than they 
were. To which Brutus replies, 
not 70 thoſe infirmities were in- 
juriouſly turned upon me. But 
was this any excuſe for aggra- 
vating his friend's failings? 
Shake/peare knew better what was 


2 


mY 


fit for his. hero to ſay, and cer- 


* 


tainly wrote and pointed the line 


thus, 
1 do not. STILL you practiſe 
" them on me. 
i, e. I deny your charge, and 
this is a freſh injury done me. 
WARBURTON. 
The true meaning, which will 
make all emendation unneceſſary, 
is this ; I do not look for your 
faults, I only ſee them, and men- 
tion them with vehemence, when 
you force them into my notice, 
by practiſing them on me. 


Far 


s 9 
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For Caſſius is a weary of the world;  _ 
Hated by one he loves; bray'd by his brother; 
_ Check'd like a bondman; all his faults obſerv'd; 
Set in a note-book, learn'd, and conn'd by rote, 
To caſt into my teeth. O, I could weep 


My ſpirit from mine eyes! There is my dagger, 
And here my naked breaſt within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus Mine, richer than gold; 

7 If that thou be'ſt a Roman, take it forth. 

I, that deny'd thee gold, will give my heart; 

Strike as thou didſt at Cæſar; for I know, 


When thou didſt hate h 


better 


im worſt, thou lov'dſt bim 


Than ever thou lov'dſt Caſſius. : 
Bru, Sheath your dagger; 
e ep 


7 If that thou BE'ST a Ro- 
MAN, fake it forth, &c.] 

But why is he bid to rip out his 
heart, if he were a Roman ? 
There is no other ſenſe but this, 
If you have the courage of a 
Roman. But this is ſo poor, and 
ſo little to the purpoſe, that the 
reading may be juſtly ſuſpected. 
The occaſion of this quarrel was 
Caſſius's refuſal to ſupply the ne- 
ceſlities of his friend, who charges 
it on him as a diſhonour and 
crime, with great aſperity of lan- 
guage. Caſſius, to ſhew him the 
injuſtice of accuſing him of ava- 
Tice, tells him he was ready to 
expoſe his life in his ſervice; but 
at the ſame time, provoked and 
exaſperated at the other's re- 
proaches, he upbraids him with 
the ſeverity of his temper, that 
would pardon nothing, but al- 
ways aimed at the life of the of- 
fender ; and delighted in his 
blood, though a Roman, and at- 


tached to him by the ſtrongeſt 
bonds of alliance; hereby o- 


bliquely inſinuating the caſe of 


Cz/ar. The ſenſe being thus 
explained, it is evident we ſhould 

read, 
Ff that thou neEDsT 4 Ro- 

MAN's, take it forth. 

7, e. if nothing but another Ro- 
man's death can ſatisfy the unre- 
lenting ſeverity of your temper, 
take my life as you did Cz/ar's. 
WaRBURTON. 


I am not ſatisfied with the 


change propoſed, yet cannot de - 
ny, that the words, as they now 


ſtand, ur ſome interpreta- 
tion. I think he means only, 


that he is ſo far from avarice, 
when the cauſe of his country 
requires liberality, that if any 
man ſhould wiſh for his heart, he 
would not need enforce, his deſire 
any otherwiſe, than by ſhewing 
that he was a Roman, X 


Be 
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Be when you will, it ſhall have cope; 

3 you wil, diſhonour ſhall be humour. 

O Caſſius, you are yoked with a Lamb, © 

That carries anger, as the flint bears fire | 

Who, much enforced, ſhews a haſty ol 

And ſtraight is cold again, | | 
Caſ. Hath Caſſius liv'd | 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 

When grief, and blood ill- temper'd, vexeth him? 
Bru, When I ſpoke that, I was ill-temper'd too. 
Caſ. Do you confeſs ſo much ? give me your hand. 
Bru, And my heart ooh... [Embracing. 
Caſ. O Brutus! | | 
Bru. What's the matter ? 

Caſ. Have you not love enough to bear with me, 
Whea that raſh humour, which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful ? | . Iz 

Bru. Yes, Caſſius, and from henceforth 
When you are over-earneſt with your Brutus, 

He'll think, your mother chides, and leave you fo. 

| | LA noiſe within, 

Poet within. Let me go in to ſee the Generals; 
There is ſome grudge between em, tis not meet 
They be alone. | 

Luc. within, You ſhall not come to them. 

Poet within, Nothing but death ſhall ſtay me. 


< Enter Poet. 


* 


Caſ. How now ? what's the matter ? 

Poet. For ſhame, you Generals; what do you 
5 mean? | „ 

Love, and be friends, as two ſuch men ſhould be; 
For I have ſeen more years, I'm ſure, than ye. 
Caſ. Ha, ha—how vilely doth this Cynick rhime 
Bru, Get you hence, firrah; ſaucy fellow, hence, 
Caſ. Bear with him, Brutus, tis his faſhion, | 
* | | Brus 
8 


Bo FULIUS CESAR: 
Bru. PII; know his humour, when he' knows his 
time; 
What mould the wars do with theſe jingling fools? 
Companion, hence. 
Caſ. Away, away, bids: [Exit Poet. 


s E N E Iv. 


Enter Lucilius, and Titinius. 
| ; 
Bru. Lutilius and Titinius, bid the commanders 

Prepare to lodge their companies to-night. 

Caſ. And come yourſelves, and bring Meſſala with 
ou 

Immediately to us. [ Exeunt Locilius and Titinius, 
Bru. Lucius, a bowl of wine. 

Caf. 1 did not think, you could have been ſo angry, 
| Bru. O Caſſius, I am lick of many griefs. 
C Of your philoſophy you make no uſe, 

If you give place to accidental evils, | 
Bru. No man bears ſorrow better. Porcia's dead. 
Caſ. Ha! Porcia !. 

Bru. She is dead. 
Caſ. How 'ſcap'd 1 killingY\ when J croſt you ſo? 

O inſupporcable and touching loſs ! 

Upon what ſickneſs ? P 
Bru. Impatient of my abſence ; 

And grief, that young O&avius with Mark Antony 

Have made therhiſelves ſo ſtrong, (for with her death 

That tidings came) With this ſhe fell diſtract, 

And, her Attendants abſent, ſwallow'd fire, 

Caſ. And dy*d fo? 

Bru. Even ſo. 


Caſ. O ye immortal Gods! 


* 


aA ie 
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Enter Boy wi th Mine and Taper. 
Bra. Speak no more of her. Give me a bowl of 
wine. 
In this I bury all unkindneſs, Caſius. Dini. 


Caſ. My heart is thirſty for that noble pledge. 
Fill, Lucius, *cill the wine o 'er-ſwell the cup; 
I cannot drink too qury of Brutus love. 


Bru, Come 1 in, Titini Welcome, good 140 | 


ſala. 
ELSE. 
Eater Titinius, and Nef. 


Now ſit we cloſe about this taper here, 
And call in queſtion our neceſſities. 
Caſ. Oh Porcia ! are thou gone? 
Bru. No more, I pray you.... | | 
Meſſala, I have here received letters, 
That young Oavius, and Mark Antony, 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition tow'id Philippi. 
Meſ. Myſelf have letters of the ſelf- ſame tenour. 
Bru. With what addition ? 5 
Meſ. That by Proſcription and bills of Ourlawry, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus 
Have put to death an hundred Senators, 
Bru. Therein our letters do not well agree ; 
Mine ſpeak of ſev'nty Senators that dy d 
By their Proſcriptions, Cicero being one. 
Caf, Cicero one ? 
Meſ. Cicero is dead; 
And by that order of proſcription. * 
Nad you your letters from your _ my Lord ? 
Vor. VII. i '© Br U. 
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| Bru. No, Meſſala. 
Meſ. Nor nothing in your letters writ of her? 
Bru. Nothing, Meſſala. . | 
 Meſ. That, methinks, is ſtrange. | 
- Bru, Why aſk you? Hear you aught of her in 
yours? | 
Meſ. No , my Lord. 
Bru, Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true. 
Meſ. Then like a Roman bear the truth I tell, 
i For certain ſhe is dead, and by ſtrange manner. 
1 Bru. Why, farewel, Porcia. We muſt die, Meſ- 
| ſala. 
1 With meditating that ſne muſt die once, 
| © I have the patience to endure it now. 
= Meſ. Ev'n ſo great men great loſſes ſhould endure, 
= Caſ. J have as much of this in art as you, 
But yet my nature could not bear it ſo. 
Bru. Well, to our Work alive. What do you 
think | 
Of marching to Philippi preſently ? + 
Caf. I do not think it goo 
EY Bru. Your reafon ? 
Caſ. This it is: 
*Tis better, that the enemy ſeek us; 
So ſhall he waſte his means, weary his ſoldiers, 
Doing himſelf offence ; whilſt we, lying ſtill, 
Are full of reſt, defence and nimbleneſs. 
Bru. Good reaſons muſt of force give place to 
better. 
The people, *rwixt Philippi and this ground, 
Do and but in a forc'd affection 
For they have grudg'd us contribution. 
The enemy, marching along by them, 
By them ſhall make a fuller number up, a 
Come on refreſh'd, new added, and enconrag'd ; 
From which advantage ſhall we cut him off, 
If at Philippi we do face = * 


Theſe 


The enemy encreaſeth every day, 
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Theſe people at our back. 

Caſ. Hear me, good brother 

Bru. Under your pardon. Lou muſt note te beſide, 
That we have try'd the utmoſt of our friends > .. 
Our legions are brim full, our cauſe is ripez. 
We, at the height, are ready to decline. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the Voyage of their Life 
Is bound in ſhallows, and in miferies. * 
On ſuch a full ſea are we now a- float, 
And we muſt take the current when it ſerves, 


Or loſe our ventures. 


Caf. Then with your will go on; we will along 
Ourſelves, and meet them at Pbilppi. Nen 8 
Bru. The deep of night is crept uon our N N 


And nature muſt obey neceſſity, 


Which we will niggard with a little reſt 
There is no more to ſay. 

Caf. No more. | Good night. 
Early te to-morrow wills we rife, and hence. 


* o 
P : 


Enter Lucius. e 2 Wy 


* 


Bru. Lata my gown. F ewe dos Me TIN 
Good night, Titinius. Noble, noble Coffs, 


Good night, and good repoſe. OS, * 
Caſ. O my dear brother! . KD A 
This was an ill beginning of the night 3 ; + 4 
Never come ſuch diviſion *tween our fouls, D 22 „ 
Let i it not, Brutus ! 0413 8 þ | 8 SIC 213 j 
| Emer Lucius wich the G © 
Bru. Ev'ry thing is well. 


_ Tit. Meſ. Good night, Lord Brant. a 21 vi 


G 2 Fru: 
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Bru. Farewel, every one. I Ereunt. | 
Give me the Gown, Where'is thy inſtrument ?. 
Luc. Here, in the Tent. ' 
Bru. What, chou ſpeak'ſt Hrowfily? 
Poor knave, I blame hes? not; thou art o er · watch · d. 
Call Claudius, and ſome othet of my men; 


F 


*. G 3&3 4 — 4 & + » 


j 7 
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Enter Varro and Claudius, 


Var. Calls my . 
Bru. 1 prep you, Sirs, lie in my Tent, and deep 5 

It may be, I hall raiſe you by and by, 

On Defines to my brother Ca; 8 
Var. So pleaſe you, we will ſtand, and watch your 

pleaſure. 
Bru. I will not have it lo; es good Sirs 5 

It may be, I ſhall otherwiſe; bethink me. 

Look, Lucius, here's the book I ſought for ſoz  - 

I put it in the pocket of my gown. | 
Luc. I was ſure, your Lordſhip did not give it me. 
Bru. Beat with me, good boy, I am: much. Jor- 

«tfal: - 5 

Canſt thou hold up thy ba eyes a 1 

And touch thy inſtrument, à ſtrain or two? 

Luc. Ay, my Lord, an't pleaſe vou. | 
| Bru, It does, my boy; 5 ” 

I trouble thee too much, but thou art. Ge. | 
Luc, It is my duty, Sir. | : 
Bru. I ſhould not une thy duty paſt thy might; 

I know, young bloods look for a time of reſt, 

Luc. | have ſlept, my Lord, already. h 
Bru. It Was well Ee and t thou at fleep. again ; : 
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4 will not hold thee long. If I do nie, y » 

will be good to ther. [Mufeck 52 a "ih 

This is a ſleepy tune——O N rous ſtumber! 

Lay'ſt thou thy leaden mare upon my boy, 

That plays the muſick Gentle Bes good niht. 
will not do thee ſo much wrong to wake thee. 

I thou doſt nod, thoy, break*ſt thy inſtrument, 
take it from thee; and, good boy, good night. 

— But let me ſee—is not the leaf turn'd down, 

Where I left reading? Here it is, Ithink. 


[He fits down W road, 


SC E * E vn. 
E nler * Ghoſt of Ceſar. 


How ill this taper burns ba! 9 comes LE 
think, it is the weakneſs of mine eyes, 
hat ſhapes this monſtrous apparition ! 
Ir comes upon me—Art thou any thin 
Arr thou ſome God, ſome angel, or Se devil, 
That mak'ſt my blood cold, and my hair to ſtars ? 
Speak to me, what thou art. 
Gboſt. Thy evil ſpirit, Brutus. 
Bru. Why com'ſt thou? 
Ghoſt. To tell thee, thou ſhalt ſee me at Philippi. 
Bru. Then, I ſhall fee thee again. 
Ghoſt. Ay, at Philippi. . [Exit Ghoſts 
Bru, Why, I will ſee thee at Philippi then. 
Now I have taken heart, thou vaniſheſt: 


III Spirit, I would hold more talk with thee. 


Boy, Lucius! Varro] Claudius! Sirs! awake! 
Claudius ! 


Luc. The ſtrings, my Lord, are falſe, 


' Bru. He thinks, he'is till at his inſtrument, - 
Lucius! awake. 


86 1ULIUS. G S AR. 

Luc. My Lord! _ 

. Bru. Didſt s dream, Lucigs, that thou ſo criedf 

out? 
Luc. Lord, I do not know that I did cry. | 
. Bru. 13. that thou didſt; didſt thou * "ny 
thing ? 

Zuc. Nothing, my Lord. 

Bru. Sleep again, Lucius. Sirrah, Claudius, fellow! 
Thou! awake. 

Var. My Lord! 

Clau. My Lord! 

Bru. Why did you ſo cry out, Sirs, in your ſleep ? 

Both. Did we, my Lord? 

Bru. Ay, ſaw you any thing? 

Var. No, my Lord, I ſaw nothing. 

Clau. Nor I, my Lord. 

Bru. Go, and commend me to my brother Caſſus; 
Bid him ſet on his Pow'rs betimes before, 5 
And we will follow. 


Both, It ſhall be done, my Lord. [Exeunt, 


5 Thou! 8 The accent was intended to ſpeak to both his 
is ſo unmuſical and harſh, tis other men; who both awake, 

| Impoſſible the poet could begin and anſwer, at an inſtant, I read, 

his verſe thus, Brutus certainly Varro! awake, Was. 
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ACT-V, $CENE I. 


The Field. of Phil ppi, with the two Camps. 


| Enter Octavius, Antony, and their Army. 


OcTavius. 


OW, Antony, our hopes are anſwered. 

'N You ſaid, the enemy would not come down, 
But keep the hills and upper regions ; | 

It proves not ſo; their battles are at hand, 

They mean to ? wa us at Philippi here, 
Anſwering, before we do demand of them. 

Ant. Tut, I am in their boſoms, and I know 
Wherefore they do it; they could be content 


To viſit other places, and come down 


With fearful bravery, thinking, by this face, 


To faſten in our thoughts that they have courage, 
But ' tis not ſo. ; | 


Enter a Meſſenger. ' 1 


Meſ. Prepare you, Generals; 
The enemy comes on in gallant ſhew, 
Their bloody ſign of battle is hung out, 
And ſomething to be done immediately. 
Ant. Ofavius, lead your battle ſoftly on, 
Upon the left hand of the even field. 


Oda. Upon the right hand I, keep thou the left. 


|? —warn us——] To warn to al:rm, Hanmer reads, 
ſeems to mean here the ſame as They mean ta wage us, 


G 4 Anl. 


— 


8 JULIUS CAESAR. 
/ Ant. Why do you croſs me in this exigent ? 
Oda. 1 do not croſs you; but I will do ſo, ¶ March. 


25. — HOY —— = — 2 
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Drum. Enter Brutus, Caſſius, and their Army. 1 
Bru. They ſtand, and would have parley. * 
Caſ. Stand faſt, Titinius. We muſt out and talk. 
Oda. Mark Antony, ſhall we give = of battle? 1 
Ant. No, Cæſar, we will anſwer on their charge. 1 
Make forth, the Generals would have ſome words. | 
Oda. Stir not until the ſignal. 3 2 E | 
Bru. Words before blows. Is it ſo, cauntrymen ? 1 
Octa. Not that we love words better, as you do. be | 
Bru. Good words are better than bad ſtrokes, Oda - 
vius. ES "I 
Ant. In your bad ſtrokes, Brutus, you give good | 
„ "Words. ...- „ 1 
Witneſs the hole you made in Cæſar's heart, Az 
Crying, Long live! hail, Cz/ar /” 1 
Caſ. Antony, 2 
The poſtfre of your blows are yet unknown; 1 
But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 1 
And leave them honeyleſs. 5 9 
Anl. Not ſtingleſs too. | 
Bru. O yes, and ſoundleſs too: | i 
For you have ſton their buzzing, Antony; #8 
And very wiſely threat, before you ſting. & MW 
Ant. Villains! youdid nor fo, when your vile daggers 
Hack'd one another in the ſides of Cæſar. > Mo 
You ſhew'd your teeth like apes, and fawn'd like hounds, MR 
And bow'd like bond-men, kiſſing Cæſar's feet; 1 
Whilſt damned Caſca, like a cur behindd 'A 


|? —Caſth—] Caſen ſtruck Cæſar on the neck, coming /ike a de- 
Benerate cur behind bh. m. 2 
5 Struck 
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rom the joint authorities of 4p- 


FTU.LIUS CESAR ag; 


Struck Cæſar on the neck. O flatterers! 
Caſ. F —— | now Bruty, thank yourſelf ; - 
This tongue had not offended ſo to- day, 
If Caſius might have rul d. =. 
Ota. Come, come, the cauſe. If arguing make 
us ſweat, 4 Sha 
'The proof of it will turn to redder drops. 


Bchold, I draw a ſword againſt conſpirators; 


When think you, that the ſword goes up again? 
Never, till Cæſars three and twenty wounds 
Be well aveng'd ; or till another Cæſar . 
Have added ſlaughter to the ſword of traitors. 
Bru. Cæſar, thou canſt not die by traitors hands, 
Unleſs thou bring ſt them with thee. 
Oda. So I hope | 
] was not born to die on Brutus ſword. | 
Bru, O, if thou wert the nobleſt of thy Strain, 
Young man, thou coulſt not die more honourable. 
Caſ. A peevifh ſchool-boy, worthleſs of ſuch ho» 
Join'd with a maſker and a reveller, 
Ant. Old Caſſius ftill !——— 
Ofia. Come Antony. Away; 
Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth. 
If you dare fight to-day, come to the field; 
If not, when you have ſtomachs, 


[Exeunt Octavius, Antony, and army. 


ty? mire and thirty aeg] plan, Pluterch, "and: e; 


us all the editions implicitly; And, I am perſuaded, the error 
but I have ventur'd to reduce was not from the poet but his 


this number to three and twenty tranfcribers. THEOBAL Dy 


gs JULIUS CASAR; 
= | ; | 


Ss: EN... 
Caf. Whys In blow wind, ſwell billow, and ſwim 
2 


The ſtorm is up, and all is on the hazard. 
Bru. Lucilius, hark, a word with you 
[ Lucilius and Meſſala ſtand forth. 
Luc. My Lord. [Brutus ſpeaks apart to Lucilius, - 
| Caf. Meſſala. 
Meſ. What ſays my General? 
Caſ. Meſſala. 
This is my birth-day ; as this yery day 
Was Caffius born. Give me thy hand, Meſſala ; 
Be thou my witneſs, that, war 4 my will, 
As Pompey was, am I compell'd to ſet 
Upon one battle all our liberties, 
You know, that I held Epicurus ſtrong, 
And his opinion; now I change my mind; 
And partly credit things, that do preſage. 
Coming from Sardis, on our foremoſt enſign' 
Two mighty eagles fell ; and there they perch'd 
Gorging and feeding from our ſoldiers? hands, 
Who to Philippi here conſorted us; 
This morning are they fled away and gone, 
And, in their ſteads, do ravens, crows and kites 
Fly o' er our heads, and downward look on us, 
As we were ſickly prey; their ſnadows ſeem 
A canopy moſt fatal, under which 
Our army lies ready to give the ghaſt, 
Meſ. Believe not ſo. 
Caſ. 1 but believe it partly; | 
For I am freſh of ſpirit, and reſoly'd 
To meet all peril very conſtanily. 
Brg. Even ſo, Lucilius. 
C. Now, moſt noble Brutus, 


The 
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The Gods to-day ſtand friendly; that we may, 

Lovers in peace, lead on our days to age! 

But ſince th? affairs of men reſt ſtill incertain, 

Let's reaſon with the worſt that may befall. 

If we do loſe this battle, then is this 3 

3 The very laſt time we ſhall ſpeak together. 

What are you then determined to do? PE. 
Bru. Ev'n by the rule of that philoſophy, 

By which I did blame Cato for the death _ 

Which he did give himſelf; (I know not how, L 

But I do find it cowardly, and vile, 

For fear of what might fall, ſo to prevent 

The time of life;) + arming myſelf with patience, 

To ſtay the providence of ſome high powers, 


That govern us below. 


Caſ. Then, if we loſe this battle, 

You are contented to be led in triumph 

Thorough the ſtreets of Rome ? 5 1 
Bru. No, Caſſius, no; think not, thou noble Ro- 


| man, 
That ever 


Brutus will go bound to Rome; 
He bears too great a mind, 


But this ſame day 


M uſt end that work, the Ides of March begun, 
And, whether we ſhal] meet again, I know not; 
Therefore our everlaſting farewel take, 


I The very laſt time we ſhall 
heck . * 
What are you then determined to 
do ?] i. e. I am reſolved in 
ſuch a caſe to kill myſelf, What 
are you determined of? WarB, 
| 4 —arming myſelf with pa- 
tience, &c.] It is evident, 
that, between theſe words and 
the foregoing, a ſentence is drop- 
ped out to this effect [on the con- 
trary, true courage is ſeen in the| 
arming myſelf with patience, &c. 
As the text ſtands at preſent,” the 


F 


two different ſentiments of 4% 
like and approbation are run toge- 
ther, as parts related to one ano- 
ther, WARBURTON, 

Dr, Warburton thinks, that in 
this ſpeech ſomething is loſt, but 
there needed only a parentheſis 
to clear it. The conſtruction is 
this; I am determined to act ac- 
cording to that philoſophy which 
directed me to blame the ſuicide 
of Cato, arming myſelf with pa- 
tience. 7 | = 


For 
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For ever, and for ever, farewel, Caſſius 
If we do meet again, why, we ſhall ſmile; 
If not, why, then this parting was well made. 
Caf. For ever, and for ever, farewel, Brutus! 
Tf we do meet agait, we'll ſmile indeed; 
If not, tis true, this parting was well made. 5 
Bru. Why then, lead on. O, that a man might 
know End CES, 
The end of this day's buſineſs ere it come! 
But it fufficeth, that the day will end; | 
And then the end is known, Come, ho. Away. 
” [ Exeunt, 


eb E Iv. 
Alarm. Enter Brutus and Meffila. 


Bru. Ride, ride, Meſſala; ride, and give theſe 
1255 bills | HS 

Unto the legions, on the other ſide. {Loud alarm. 

Let them ſet on at once; for I perceive 

But cold demeanor in Octaviu, wing; 

A ſudden Puſh gives them the overthrow. 

Ride, ride, Meſſala. Let them all come down. 
- [ Exeunt. 


Alarm, Enter Caſſius and Titinius. 


Caf. O look, Titinius, look, the villains fly! 

Myſelf have to mine own turn'd enemy ; 

This enſign here of mine was turning back, 

I flew the coward, and did take it from him. 

Tit. O Caſſius, Brutus gave the word too early, 
Who, having ſome advantage on OZavius, | 

Took it too eagerly ; his ſoldiers fell to ſpoil, 

Whilſt we by Antony were all inclos'd. 


Enter | 


JULIUS, CESAR: 33 


Enter Pindarus. 


Pin. Fly further off, my Lord. Fly further off. 

Mark Antony is in your Tents, my Lord, 

Fly therefore, noble Caſſius, fly far off. 

Caf. This hill is far enough, Look, look, Titi 

ann EI TIT 

Are thoſe my Tents, where I perceive the fire ? 

Tit. They are, my Lore. 

2aſ. Titinius, if thou lov'ſt me,. h 

Mount thou my horſe, and hide thy ſpurs in him, 

ill he have brought thee-up to yonder troops, 

And here again; that I may reſt aſſur'd, | 

Whether yond troops are friend or enemy. 

| Tit, I will be here again, ev'n with a thought. 
r. 


Caſ. Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill. 
My ſight was ever thick. Regard Tilinius, 
And tell me what thou not'ſt about the field. 
This day I breathed firſt; time is come round; 
And, where I did begin, there-ſhall'I end; 

My life is run his compaſs. Now, what news? 

Pind. above. Oh, my Lord! | | 

Caſ. What news ? as | 

Pind. Titinius is encloſed round about 
With horſemen, that make to him on the ſpur; _ 
Yet he ſpurs on. Now they are almoſt on him; 
Titinius | now ſome *light—oh, he lights too 
He's: ta'en—andyhark, they ſhout for joy. [Sbont. 

Caſ. Come down, behold no more. 
Oh, coward that I am, to live fo long, 

To ſee my beſt friend ta'en before my face 


Enter Pindarus. 
Come hither, firrah. | 
In Paribia did I take thee priſoner, 
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TULIUS CK SAR. 
And then I ſwore thee, ſaving of thy life, 


That whatſoever I bid thee do, 
Thou ſhouldſt attempt it. Come, now keep thine 


oath, 


Now be a freeman and, with this good ſword, 
That ran tlirough Ceſar? s bowels, ſearch this boſom. 
Here take thou the hilt ; 
And when my face is cover'd, as *tis now; 
Guide thou the ſword. Ceſar, thou art reveng'd, 


Stand not to anſwer. 


Ev'n with the ſword that kill'd thee. 
Pind. So, I am free; yet would not ſo have been, 
' Durſt I have done my Will. | 


Oh, Caſſius ! 


Far from this country Pindarus ſhall run, 
Where never Roman ſhall take note of him. 


- Mef. Is not that he? 


$0. EN-E . 


Enter Titinius, and Meſſala. 


22 It is but change, Titinius; for Oftavins 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus“ power, 
As Caſſius legions are by Antony. 

Tit. Theſe tidings will well comfort Caſſius. 

Meſ. Where did you leave him ? 

Tit. All diſconfolate, 
With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. 

Mef. Is not that he, that lies upon the ground? 

Tit. He lies not like the living. Oh my heart! 


Tit. No, this was he, Meſſala ; 
But Caſſius is no more! Oh, ſetting Sun! 
As in thy red rays thoti doſt ſink to night, 
So in his red blood Cafjius* day is ſet; 
The Sun of Rome is ſet ! our day is gone; 


Clouds, 


done. 


[Kills b;mſelf. 


[Exits 


dews, and dangers come; our deeds are 


Miſtruſt 
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Miſtruſt of my ſucceſs hath done this deed. _ 
. Me. Miſtruſt of good ſucceſs hath done this deed, 
Oh hateful Error, Melancholy's child! 
Who doſt thou ſhew to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not? O Error, ſoon conceiy'd, 
Thou never com'ſt unto a happy birth, 
But kill'ſt the mother that engender'd thee. 
Tit. What, Pindarus? Where art thou, Pindarus? 
Meſ. Seek him, Titinius; whilſt I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thruſting this report 
Into his ears; I may ſay, thruſting it; 
For piercing ſteel, and darts invenomed, 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus, 
As tidings of this fight. _ 

Tit. Hie, you Meſſala, 9 33 
And I will ſeek for Pindarus the while. [ Exit. Meſ. 
Why didſt thou ſend me forth, brave Caſſius! 

Did I not meet thy friends, and did not they 

Put on my brows this wreath of victor ,, 

And bid me give it thee? Didſt thou not hear their 

| ſhouts? | J 

Alas, thou haſt miſconſtru'd every thing. 

But hold thee, take this garland on thy brow; 

Thy Brutus bid me give it thee; and! 

Will do his bidding. Brutus, come apace z 

And ſee how I regarded Caius Caffius. 

By your leave, Gods. This is a Roman's part. 
1 [ Stabsi 

Come, Cofſius' ſword, and find Titinius heart, ¶ Dies, 


0 


"6 JULIVU'S CESAR} 


i. 7 SCENE VI. 


Alarm. Enter Brutus, Meſſala, young Cato; Strato, 
Volumnius, and Lucillus. 


Bru. Where, where, Meſſaln, doth his body lie? 
Meſ. Lo, yonder, and Thi mourning it. 
Bru. Titiniu? face is upward; | 
Cato, He is ſlain. | 
Bru. Oh Julius Cæſar, thou art mighty yet! 

Thy ſpirit walks abroad, and turns our ſwords 

In our own proper entrails, [ Low alarms, 

Cato. Brave Titinius ! En 

Look, if ye have not crown'd dead Cafſits '——" 
Bru. Are yet two Romans living, ſuch as theſe? 

Thou laſt of all the Romans fare thee well, 

It is impoſſible, that ever Rome 

Should breed thy fellow. Friends, I owe more teaty 

To this dead man, than you ſhall fee me pay. 

I ſhall find time, Caſſius, I ſhall find time. 

Come, therefore, and to Fhaſſes ſend his body: 

His funeral ſhall not be in our Camp, | 

Leſt it diſcomfort us. Lucilius, come; 

And come, young Cato; let us to the field. 

Labeo, and Flavius, ſet out battles on. 

*Tis three o' clock; and, Romans, yet ere night 

We ſhall ery fortune in a ſecond fight, [ Exeunt. 


and to Tharſus ſend his the whole tenor of hiſtory war- 
body ] Thus all the editions rants us to write, as I have re- 
hitherto, very ignorantly. But ftor'd the text, Than. THEO. 


— — 
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. SCENE 


Alarm; 


— 


heads. 


me? 


4 * 


And, may'ſt be honour'd, 


Being Cato's Son. ] z.e. 
worthy of him, Wars. 
7 Luc, Onh I yield to de; 
There is ſo much, that thou wilt 
| ti I me ſtraigbt; ] This laſt 

line is unintelligible; the reaſon 
of which is the loſs of the pre- 
ceding. For by the circumſtances 
J collect, that che reply of the 
ſoldier to the words, Only I yield 
Vor. VII. 


JULIUS SAR. 


s c EN E VI. 


Enter Brutus, Meſſala, Cato, Lucilius, and 
Flavius. 


97 


Bru. Yet, | Countrymen, oh yet, held up your 
Cato. What baſtard doth not? Who will go wih 


I will proclaim my name about the field. 
I am the Son of Marcus Cato. 
A foe to tyrants, and my. Country's friend. 
I am the Son of Marcus Cato. 


Ho! 
Ho 


Eu, Soldiers and Ib. 


Bru. And 1 am Band Marcus Draka I, | 
Brutus, my N s friend. Know me for Brutus. 


[Exit 


Luc. Oh young and noble Cato, art thou down? e 
Why, now thou dy'ſt as bravely as Titinius; 


* being Cato's Son. 


Sold. Yield, or thou dieſt, 
7 Luc. Only. I yield to die; 
There is ſo much, that thou wilt kill me ſtraight ; 


[Offering money. 
K ul 


to 41 is wanting; which Cir- 
cumſtances may lead us too to 
the diſcovery of what that reply 
was; and reciprocally by that re- 
ply to the recovery of the ſenſe 
of this unintelligible line, I 3 
then it appears probable, t 
when Lucilius had ſaid, Only 
yield to die; the ſoldier, 8 
very natural curioſity, pertinent- 


ly 


7 


98 
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Kill Brutus, and be honour'd in his death. 


Sold. We mult not. 


A noble Priſoner ! 


Enter Antony. 


2 Sold. Room, ho! Tell Antony, Brutus is ta%en. 
1 Sold. PII tell the news. Here comes the General: 
Brutus is ta en, Brutus is ta en, my Lord. 


Ant, Where is he? 


Luc. Safe, Antony; Brutus is ſafe enough. 
I dare afſure thee, that no enemy 
Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus: 
The Gods defend him from fo great a ſhame ? 
When you do find him or alive, or dead, 


He will be found like Brutus, like himſelf. 


Ant. This is not Brutus, friend, but, I affure you, 
A prize no leſs in worth; keep this man ſafe, 


Give him all kindneſs. 


Such men my friends, than enemies. 


I had rather have 


Go on, 


And fee if Brutus be alive or dead; 
And bring us word unto ain Tent, 


How ev'ry thing 3 is chanc'd, 


ly demanded, Whethe” there was 
yet much reſiſtance on the part of 
the eneny? To which Lucilius, 
who had a mind to die, as perti- 
nently anſwer'd, 


There is ſa much, that thou wilt 
ki.l me firaizht 
7. e. ſo much reſiſtance ſtill on 
foot, that thou wilt chooſe to rid 
me out of the way, that thou 
may'ſt go, without the embarras 
of priſoners, to the aſſiſtance of 
thy friends who ſtill want it. 
WARBURTON. 
Dr. Warburton has been much 


[Exeunt. 


inclined to find /aczne, or paſ- 
ſages broken by omiſſion, through- 
out this play. I think he has 
been always miſtaken. The ſol- 
dier here fays, Yield, or thou 
diefl. Lucilius replies, I yield 
only on this condition, that 1 
may die; here is ſo much gold 
as thou ſeeſt in my hand, which 
| offer thee as a reward for ſpeedy 
death. What now is there want- 


ing ? 


8 PI] tell the news —] The 
old copy reads, 
1 tell thee news, — 
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JULIUS CAESAR 99 


S RN E uvm 
Changes to another part of the Field. 


Enter Brutus, Dardanius, Clitus, Strato, and Vo- 
1 lumnius. | 


Bru. FNOME, poor Remains of friends, reſt on 
this rock, | 
Cli. Statilius ſhew'd the torch-light, but, my Lord, 
He came not back, he is or ta'en, or ſlain. 
Bru. Sit thee down, Clitus; ſlaying is the word; 
It is a deed in faſhion, Hark thee, Chiys —— 
8 I biſperins. 
Cli. What I, my Lord? No, not for all the world. 
Bru. Peace then, no words, | 
Cli. PII rather kill myſelf. 
- Bru, Hark thee, Dardanius ! 
Dar. I do ſuch a deed ? 
Cl. Oh, Dardanius! 
Dar. Oh, Clitus ! l ; 
Cli. What ill requeſt did Brutus make to thee ? 
Dar. To kill him, Clitus. Look, he meditates. 
Cli. Now is that noble Veſſel full of grief, 
That it runs over even at his eyes. | 
Bru. Come hither, good Volumnius; liſt a word. 
Vol. What ſays my Lord? 
Bru. Why, this, Volumnius; | 0 
The Ghoſt of Cæſar hath appear'd to me | 
Two ſeveral times by night; at Sardis, once; 
And, this laſt night, here in Philipp? fields. 
I know, my hour is come, 
Lal. Not ſo, my Lord. 
Bru. Nay, I am ſure it is, Volumnius, 
Thou ſeeſt the world, Volumnius, how it goes; 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit, [A arm. 
$ | ; 1e 


I . 


100 JULIUS CESAR. 


It is more worthy to leap in ourſelves, 
Than tarry, till they puſh us. Good Volumnius, 
Thou know'ſt, that we two. went to ſchool together; 
Even for that, our love of old, I priythee, 
Hold thou my ſword's hilt, while I run om it. 
Vol. That's not an office for a Friend, my Lord. 
2 [ Alarm ſtill. 
Cli. Fly, fly, my Lord; there is no tarrying here. 
Bru. Farewel to you, and you, and you, Yolum- 


nius. 
Sirato, thou haſt been all this while aſleep; 
9 Farewel to thee too, Strato.—Countrymen, , 


My heart doth joy, that yet, in all my life, 
I found no man, but he was true to me. 
I ſhall have Glory by this loſing day, 
More than O&avius, and Mark. Antony, 
By this vile Conqueſt ſhall attain unto. 
So, fare you well at once ; for Brutus" tongue 
Hath almoſt ended his life's Hiſtory. | 
Night hangs upon mine eyes, my bones would reſt, . 
That have but labour'd to attain this hour. 
Alarm. Cry within, Fly, fly, fly. 
Ch, Fly, my Lords fly.— | 
SF Bru. Hence; I will follow thee. 
I pr*ythee, Strato, ſtay thou by thy Lord; 
T hou art a fellow of a good reſpect 
Thy life hath had ſome ſmatch of honour in't. 
Hold then my ſword, and turn away thy face, 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato? 
Sir, Give me your hand firſt, Fare you well, my 
Lord. | „ N 
Bru. Farewel, good Strato. —Cæſar, now be ſtill; 
I kill'd not thee wich half ſo good a will. 
5 Ie runs on his ſword, and dies. 
9 Farewel to thee too. Strato.] reads, | | 
Thus the modern editions, I Farewel to thee, to Strato, 


think, rightly. The old folio countrymen. 
| SCENE 


1 
A ES . 
#h 


JULIUS CESAR, 181 


SCENE IX. 


Alarm. Retreat. Enter Antony, Octavius, Melts 
Lucilius, and the army. 


O#a. What man is that? Zh 
Meſ. My Maſter's Man. Strato, where is thy 
Maſter ? 
Sira. Free from the bondage you are in, Meſ- 
fala : 
The Conqu'rors can but make a fire of him, 
For Brutus only overcame himſclf ; 
And no man elſe hath honour by his death. 
Luc. So Brutus ſhould be found. I thank thee, 
Brutus, - 
That thou haſt prov'd Lucilizs* Saying true. 
OXa. All that ſerv'd Brutus, I will entertain them. 
fellow, wilt thou beſtow thy time with me? 
Stra. Ay, if Meſſala will prefer me to you. 
O#a. Do fo, good Meſſala. 
Meſ. How died my Lord, Strato? 
$tra. I held the ſword, and he did run on it. 
Meſ. Octavius, then take him to follow thee 
That did the lateſt ſervice to my Maſter. 
Ant. This was the nobleſt Roman of them all: 
All the Conſpirators, ſave only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Ceſar, 
He, only, in a general honeſt thought, 
And common Good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix'd in him, that Nature might ſtand up, 
And fay to all the world; This was a Man! 
 Odia. According to his virtue, let us uſe him; 
With all reſpect, and rites of burial, 
Within my Tent his bones to-night ſhall lie, 
Moſt like a Soldier, order*d honourably. 
| 2 | So 


/ 


102 JULIUS CASAR: 
So call the field to Reſt ; and let's away, 

To part the Glories of this happy day. [ Exeunt omnes. 
Of this tragedy many particu- cold and unaffecting, compared 
lar paſſages deſerve regard, and with ſome other of Shakeſpeare”s 
the contention and reconcilement plays; his adherence to the real 
of Brutus and Caſſius is univer- ſtory, and to Roman manners, 
fally celebrated ;. but I have ne- ſeems to have impeded the natu- 


ver been ſtrongly agitated in per- ral vigour of his genius, 
© uſing it, and think it ſomewhat e 
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Nen, 


1 ws 
Dramatis Perſonz. 


M. ANTONY, 
Octavius Cæſar. 

_ ZAmilius Lepidus. 
Sex. Pompeius. 
Domitius Enobarbus, ? 
Ventidius, 
Canidius, 5 
Sens, ad. , Antony. 
Decretas, r 
Demetrius, | 

Philo, 

Mecænas, | | 
Agrippa. — 2 
Dolabella, Friends of Cæſar. 
Proculeius, | OE 
Thyreus, 
Gallus, 


Menecrates, Friends of wn 
Varrius, SHE 

Silius, an Officer in Ventidius's Army. 
Taurus, Lieutenant General to Cæſar. | 
Alexas, | 

Mardian, 4 to 88 
Diomedes, 

A Soothſayer. 

Clown. 

Cleopatra, Queen of Egy 

Octavia, Siſter to ag — 2 ife to Antony. 
Charmian, 
Iras, 


Ambaſſadors from Antony to Cæſar, Captains, Soldiers, 
Meſſengers, and other Attendants. 


The SCENE is diſperſed in ſeveral Parts ef the 
Roman Empire, 


9% Of _ Tragedy there is no ancient edition but that of the 
Folio 162 3. 


5 Ladies waiting on Cleopatra. 


4 N40 a 


AND 


CLEOPATR 4 


AC T I. $SCENKEFT 
The Palace at Alexandria in Ægypt. | 
Enter Demetrius and Philo, 


Pr1to. 


AY, but this dotage of © our General, 

O'erflows the meaſure z thoſe his goodly — 
| eyes, 

That o'er the files and muſters of the war 

Have glow'd like plated Mars, now bend, now den, 
The office and devotion of their view 
Upon a tawny front. His Captain's heart, 
Which in the ſcuffles of great fights hath burſt 

The buckles on * breaſt, reneges all temper; 


= - Renounces | | - Pors, 
. 


- 


| 
1 
» 7 


4 


5 


Thee: 


106 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
5 And is become the bellows, and the fan, 


To cool a * Gyply's luſt. 


Look, where they come ! 


Houriſb. Enter Antony, and Cleopatra, ber Ladies in 
| the train, Eunuchs fanning ber. | 


Take but good note, and you ſhall ſee in him 
+ The triple pillar of the world transform'd 


Into a Strumpet's fool. 


Behold, and ſee. 


Cleo. If it be love, indeed, tell me, how much ? 
Ant. There's beggary in the love that can be rec- 


Rkon'd. 


Cleo. I'll ſet a 5 bourn how far to be belov'd. 
Ant. Then muſt thou needs find out new heav'n, 


new earth. 


2 And is become the bellows, 
. and the fan, 

To cool a C' Iuft,—] In this 
paſſage ſomething ſeems to be 
wanting. The be/lows and an 
being commonly uſed for contra- 
ry purpoſes, were probably op- 
poſed by the authour, who might 
perhaps have written, 

is become the bellows, and the 


fan, © 
T6 cls and zo cool a Gp. 
SY | 
n lof—] Ci is 
here uſed, both in the original 
meaning for an Egyptian, and in 
its accidental ſenſe, for a bad auo- 
Nan. 

+ The triple pillar ] Triple 
is here uſed improperly for third, 
or one of three. One of the Tri- 
umVirs, one of the three maſters 
of the world, 


be triple pillar of the world 


transform'd 


Into a Strumpet's FOOL ,—] 
The metaphor is here miſerably 
mangled, We ſhould read, 

Into a Strumpet's STOOL, 

The pillar of the world, ſays he, 
is transformed into a ſtrumpet's 
Stool. Alluding to the cuſtom of 
ſtrumpets ſitting in the lap of 
their lovers. So Ajax in Trotlus 
and Creſſida, calls Therfiter; Thou 
STOOL for a witch, Shakeſpeare 
too, in the uſe of pillar and fool, 
had regard perhaps to the etymo- 
logy of the latter word, which 
comes from , columna. 

| WARBURTON, 

This emendation is ingenious, - 
but being not neceſlary, I have 
left it in the note. 1 

5 —bourz—] Bound or limit. 

| Pore. 

© Then muſt thou needs find out 

new heav'n, &c.] Thou muſt 

ſet the boundary of my love at a 

greater diſtance than the preſent 
viſible univerſe affords, - 


Euter 


. 


ANTONY AND CLEEOPAT RA. 107 


Meſ. News, my good Lord, from Rome. 


Ant. Grates me. 


7 The ſum. 


Cleo. Nay, hear it, Antony. | 
Fulvia, perchance, is angry; or who knows, 
If the ſcarce bearded Cz/ar have not ſent 
His powerful Mandate to you, Do this, or this; 
« Take in that Kingdom, and infianchiſe that; 
« Perform't, or elſe we damn thee. —— 


Ant. How, my love? 


Cleo. Perchance, nay an 


d moſt ike, - 


You muſt hot ſtay here longer, your diſmiſſion 
Is come from Cæſar; therefore hear it, Antony. 
Where's Fulvia's Proceſs? Cæſar's, I'd ſay—Both? 


—Call in the Meſſengers—As I'm Ægypt's 


Queen, 


Thou bluſheſt, Antony, and that blood of thine 
Is Cæſar's homager; elſe ſo thy cheek pays ſhame 
When ſhrill-tongu'd Fulvia ſcolds. The Meſſengers— 
Ant. Let Rome in Tyber melt, * and the wide arch 
Of the rang'd Empire fall! Here is my ſpace ; _ 
Kingdoms are clay; our dungy earth alike 
Feeds beaſt as man ; the nobleneſs of life 
Is to do thus, when ſuch a mutual Pair, [ Embracing. 
"And ſuch a Twain can do't; in which, I bind, 


7 ——The ſam.) Be brief, ſam the raiſed empire, for the ranged 


thy buſineſs in a few words, 
> ay the wide arch 11 
the rang d Empire fall !— 
Taken — the . cuſtom 
of raiſing triumphal arches to 
perpetuate their victories. Ex- 
tremely noble. Wars. 
I am in doubt whether Shake- 
Jpeare had any idea but of a fa- 
brick ſtanding on pillars. The 
later editions have all printed, 


empire, as it was firſt given. .It 
is not eaſy to gueſs how Dr. 
Warburton miſſed this opportu- 
nity of inſerting a French word, 
by reading, | 
and the wide arch 

Of derang'd empire fall!. 
Which, if deranged were an Eng- 
liſþ word, would be preferable 
both to raiſed and ranged. 


On 


108 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
On pain of puniſhment, the world ? to weet, 
We ſtand up peerleſs. 
Cleo. I Aſide.] Excellent falſhood ! 
Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her? 
I'll / New the fool, Iam not. * Antony 
Will be himſelf, | 
Ant. But ſtirr'd by Cleopatra. 
Now for the love of love, and his ſoft hours, 
Let's not confound the time with conference harſh ; 
There's not a minute of our lives ſhould ſtretch 
Without ſome pleaſure. Now, what ſport to- night? 
Cleo. Hear the Ambaſſadors. 
Ant. Fy, wrangling Queen! 
Whom every thing becomes; to chide, to laugh, 
To weep: whoſe every paſſion fully ſtrives 
To make itſelf in thee fair and admir'd. 
No Meſſenger, but thine—And all alone, 
To night we'll wander through the ſtreets, and note 
The qualities of People. Come, my Queen, 
Laſt night you did deſire it,——Speak not to us. 
[ Exeunt, with their Train. 
Dem. Ts Ceſar with Antonius priz'd ſo ſlight? 
Phil. Sir, ſometimes, when he is not Antony, 
He comes too ſhort of that great property 
Which till ſhould go with Antony. 
Dem. I am full ſorry, 
That he approves the common lar, who 
Thus ſpeaks of him at Rome; bur I will hope 
Of better deeds to-morrow. Reſt you happy 


9 — 0 weet,] To know. have the old Saxen 1 
Por. of without, - unleſs, except. 
- tony, ſays the Queen, «will 15 
ill te himſelf. led his "thoughts unleſs lep, he 
Agt. Bur ſtirr' by Cleopatra.] replies, in commotion by Cleopa- 
Bat, in this paſſage, ſeems to tra. 


5 SCENE 


1 
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Enter Enobarbus, Charmian, Iras, Alexas, and a 
Soothſayer. 


Char. Lord Alexas, ſweet Alexas, moſt any ching 


Alexas, almoſt moſt abſolute Alexas, where's the 
Soothſayer that you prais'd ſo to th' Queen? Oh! 
that I knew this huſband, which you ſay, muſt 
change his horns with garlands, 
Alex. Soothſayer, — 
- Sooth, Lour will? 


Char. Is this the man? —I&t you, Sir, that know 


things? 

Soot h. In Nature's infinite Book of Secrecy, 
A little I can read. 
Alex. Shew him your hand. 


Eno. Bring in the banquet quickly. Wine enough, 


Cleopatra's health to drink. | 

Char. Good Sir, give me good fortune: | 
Sooth. I make not, but foreſee. 
Char: Pray then, foreſee me one. 
Sooth. You ſhall be yet far fairer than you are. 
Char. He means, in fleſh. 
Iris. No, you ſhall paint when you are old. 
Char, Wrinkles forbid! 
Alex. Vex not his preſcience, be atteritive; 
Char. Huſh! 


Scot bh. You ſhall be more beloving, than beloved. 
6 change bis Bora: with gar- 


Ar Thomas Hammer reads, not 


lands.) This is corrupt; the 


true reading evidently is, muſt 
CHARGE his horns with garlands, 
1. e. make him a rich and ho- 
nourable cuckold, having his 
horns hung about with garlands. 


95 


improbably, change for horns his 
garlands, I am in doubt whe- - 
ther to change, is not merely to 
dreſs, or to dreſs with changes of 
garlands. | | 


WARBURTON, 


' Char. . 
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3 Char. 1 had rather heat my liver with drinking. 

Alex. Nay, hear him. 

Char. Good now, ſome excellent fortune! Let me 5 
be married to three Kings in a forenoon, and widow 
them all; Let me have a child at fifty, to whom He- 
rod of Ferry may do homage! Find me, to marry 
me with O#avius Ceſar, and companion me with my 


miſtreſs. 


Sooth. You ſhalf out-live the Lady whom you ſerve. 


_ Char. Oh, excellent! 
figs. 


1 love long life better than 


Sooth. You have ſeen and. proved a fairer former 
fortune, than that which is to approach. 
_ Char. Then, belike, my children ſhall have no 


names; 


3 T had rather heat my .. 
To know why the lady is ſo 
averſe from heating her Ii ver, 


it muſt be remembred, that a 


heated liver is ſuppoſed to make 
a pimpled face, 
4 Char. Oh, excellent /! 1 love 


bng life better than es.] Here 


Shaſteſpeare has copied ancient 
manners with as much beauty as 
propriety: This being one of 
thoſe minous ſpeeches, in which 
the ancients were ſo ſuperſtitious: 


For the aſpicks, by which Char- 


min died, and after her miſtreſs, 

were conveyed in a baſket of fys. 

Omens (a ſuperſtition which Py- 
thogoras firſt taught the Greeks} 
were the undeſigned conſequence 
of words caſually ſpoken. Te 
words were ſometimes taken 
from the ſpeaker, and applied by 
the hearers to the ſpeaker's own 
affairs, as in the. caſe of Paulus 
LEmilius, after his conqueſt of 
Macedon. Sometimes again the 


=o — 


wa of the ſpeaker were tranſ- 
ferred to the affairs of the hearer, 
as in the caſe of the ſame Paulus 
before his conqueſt of Macedon. 


| Traque rebus divinis que publice 


erent, ut faverent linguis, impe- 
* {oat de Divin. * . 
WAR BURTOR. 

5 Then, belike, my children ſhall 
have no names; ] 7z. e. be 
of no note, a Greet mode of ex- 
preſſion; in which language, N- 
eg ſignifies both double=named 
and famous, becauſe anciently fa- 
mous men had an agnomen taken 
from their exploits. Wars, 
1 am not inclined. to believe 
that there 1s ſo much Jearning 
in e ther of the lady's ſpeeches, 
She here only ſays, If I have 


already had the belt of my for- 


tune, then I ſuppoſe. I Hall 
never name children, that is, I 
am never to be married. How- 
ever, tell me the'truth, tell me, 
bow. * boys and wenches ? 


Pr'ythee, 


\ 
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Pr'ythee, how many boys and wenches muſt I have? 
_ » Sooth. © If every of your wiſhes had a womb, and 
foretel every Wiſh, a million, 
Char. Out, fool! 1 forgive thee for a witch, | 
Alex. You think, none but your ſheets are privy to 


vour wiſhes. 


\ Char. Nay, come. Tell Iras hers.—— 
Alex. We'll know all our fortunes. | 
Eno, Mine, and moſt of our fortunes to-night, ſhall 


be to go drunk to bed. 


Iras. There's a _"_ preſages chaſtity, if nothing 


elſe. 


mine. 


Char. Ev'n as the o'erflowing Nilus prefagerh fa- | 


Tras. Go, you wild bedfellow, you cannot ſoothſay. | 


Char. Nay, if any oily palm be not a fruitful pro- 


noſtication, I cannot ſcratch mine ear, 
her but a workyday fortune. 


Pr'ythee, tell 


Sooth. Your fortunes are alike, 
Iras. But how, but how? Give me particulars. 


Sooth. I have ſaid, 


Jras. Am I not an inch of fortune better than 


ſhe ? 


Char. Well, if you were but an inch of fortune 
better than I, where would you chuſe it? 
Iras. Not in my Huſband's noſe. 


6 If every of your wiſhes had 
a2 womb, 
And foretold every wiſh, a 
million, ) This nonſenſe 
ſhould be reformed thus, | 
If tu'ry of your wiſhes had a 
womb, , 
nd fertil wy — 
' WARBURTON, 
For fore, in ancient editions, 
the latter copies have /oreto/d. 
Foretel favours the emendation, 


"\ 


* 


which is made wich great acute- 
neſs; yet the original reading 
may, I think, ſtand. JF y3u h 
as many wombs as you ewill have 
wiſhes, and | ſhould foretel all theſe 
wiſhes, 1 ſhould foretel a million of 
children, It is an ellipſis very fre- 
quent in converſation; I HD 


ſhame you, and tell all; that is, 


and if 1 ſhould tell all. Aud is for 
and if, which was anciently, and 
is till provincially uſed for . 


Char. 


— 
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7 Char. Our worſer thoughts heav*ns mend ! Alexar, 
Come, his fortune; his fortune. O, let him 
marry a Woman that cannot go, ſweet Vis, I beſeech 
' thee; and let her die too, and give him a worſe; and 
let worſe follow worſt, 'till the worſt of all follow him 
laughing to the Grave, fifty-fold a Cuckold ! Good 
He, hear me this prayer, though thou deny me a 
matter of more weight; good Js, I beſeech thee! 
Iras. Amen, dear Goddeſs, hear that prayer of the 
people ! for, as it is a heart-breaking to ſee a hard- 
ſome man looſe-wiv'd, ſo it is a deadly ſorrow to be- 
hold a foul knave uncuckolded ; therefore, dear Vs, 


keep decorum, and fortune him accordingly. 


Char. Amen 


Alex. Lo, now! if it lay in their hands to make 
me a cuckold, they would make themſelves whores, 


but they'd do't. 


7 Char. Our awor/er thoughts 
Beau mend. 

Altx. Come, his fortune, his 
fortune. O, let him marry a wve- 
man, &c.] Whoſe fortune does 
Alexas call out to have told? But, 
in ſhort, this I dare pronounce to 
be ſo palpable and ſignal a'tranſ. 
poſition, that I cannot but won- 
der it ſhould have ſlipt the obſer. 


vation of all the editors; eſpeci- 


ally, of the ſagacious Mr, Pope, 
who has made this declaration, 
That if, throughout the plays, had 
all the ſpeeches been printed with- 
out the very names of the perſons, 
he believes ore might have applied 
them with certainty 10 every 
Jpeaker, But in how many in- 
ſtances has Mr. Pope's. want of 
judgment falſified this opinion? 


The fact is evidently this; 4lexas 


* 


brings a fortune- teller to Va: 


and Charmian, and ſays himſelf, 
Well know all our fortunes, Well ; 
the ſoothſayer begins with the 
women ; and ſome, jokes paſs 
upon the ſubje& of huſbands and 


chaſtity : After which, the wo- 


men hoping for the ſatisfaQtion 
of having ſomething to laugh at 
in Alexat's fortune, call him to 
hold out his hand, and wiſh hear- 
tily he may have the. prognoſti- 
cation of cuckoldom upon him. 


The whole ſpeech, therefore, 
muſt be plac'd to Charmian. 


There needs no ſtronger proof of 
this being a true correction, than 
the obſervation which Alexas im- 
mediately ſubjoins on their wiſhes 
and zeal to hear him abuſed, 

T 1EOBALD, 


SCENE 
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SCENE UI. 


Enter Cleopatra. 


Eno. Huſh ! here comes Antony: 
Cbar. Not he, the Queen. 

Cleo. Saw you my Lord? 

Eno. No, Lady. 

Cleo. Was he not here i 

Cbar. No, Madam. 

Cleo. He was diſpos'd to mirth, but on the ſuddeii 
A Roman thought hath ſtruck him. Enobarbus, — 

Eno. Madam. 

Cleo. Seek him, and bring him hither. Where's A. 

lexas ? 


Alex. Her e at your ſervice. My Lord approaches. 


Enter Antony wvith a Meſſenger, and Attendants. 


Clo. We will not look upon him. Go with us. 
| [Exeint, 
Meſ. Fulvia thy Wife firſt came into the field. 
Ant. Againſt my brother Lucius ? 
Meſ. Ay, 
But ſoon that war had end, and the time's ſtate 
Made friends of them, Jointing their force galnſt 
Cæ ſar, | 
Whoſe better iſſue in the war from wa. 
Upon the firſt encounter, drave them. 
Ant. Well, what worlt ? 
Meſ. The nature of bad news infects the =! "Þ 
Ant. When it concerns the fool or coward. On. 
Things, that are paſt, are done, with me. *Tis thus; 
Who tells me true, though in the tale lie death, 
1 hear him, as he flatter'd. 4 | 
Vol. VII. I Me. 


* 
* 
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Meſ. Labienus (this is ſtiff news). 


Hath, with his Paribhian force, extended Aſa; 
From Euptrates his conquering banner ſhook, 


From Syria to 224 and Jonia ; z 


W hiltt 


Ant. Antony, thou wouldſt fiy— | 


Meſ. Oh, my Lord! 


1 , 


Ant. Speak to me home, mince not the: growl 


tongue; 


Name Cloopaira as ſhe's call'd in Rome. N 
Rail thou in Fulvia's phraſe, and taunt my faults 
With ſuch full licence, as both truth and malice '- 


Have power to utter. 
weeds, 


us, 


Oh, then we bring forth 
When our quick winds lie Kill; 


and our in, told 


Is as our earing. Fare thee well a while. 
Meſ. At your noble pleaſure. 4. 
Ant. From Sicyon, how the news ? Speak bete. 
Meſ. The Man from Sicyon.— Is there ſuch an one? 


Attend. He ſtays upon your will. 


Ant. Let him appear. 


[ Exit 4s Meſenger 


Theſe ſtrong on ferters I muſt break, 


— Abs; 3] i. e. 
widened or extended the bounds 
of the leſſer Aa. Waxs. 


To extend, is a term uſed for av 


to /eize ; I know not whether 
mat be not the ſenſe here, 
9 When our quick winds le 
fiill; ] We ſhould read 
MINDS, The was accidentally 
'turn'd. the wrong way at the 
preſs, The ſenſe is this, H>ile 
the ative princ ple within us lies 
immerged in floth and luxury, we 
bring forth vices inſtead of virtues, 


\ 4 


L 


Are v2 
: I WC) 


aveed; inflend of flowtrs fruits: 
But the laying before us bur ill con- 
dition plainly and honeſtly is, as it 
were, the firſt cuitare of the mind, 
awhich gives hopes of a 4 falere 
harveſi, This he ſays to encou- 
rage the meſſenger to hide- no- 
thing from him, Wars, 
This emendation is ingenious, 
but doubtful. The ſenſe may be, 
that man, not agitated' by cen- 
ſure, like ſoil not ventilated by 


quick winds, produces more evil 
than good, 111% 


Enter 
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Enter another Meſſenger, with a Letter. 


Or loſe myſelf in dotage. 


What are you? » 


2 Meſ. Fulvia thy wife is dead. 


Aut Where died ſhe? 
2 Meſ. In Sicyon. 


Her length of ſickneſs, with what elſe more ſerious 


Importeth thee ro know, this bears. 


Ant. Forbear me. 


[Gives a Letter, 
[ Exit ſecond Meſſenger. 


There's a great ſpirit gone! Thus did I defite it. 
What our contempts do often hurl from us, 

We wiſh it ours again; the preſent pleaſure, $ 
By revolution lowring, does become | 
The oppoſite of itſelf; ſhe's good, being gone; 
The hand could pluck her back, that ſhov'd her oa. 


I muſt from this enchanting Qu 


deen break off. 


Ten thouſand harms, more than the ills I know, 
My idleneſs doth hatch. How now, £nobarbus ? 


Enter Enobarbus. 


Eno, What's your pleaſure, Sir? 

Ant. I muſt with haſte from hence. 

En), Why, then we kill all our women; we ſce, 
how mortal an unkindneſs is to them; if they ſuffer 
our departure, death's the word. 


Ant. I mult be gone. 


Eno. Under a compelling occaſion, let women die. 


I; were : Pity to caſt them away for nothing 


7 . preſent plerJure, 
By revolution lowring, does. 
become 

The oppoſite of 1 el,, ] 
The alluſion is to the ſun's diur- 
hal courſe ; which riſing in the 
, and by revolution lowering, 
or ſetting in the are, becomes 


eee Waxrs. 


L 2: 


; though be- 


This is an obſcure paſſive, 
The explanation which Dr, Mar- 
burton has offered is ſuch, that 
I can add nothing to it; yet 
perhaps Shak/peare, who was 
leſs learned than his commenta- 
tor, meant only, that our plea- 
ſures, as they are revlve in the 
mind, turn to pain. 


tween 


s. 
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tween them and a great cauſe, they ſhould be eſteem'd 
nothing. Cleopatra, catching but the leaſt noiſe of 
this, dies inſtantly ; I have ſeen her die twenty times 
upon far * poorer moment; I do think, there is mettle 
in death, which commits ſome loving act upon her, 
ſhe hath ſuch a celerity 1 in dying. 

Ant. She is cunning paſt man's thought. 
Eno. Klack, Sir, no; her paſſions are made of no- 
thing bur the fineſt part of pure love. We cannot 
call her winds and waters, ſighs and tears, they are 
greater ſtorms and tempeſts than almanacks can report. 
This cannot be cunning in her; if it be, ſhe makes a 
ſhow'r of rain as well as ove, 

Ant. Would J had never ſeen her! 8 

Eno. Oh, Sir, you had then left unſeen a wonder- 
ful piece of work, which, not to have been bleſt 
withal would have diſcredited your travel, 

Ant. Fulvia is dead. 

Eno. Sir! 

Ant. Fulvia is dead. 

Eno. Fulvia ? . 

Aut. Dead. | | 
Eno. Why, Sir, give the Gods a thankful ſactifice : 
when ir pleaſeth their Deities to take the wife of a man 
from him, it ſhews to man the tailors of the earth, 
comforting therein, that when old robes are worn our, 
there, are members to make new. If there were no 
more women but Fulvia, then had you indeed a cut, 
and the caſe were to be lamented this grief is crown- 
ed with conſolation, your old ſmock brings forth a new 


15 poorer moment ] For leſs rea- 
ſon; 3. upon meaner motives, 


They ſhew 7o man the tailors of 
the earih comfortirg him therein. 


3 4 fees to man the tailors of 
the earth, comforting therein, &, 
1 have printed this after the ori- 
Eine, which, though harſh and 
obſcure, I know nt how to 
amend. S'r Tho, Hanmer reads, 


s — 
* 
&. 
ts S N 


I think the paſſage, with ſome- 
what leſs alteration, for alteration 
is always dangerous, may ſtand 
thus; I ſbews-to men the tail rs 
of tie earib, ton farting them, &c, 


petticoat. 
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petticoat. 
ſhould water this ſorrow. 


And, indeed, the tears live i inan onion that 


Ant. The bufineſs, ſhe hath broached i in the ate, 


Cannot endure my abſence, 


Eno. And the buſineſs, you have broach'd here, 
cannot be without you; eſpecially that of Cleopatra 85 
which wholly depends on your abode. 


Ant. No morelight anſwers. 
Have notice what we purpoſe. - 


Let our officers | 
1 ſhall break 


+ The cauſe of our expedience to the Queen, 


And get her leave to part. 


For not alone 


The death of Fulvia, with 5 more urgent touches, 
Do ſtrongly ſpeak t' us; hut the letters too 

Of many our contriving friends in Rome 

5 Petition us at home. Sextus Pompeius 


The Empire of the Sea. 


_ Hath giv'n the dare to Cæſar, and commands 
Our ſlipp*ry people, 


Whoſe loye is never link'd to the deſerver, 
*Till his deſerts are paſt, begin to throw 


| Pompey the Great and all his Dignities 
Upon his ſon; who high in name and pow'r, 


Higher than both in blood and life, ſtands up 


For the main Soldier; 


whoſe quality going on, 


The ſides o' th? world may danger. Much is breeding; : 
Which, like” the courſer's hair, hath yet but life, 


And not a ſerpent's poiſon. 


Say our pleaſure 


To ſuch whoſe places under us, require 


Our quick remove from hence, 


Eno. PII * F. 


, +. The GT of our expedi- 
ence ] Expedience, for 


| expedition. Wars, 


5 nore urgent touches, 
Things that touch me more ſen- 
ſibly, more preſſing motives. 

6 Petition us at home, 
Wiſh us at home; call for us to 
relide at home. 


een, 
8 Cc E N E 


N ** s bur, 40. 
Alludes to an old idle notion that 
the hair of a horſe, dropt inta 
corrupted water, will turn ta an 
animal. Porr. 


5 ay, enn pleaſure, 


To Juch Par 4 Places under u., 7 
require _ 
Our quick remove from hence.] 


I 3 Such 
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TOP. OWEN 


0 E N 4 IV. Xe 0 


z 


. Emer Cleopatra, Charmian, Alas, and ras, ; 


© Cle. Where is he ? iS, DEL old eee 
. 1 did not fee him dance. + 
Cleo. See, where he is, who's with him, what he 
does. $i 
9 did not ſend you —lf you find him fad, . 
Say, Jam dancing; if in mirth, report. z 1 
That I am ſudden ſick. Quick, and return. 
Char. Ow methioks, you did . him 
„ e , 
You do not bold the method ta enforce 
The like from him. . 
Cleo. What ſhould Ido, I do not FITS 
Char. In each thing give him Ways croſs him in no- 
thing. 
Cleo. Thou teacheſt, like a fool, the way to loſe 
him. 
char. T wet him not ſo, too far. I wiſh for» 


: In ume we ate ths which we often fear. 


"Ent er Antony, 


2 at _— 

= b _ b r 3 = = . _— ** — —— — 
wm —_ — = = 

— OO — - © * 


Bo 8 e N 
Cee. | I'm ſick, and | ullen. 


* 


| . is this N in the firſt we ſhould read, 
| | copy. The late editors have all Their quick remoye from hence, 
\ | Altered it, or received it altered Tell our deſign of going away 
in filence thus: to thoſe, who being by their 
ay, our \pleafure, places obliged to attend us, mult 
Je ſuch wheſe place is under remove in haſte. 
- 25, tequires I did not ſend . You 
Dur guicb remove from hence. muſt go as if you came withoat 
This is hardly ſenſe. I believe my order or kyowledge. 9 


Aut. 


4 
* 


— ,, . , , fl - 
4 
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Ant. I am ſorry to give breathing to my purpoſe. 
Cleo. Help me away, dear Charmian, I ſhall fall; 
It cannot be thus long, the ſides of nature 
Will not ſuſtain it. [ Seeming lo . 
Ant. Now, my deareſt Queen. plas 
Cleo. Pray you, ſtand farther from me. 
Ant. What's the matter ? 
Cleo. I know, by thes fame eye, chere's ſome good 
news. 
What ſays the marry'd 88 may 20; ; 
Would, ſhe had never given you leave to come ! 
Let her not lay, 'tis that keep you here, 
J have no pow'r upon you. Hers you are. 
Ant. The Gods beſt know, 
Cleo. O never was there Queen 
So mightily betray'd ; yet at the firſt 
I ſaw the treaſons planted. 
Ant. Cleopatra, . 1 
Cleo. Why ſhould I think, you can be mine, and 

| true, | 
Though you with ſwearing ſhake the throned Gods, 

Who have been falſe to Fulvia? riotous madneſs - 
To be entangled with theſe mouth-made vows, 

Which break themſelves in ſwearing | 
Ant. Moſt ſweet Queen, f 0 
Cleo. Nay, pray you, ſeek no calour for your 
going, 

But bid fare wel, and go: when you bes dne. 
Then was the time for words; no going, then 
Eternity was in our lips and eyes, 

Bliſs in our Brows' bent, none our parts ſo poor, 
But was a race of heay*n, They are fo ſtill, 


. of beav'n.—] i, e. by Dr. r the race of \ 
had a {mack or flavour of heaven. wine is the taſte of the ſoil, Sir 
WIREBU RTO. T. Hanmer, not underſtending - 
This word is well explained the word, r$ads, rays 


| 3p Or 
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Or thou, the greateſt ſoldier of the wotld, 


Art turn'd the greateſt liar, 


Ant. How now, lady? 


Cle. 1 would 1 had thy inches thou | out 


know, 


There were a heart: in /Z Opt. 
Ant. Hear me, Queen; 


* 


The ſtrong neceſſity of time commands 
Our ſervices a- While; but my full heart 


Re mains in uſe with you. 


Our 1taly 


Shines o'er with civil ſwords z Sextus Pompeius 
Makes his approaches to the port of Rome. 
Equality of two domeſtick Pow'rs $1 
Ereeds ſcrupulous faction ; the hated, grown to 


ſtrength, 


Are newly grown to love; the condemn'd Pompey, 
Rich in his father's Honour, creeps apace 1 2 K 
Into the hearts of ſuch as have not thriv'n 3 
Upon the prelent ſtate, whoſe numbers threaten; 

And quietneſs, grown ſick of reſt, would purge 


By any deſperate change. 


3 My more particular, 


And that which molt wich you ſhould b es my 


ge ing, 
Is Fu via's death. 


b Remains i in uſe ] The 
poet ſeems to allude to the legal 
diſtinction between the uſe and 


abſolute prſſeſſinn, 


3-—— My more particular, 

And that which moſt with you 
ould ſaye my going, 

.&z Fulvia's death.) Thus all 
the more modern editions ; the 
frlt and ſecond folig's read, /afe : 
All corrupted] Antony 1 is giv- 

ing ſeveral — 5 to Cleopatra, 
which make his departure from 
Zott neden moſt of them, 


Cleo. 


reaſons of e "uk — death 
of Fulvia, his wife, was a par- 
ticular and private call. 'Cleopg- 
tra is jealous of Antony, and ſuſ- 
picious that he is ſeeking colours 
for his going, Antony replies to 
her doubts, wich the reaſons * 


obliged him to be abſent fo 


time; and tells her, that, as his 
wife Fatvia:i is dead, and ſo ſhe' 
has no rival to be jealous of, that 
circumſtance ſhould be his beſt 
plea and-excuſe, and have the 
greateſt weight 'with her for his 


going, 
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Clo. Though age from folly could not give we me 


: freedom, 
It does from childiſhneſs. Can Fulvia die? 2 Þ 
Ant. She's dead, my Queen. | 
Look here, and at thy ſovereign leiſure read 
The garboyls ſhe awak'd : at che laſt, beſt, | 
See, when, and where ſhe A 7 
Cleo. O moſt falſe lo ven! 
Where be the ſacred vials thou ſhouldſt fill 
With ſorrow ful water? now I ſee, I ſee, 
In Fulvia's death, how mine ſhall be receiv'd.” 
Ant. Quarrel no more, but be prepar'd to know | 
The. purpoſes I bear; which are, or ceaſe, | | 
As you ſhall give th* advices. By the fire, | 
That quickens Nilus ſlime, I go from hence 
Thy ſoldier, ſervant, making A er or war, 
As thou affectꝰ'ſt. 4 
Cleo. Cut my lace, Charmian, come. 
But let it be, —Pm quickly ill, and well. 
o, Antony loves. 
Ant. My precious Queen, forbear, 
And give true evidence to his loye, which ſtands 
An honourable trial. 
Cleo. So Fulvia told me. FS 
I pr'ythee, turn aſide, and weep for her; 
hen bid adieu to me and ſay, the tears 
elong * to Egypt. Good now, play one Scene 
Of excellent diſſembling, and let it look 


Like perfect honour, 
going. Who does not ſee ſhuuldf fi. 
that it ought to be read, MO With pf owful awater ? —1 
old ſalve my going. Alluding to * lachrymato 
' THrxzoBALD. vials, or bottles of tears, which 
Mr. * reads, 1 think the Romans ſometimes put into 
rightly, : FP the urn T a friend. 
7 my going. 5 —to Egypt. —] To me, 
28 ove! 2 the queen of Foype, l 
Where be the ered vial: tha * 


: 
* 
Ani. 
+ Cr 
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Ant. You'll heat my blood. No more.” © 

Cleo. You: can do better yet; but this is meetly. 

Ant. Now by my 43 Rules ITY | 
Cleo. And tatget Still he mends: Sod? 
But this is not the beſt, | Look, pr'ythee, chemin, 


How this Herculean Roman does become 


The carriage of his chafe. 


1 


Ant. I'll leave you, lady. 
Cleo. Courteous Lord, one Pert 
Sir, you and I muſt part; (but that's not ĩt,) 


Sir, you and I have lov'd; 


(but there's not it; 


That you know well ;) ſomething it is, I would: : 
* Oh, my oblivion is a very Antony, 
And I am all forgotten. 
Ant. But that your royalty 
Holds Idleneſs Ty Ons I ſhould take you 


6 Oh, my oli vion is @ very 
Antony. 

And J am all forgotten.) The 

plain meaning is, My forgerfulneſs 


makes me forget miſelf.” But ſhe 


expreſſes it by calling forgetful- 


nfs, Antony; becauſe forgetful- - 
ni had forgot her, as Antony had 
done. For want of apprehend- 


ing this quaintneſs of expreſſion, 
the Oxford Editer is forced to tell 


us news, Tat all- forgotten is an 


old way of ſpecking, for apt to 
forget every thing, WAB. 


cannot underſtand the learn- 
ed crnick's explanation. It ap- 


pears to me, that ſhe fhould ra- 


ther have ſaid, 
Ozzy remembrance is 4 very 
Antony, 
Ant am all forgotten, 


It was her memory, not her obli- 


vion, that. like Antory, was for- 


getting and deſerting her, 1 
. _ 


For 


think : a | Goke change will reſtore 
the paſlage. The Queen, baving 
fomething to fay, which ſhe is 
notable, or would ſeem not able 
to recolle&, cries out, 
O my oblivion {Tis a very 
Antony. 
The thought of which 1 was in 
queſt is a very Antony, is treache- 
rous and fugitive, and has irrevo- 
cably left me. 
And I am all forgotten, 
If this reading ſtand, 1 think the 
explanation o of Hanmer mult be 
received. But I will venture an- 


other change, by reading, 


And I am all forgone. 
I am all deſerted and undone, 
If any. regard can be had to 
exactnefs of verſification, © the 
meaſure authoriſes my reading. 
'T Bat that your royalty 
Holds lalengſi your ſubje2, 1 
"ſhould * you © 
| For 
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For Idleneſs itſelf< | 
Cleo. Tis ſweating labour, 
To bear ſuch idleneſs ſo near the hea 1 
As * mg. But, Sir, forgi e 82 "op 


we 
a 


Eye well to yo! Jour honour calls y6 
Therefore be deaf to my unpitied fol}y, 
nd-all the Gods go with you ! On 
Sit laurell'd victory, and ſmooth ſucceſs _ 
Be ſtrew'd before your feet! „ 
Ant. Let us go; come, 5 by Ti. 
Our ſepara tin 10 abides and flies, act 
That thou, ſiding here, goeſt yet ith me, © 
And I, hence flering, here remain 15 thee. 
Away. . [ Exeunt, 


"7 no nmME V. 


7 Rome, | 


Enter Oftavius Cæſar reading a Lelfer, Lepidus and 
attendants. 


Cæſ. OU may ſee, Lepidus, Jhenceforth know, 
It is not Cz/ar's natural vice to hate 
* One great competitor. From Alexandria Vs. 
Th is is the news; he fiſhes, drinks, and waſtes 
Phe lamps of night in revel j is not more man 
Than Cleopatra; nor f the * of Ptotemy 


I. 


For Idltneſs iel. i, e. But 
that your charms Hola me, «cho am 


the greateſt focl on earth in chains, 


the heart, 


Bear ſuch Idlenefa ſo near 
Cleopatra, hit. | 


I feould have ad rugged you 10 be WarBURTON, 
the greateſt, That this is the One great competitor — 
ſens, is ſhewn by her anſwer, Pe Ph Our great competitor. 
Tis Sweating w_— | 
More 


* 


More womanly than he. 


104 
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Hardly gave audience, or vouchſaf'd'to eb 


That he had partners. 


You ſhall there find a man, 


Who is th? abſtract of- all faults that all men an 


Lep. J muſt not hier, 
They? re. evils enou 


h to darken all his goodneſs; 
His faults in him ſeem ? as the ſpots of heavn, 


More fiery by night's blackneſs ; hereditary, . 


Rather than 
Than what he chuſes. 


purchas'd; what he cannot change, 


Cæſ. You're too indulgent... Let us grant, it is not 
Amiſs to tumble on the bed of Ptolemy, 
To give a kingdom for a mirth, to fic 
And keep the turn of tipling with a ſlave, 
To reel the ſtreets at noon ; and ſtand the buffer 
With knaves that ſmell of ſweat z * ſay, this becomes 


him ; 


As his compoſure muſt be rare, indeed, 
Whom theſe things cannot blemiſh; yet muſt Antony 
No way excuſe his foils, when we do bear 


3 So great weight in his lightneſs. 


If he fill'd 


His Vacancy with his ane 


9 —as the ſpots of hat 1, 
More fiery by night's blackneſs 3] 
If by ſpots are meant ſtars, as 


night has no other fiery ſpots, the 


, compariſon is forced and harſh, 


ſtars having been always ſuppoſed. 
to beautify the night; nor do I 


comprehend what there is in the 


counter. part of this ſimile, which 
anſwers to night's blackneſs, 
| 3 reads, 


— 90e on ermine, 
Or fires, by night's Blackng,. 


dy dis own fault or endeavour. 
oy ö ibi becomes bim; 3 


1 ; 


inconſequent, 


4 his compoſure 'muſt te rare, 
indeed, 

Whom these things cannot ble- 
miſh ;- J This ſeems 

I read, 

And his compoſure, &c, 
Grant that this becomes bim, and 
if it can become bim, be mujl bave 
in him ſomething very uncommon 3 
yet, &c. 

3 So great weight in his light- 7 

: ne/s.—)] The word gr is 


one of Shale eres favourite 
” —purchaig;—] Procured „ play-things. 


he ſenſe is, His 


trifling levity throws ſo much 
Full 


burden vpon us. 


* 
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Full ſurfeits, and the dryneſs of his bones 1 
+ Call on him for't; but th qonfound ſuch tie. l 5 


That drums him from hig ſport; and ſpeaks as loud 


As his own ſtate, and ours 


tis to be chid, 


As we rate * boys, who, being mature in knowledge, 
Pawn their experience to thelr preſent pleaſure, | 


And ſo febel to judgment. 


Enter a 
Lep. Hete's more news 


hour, 


-  Mef. Thy biddings ba e 


oſt noble Cæſar, ſhalt tho 
How 'tis abroad. Pompey 15 ſtrong at Sea, 


54 Tels 
e530 * 

ſſenger. 

I | 3 


been dene; ; and op 


have report 


And, it appears, he is belqv\d of thoſe 


»That only have fear'd Cz 


The Diſcontents repair, aqdjmens reports 


Give him much wrong'd. 
Cæſ. I ſhould. have knc 
It hath been taught us fro 


That“ he, which is, was 


And the ebb'd man, ne'er 


4 


4 Call on him for't.—] Call on 
him, is, viſit him, Says Ceſar, 


Antony follaawed his debauche- 


ries at a time of leiſure, I ſhould 
leave him ta be puniſhed by their 
natural conſequences, y ſurfeits 
aud dry bones. 
Leys, who, being mature i 
- knowledge, | For. this Han 
mer, who thought the maturity © 
a boy an inconſiſtent idea, has put 
—who, immature 12 nc 
ledge, 
bot the words experience ank 
* \Judzment require that we read 


\ 
4 


made adherents to Cæſar, .now 
ſhew their affection for Pompey. 


to the ports 


no leſs; * 
the primal State, 
[h'd, until he were: 


— * 


169'd till ne'er worth love, 


; Comes 
| | 
ature : though Dr. Warburton 
Jas received the emendation. By 
o95 mature in knowleage, are 
eant, *boys old enough to know 
heir duty. 


5 T hat only ba ve fear Aer 
Thoſe whom not deve but ou 


7 be, which is, was dn d, 
until be auere: 
And the ebÞ'd man, neter lov'd 
till ne er worth lawe, 
Com: s fear d, by being lack'd.] 
Let us examine the ſenſe of this 
in 
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Comes dear'd, by being lack'd. This common body, 


Like to a vagabond flag upon 


the ſtream, 


Goes to, and back, lacquing the varying ues, 


Jo rot itſelf with motion. 


Meſ. Ceſar, I bring thee word, 
Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 


Make the ſca ſerve them; 


With keels of every kind. 


9 which they ear and wound 
Many hot inrodes 


They make in 7aly, the borders maritime 
Lack blood to think on't, and fluſh youth revolt: 
No veſſel can peep forth, bur *tis as ſoon | 
Taken as ſeen : for Pompey s name ſtrikes more, 


Than could his war reſiſted. 


Cæſ. Antony, 


Leave thy laſcivious waſſail-, 


in plain proſe. The earlieſt Biſfo- 


ries inform us, that the man in ſu- 


preme command was always wijh'd' 


to gain that command, til! he had 
obtain'd it. V be, whim the 
multitude has contentedly ſcen in a 
on condition vhen he begins t9 

e aranted by them becomes to be 
fear'd by them. But do the mul- 
titade fear a man becauſe they 
want him? Certainly we mult 
read, 

Comes dear'd, by being lack'd. 

1. e. endear'd, a favourite to 


them. Beſides, the context re- 


quires this reading; ſor it was 
not fear, but love, that made 
the people flock to young Pr. 
pry, and what occaſion'd this re- 
Hexion, So in Coriolinus, 
17 hall be lov'd, when I am 
lack'd. WaRB, 
Goes to, and back, n 
the varying tids, 
To rat wee” with metion, | 


When thou once 


How can a flag, or ruſh, floating 
upon a ſtream, and that has no 
motion but what the flutuation 
of the water gives it, be ſaid to 
liſh the tide ? This is making a 
ſcourge of a weak ineffective 
thing, and giving it an active vi- 
olence in its own power, All the 
old editions read acting. Tis 
true, there is no ſenſe in that 
reading; but the addition of a 
ſingle letter will not only give us 
good ſenſe, but the genuine word 
of our author into the bargain. 

Lacquing the varying 


tide, 
i. e. floating backwards and for- 
wards with the variation of the 
tide, like a page, or lacquey, at 
his maſter's heels. THEoOB, 
9 which they ear ] To 
ear, is to plow; a common me- 

taphor. 
1 Lack blord to think on't —1 


Turn pale at the thought of it. 


Wert 
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Wert beaten from Modena, where thou ſlew'ſt 
Hirtius and Panſa Conſuls, at thy heel 
Did famine follow, whom thou fought'ſt againſt, 
Though daintily brought up, with patience more 
Than Savages could ſuffer. Thou didſt drink 
The ſtale of horſes, and the gilded puddle _ 
Which beaſts would cough at. Thy Palate then did 
deign IF 

The WER 5. on the rudeſt hedge: : 
Yea, like the ſtag, when ſnow the palture ſheets, 
The barks of trees thou browſed'ſt. On the 0 | 
It is reported thou didſt eat ſtrange fle, 
Which ſome did die to look on; and all this, 
It wounds thine honour, that 1 ſpeak i it now, 
Was bore ſo like a ſoldier, that thy cheek _ 
So much as lank'd not. 

Lep. It is pity of him. 

| Ce. Let his ſhames quicklß 
Drive him to Rome; ; time is it, that we twain 
Did ſhew ourſelves i“ th' field; and to that end 
Aſſemble we immediate council. Pompey 
Thrives in our idleneſs. 

Lep. To morrow, Cæſar, 
I ſhall be furniſh'd to inform you rightly, 
Both what by ſea and land I can be able, 
To front this preſent time, | 

Ce/. Till which encounter, 


1915 i 


It is my buſineſs too. Farewel. „ 5 
Lp. Fare wel, my Lord. | 
What you ſhall know mean time of ſtirs abroad, 
I ſhall beſeech you, let me be partaker. 
Ce/. Doupes it not, Sir; I knew it for my bond. 
[ Exeunt. 


7 SCENE 
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$ CE N E N 
Changes 10 the Palice in Alexandria. 
Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, and Mardian. 


Cleo. Harmian | 
| Char. Madam? 
Cleo. Ha, ha—give me to drink Mandragora. 
Char. Why, Madam? 
Cleo. That I might ſleep out this great gap of mat 
My Antony is away. 
Char.” You think of him too much. 
Cleo. O, *tis treaſon. 
Char. Madam, I truſt not fo. 
Cleo. Thou, eunuch, Mardian ! 
Mar. What's your Highneſs pleaſure ? 
Cleo. Not now to heat thee ſing. I take no plea: 
ſure 
In aught an eunuch has; 'tis well for thee, 
That, being unſeminar'd, thy freer thoughts 
May not fly forth of gypt. Haſt thou affections? 
Mar. Yes, gracious Madam, 
Cleo. Indeed? 
Mar. Not in deed, Madam; for I can do nothing 
But what in deed is honeſt to be done : 


Tet have I fierce affections, and think, 


What Venus did with Mats. 
Cleo. Oh Charmian! 
Where think*ſt thou he is now? Stands he, or ſits he ? 
Or does he walk ? or is he oh his horſe ? 
Oh happy horſe, to bear the weight of Antony | J 


1 —Mandragora.] A plant, of Not poppy, nor Mandragora, 
which the infuſion was ſuppole Can ever med cine thee th that - 
to procure le Shakeſpeare Sweet ſleep. 
mentions it in Orhelle « 


Do 
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Do bravely, horſe; for, wor'ſt thou, whom thou 
mov*ſt?. _ 

The demy Atlas of this earth, the arm | 

And burgonet of man. He's ſpeaking now, 

Or murmuring, ** where's my ſerpent of old Nile? 

(For ſo he calls me;) Now I feed myſelf _ 17 

With moſt delicious poiſon. Think on me, 4 

That am with Phzbus' amorous pinches black, 

And wrinkled deep in time. Broad-fronted Cz/ar, 

When thou waſt here above the ground, I was 

A morſel for a monarch ; and great Pompey” 1 

Would ſtand and make his eyes grow in my brow , 

There would he anchor his aſpect, and die 

With looking on his life. | 


Enter Alc 


Alex. Seve reign of Agypt, bull 7 1:64 

Clev. How much art thou unlike Mark am? 
N. et coming from him, that great med' cine hath. 
With his tin& gilded the. 
How goes it with my brave Mark Antony? 
Alex. Laſt thing he did, dear Queen, 
He kiſt, the laſt of many doubled kiſſes, 
This orient pearl. — His ſpeech ſticks in my heart. 

leo. Mine ear muſt pluck it thence. 

Alex. Good friend, quoth he, 
Say, the firm Roman to. great Ægypt ſends 
This treaſure of an oyſter ; at whoſe foot, 
To mend the petty preſent, I will piece 
Her opillent throne with Kingdoms. All the eaftl, 
Say thou, /ball call her miſtreſs. So, he nodded; 


3 —that great med'cine hath baſe metal into gold, The Al. 

With his tindt gilded tbec.] Al- chemiſts call the matter, what- 

luding to the philoſopher's ſtone, ever it be, by which they per- 
which, by its touch, converts form tranſmutation, a med cine, 


| Vor. VII. K And 


ba ea 
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And ſoberly did mount an arm · gaunt ſteed, 
Who neigh'd ſo high, that what I would have ſpoke, 


Was beaſtly dumb by him. 


4 —arm-gaunt ae,] i. e. his 
ſteed worn lean and thin hy much 


fervice in war. So Farefax, 


His ſtall- worn fleed the cham- 
pion fiout beſtrode. Wa RB. 
On this note Mr, Erwards 
has been very laviſh of his plea- 
fantry, and indeed has juſtly cen- 
tured the miſquotation of fal- 
aborn for tall. avorth, which 


means ffrong, but makes no at- 
tempt to explain the word in the 


play. Mr. Seward, in his pre- 
face to Beaumont, has very ela- 
borately endeavoured to prove, 
that an arngaunt ſteed is à ſleed 


with lian ſhoulders: Arm is the 


Tentonick word for want, or po- 
wverty, Arm. gaunt may be there- 
fore an old word, ſignifying, lean 
for avant, ill fed. Zaward's ob- 


ſervation, that a worn- out horſe 


i not proper for Atlat to mount 
in battle, is impertinent; the 


horſe here mentioned ſeems to be 


a poſt-horſe, rather than a war- 
horſe. 


fect, it perhaps means, a horſe 
ſo ſlender that a man might claſp 
him, and therefore formed for 
expedition. Hana er leads, 
arm- girt Seed. 

S Was heaſtly du y him.] 
Mr. Theobald reads dun bd, put 
to ſilence. Alexas means Era 
he) the horſo made ſuch a neighing 
that if” he had ſpoke he could mot 


have been heard. A very pretty 


ſpeech, and agreeable to the po- 


Yet as armgaunt ſeems 
nat intended to imply any de- 


Co. 
a» * 


lireneſs of one of Cleopatra's 
courtiers. Shakeſpear wrote, 
Was beafily von es: by- bim. 

i. e. the ſenſe of what I would 
have ſpoke the horſe declared, 
tho? in inarticatate ſounds, The 
caſe was this, Alea came to 
take leave of Antony, whe recom- 
mended a meſſage to him to his 
miſtreſs. Alexas then had no 
more to do but make his compli- 
ments: But in that inſtant An- 
tony mounted his war-horſe, long 
accuſtemed to bear him, who no 
ſooner felt his maſter's weight, 
but, as is uſual for horſes of ſer- 
vice, neighed.in a very ſprightly 
manner. This circumſtance ({uck 
a one as pbets and romancers 
when they ſpealet of their * hero's 
adventures, never fall to improve) 
Alexas is made to turn to a com- 


pliment on Antony, which could 


not but pleaſe Cleopatra. I waz 
going, ſays he, to pay my. faretval 
compliment i to Antony, to predict 
his future ſyeceſſes, and to ſalute 
him awvith the uſual apjellations of 
wiftory, when the horfe © got the 
fart of m avid b his mig bing 
Jo high and ſprightly; ſheaced him 
to be ſenſible thus he had a hero en 
his back ac hem he was bearing to 
conqueſt, But we are not to ſups 
pole that Alexas after this did not 
make his ſpeech, but let the he- 
ro's horfe do it for him. This 
was only a ſmall interruption to 
his compliments, which} as a flat - 
tering circumitanee, he mentions 

| to 
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Cleo, What, was he ſad or merry? _ 
Alex. Like to the time of th' year, between th' ex. 
$a treams Th 
Of hot and cold, he was nor ſad, nor metry. 
Cleo. Oh well-divided diſpoſition! j 
Note him, E Charmian. is the man. But note 
e + . YT 
He was not ſad, for he would ſhine on thoſe f 
Fhat make their looks by his; He was not merry, 2 
Which ſeem*d'to tell them, his remerhbrance lay | 
In AMeypt with his joy; but between both. 
Oh heav'nly mingle! Be'ſt thou ſad, or merry, 
The violence of either thee becomes, | 
So does it no man elſe. Met'ſt tou my poſts? 
Alex. Ay, Madam, twenty ſeveral meſſengers, 
Why do you ſend fo thick ? 
Cleo. Who's born that day, 
When I forget to ſend to Antony; 
Shall die a beggar.—Ink and paper, Charmian. | 
= Welcome, my good Alexes.—Did I, Charmian, 
Ever love Czſar ſo? 3 
Char. Oh; that brave Cæſar 
Cleo. Be choak'd with ſuch another emphaſis! 
Say, the brave Antony. _ 
Char. The valiant Cz/ar, : 
Cleo. By Jſis, 1 will give thee bloody teeth, 
If thou with Cæſar paragon again 
My man of men. | 
Char. By your moſt gracious pardon, 
I ſing but after you. 


to pleaſe his miſtreſs; The error The paſſage ſeerhs not to de- 
of dumb for done, ſeems to have ſerve much care. It probably is 
been occahoned by the editor's . as it was written, and means 
miſtaking the word high for loud, what Theebald has expreſſed. 
whereas it here ſignifies /þrighth. | 

8 WARBURTON. 


K 28 CL. 


Cleo. © My ſallad days! 
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When I was green in judgment. Cold in blood ! 
To ſay, as I ſaid then, — But come away, © 


Get me ink and paper; 


He ſhall have every day a ſeveral greeting, 


Or I'll 7 unpeople Zgypr. 


6 My /allad days: 

When I was green in judgment, 

cold in blood! 

To ſay, as 1 ſaid then —— 
This puzzles the late editor, Mr. 
Theobald, He ſays, Cleopatra 
may ſpeak very naturally here with 
contempt of her judgment at that 


period: But how truly wnith re- 


gard to the coldneſs of her blood 
may admit ſome queſtion: And 
then employs his learning to 
prove, that at this col ſeaſon of 
her 6/224, ſhe had ſeen twenty 
good years. But yet he thinks 
his author may be juſtified, be- 
cauſe Plutarch calls Cleopatra at 
thoſe years, Kön. which by ill 
luck proves juſt the contrary; for 
that ſtate which the Greeks de- 


[Exeunt. 
ſigned by Kin, was the very 
height of blood. But Shake- 


Hear's belt juſtification: is reſto- 
ring his own ſenſe, which is done 
merely by a different pointing. 

My /allad days; 

When I was green in judgment. 

Cold in Blood ! 

To Jay as 1 ſaid then, 
Cold in blood, is an upbraiding 
expoſtulation to her maid. Tho/e, 
ſays ſhe, were my Jallad days, 
When I vas green in judgment; 
but your blood. is as cold as my 
Judgment, if you have the June 
opinion of things row as I had 
then. WARBURTON, 

7 — people Egy t.] By 
ys ho out meſſengers. 3 
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1 
1 
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21 


Ad. 1.” 


NE „ 


= 


: S. 4; CT Lu. 


2 


Enter * ' Pompey, M:necrate nd ens K 


© 
» 


Ponys » 


F the great Gods be juſt, 8 ſhall aſfift | 
The deeds of juſteſt men. 


Men. Know, worthy Po 


That what they do delay, 8 not deny. 
Pomp. While we are ſuitors ro their Tide, de- 


cays 


The thing we ſue for. 


Men. We, ignorant of ourſelves, 2 
Beg often our own harms, which the wiſe powers 


Deny us for our good; ſo find we Profit 1 
By loſing of our prayers. 


8 The perſons are ſo named 
in the firſt edition; but I know 


not why Menecrates appears; Me- 


nas can do all without him. 
3 While aue are ſuitors to. their 
Throne, DECAYS _ 
"The thing xe ſue for.] This 
nonſenſe ſnould be read thus, 


AI bile ace are Juitors to 5 


Throne, "DELAY's 
The thing wwe ſue for. 
Menecrates had ſaid, The Gods + 


not deny that aukich they delay, 


'The other turns his words to a 
different meaning, and replies, 
Delay is the wery thing we beg of 
them, i. e. the — of our ene- 


* 


4 >» u 


mies in making preparation 4. 
gainſt us; which he explains af- 
terwards, by ſaying Mark. Antony 
was tied up by luſt in pt; 
Cz/ar, by avarice at * - and 
Lepidus employed in keeping 
well with bah WaRBU . 

It is not always prudent to be 
too haſty in exclamation; the 


reading which Dr, Warburton re- 


jects as non/en/e, is in my opinion 
right; if delay be what they ſue 
for, they have it, and the conſo- 
lation offered becomes ſuperflu- 
ous. The meaning is, Mhile aue 
are praying, the thing for which 
we pray is loſing its value. 


3 Pomp. 
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Pomp. I ſhall do well: 


The people love me, and the ſea is mine; 


My pow 


Says, it will come to the 


w'r's a creſcent, and my auguripg hope 
Il. Mark Antony 


In Azypt fits at dinner, and will make 


No wars without doors. 


Ceſar gets mony, where 


He loſes hearts; Lepidus flatters both, 
Of both js flatigr'd ; but he nejther loves, 


Nor either cares for him. 


Men. Cæſar and Lepidus are in the geld, 
A mighty ſtrength they carry. 


Pamp. 


Where have you this? tis falſe. 
Men. From Silvius, Sir. 


Pomp. He dreams; 1 know, they are in Rome to- 


ether, 


Looking 12 Awoyy; but all the charms of loye, 
Salt Cleopatra, ſoften thy wan lip ! 


Let witchraft join with beauty; Jaf with both. 


Tie up the libertine in a 52 of feaſts, 
1 0 cooks, 


Keep his brain 25 
| . with clo 
Thar ſleep and 


\ 
appetite; 


Hane ny 
eding may prorague his hongur, 


Even ll a Lethe'd dulneſ— 


1 In old 0 
My powers are cre 
"Gugurt 2⁰ e 
Sas It will come to tf full, 
What does the relative i belong 
to? It cannot in fer —_ to 
boje, nor in cone to pochers. 
The Peet's alluhop is to the 
209%; and 9 AY wopld ſay, he 


cent, a; and "7 


is yet but a half. maon, or cre/< 
cent; but his hopes tell him, that 
creſcent will come to a full orb. 
n 
— wan n 
old edition i RS e aa 
wand lip / 


— 


Perhaps, for fond lip, or wart 


he lip: 


Enter 


wy 
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Enter Varrius. 


How now, Parris? 


Var. This is moſt certain, that I ſhall deliver. 
Mark Antony is every hour in Rome 
Expected; ſince he went from Æęypt, tis 


A ſpace for farther travel. 


Pomp. I could have given leſs matter | 


A better eat. 


Menas, I did not think, : 


This am'rous ſurfeiter would have donn'd his helm 
For ſuch a petty war; his ſoldierſhip 


Is twice the other twain. 


3 But let us rear 


The higher our opinion, that our ſtirring 
Can from the lap of Aigypr's widow pluck 
The ne'er-luſt-wearied Autom. 5 


Men. I cannot hope, 
Cæſar and Antony 


ſhall well greet together, 


His wife, who's dead, did treſpaſſes to Cæſar; 
His brother warr'd upon him, although I think, 


Not mov'd by Antony. 


3 But let us rear © 
The higher our opinion, that our 
flir rin 
Can from the lap of Fgypt's 
id pluc 

The near J- auearicd Antony. 
Sextus Pompeius, upon hearing 
that Antony is every hour expect- 
ed in R ne, does not much reliſh 
the news. He is twice the ſol - 
dier, (/ays he) that OZ&avius 
and. Lepidus are; and I did not 
think, the petty war, which 1 
am raiſing would rouze him 
from his amours in 25. 
But why ſhould Pompey hold a 
higher opinion of his own expe- 
dition, becauſe it awak'd Antony 


K 4 


tors, that can diſpenſe wi 


to arms, who was ear weary, al- 
mo/? ſurfeited, of laſcivious plea- 
ſures? Indolent-and ſtupid edi- 
words 
without ever weighing the reaſon 
of them ! How caly | is the change 
to the true reading! 

The neer-/uſt-wearied Antony. 
If Antony, though never tit'd of 
luxury, yet mov'd from * 
charm, upon Pompey's ſtirring, it 
was a reaſon for Pompey to pride 
himſelf upon being of ſuch con- 
ſequence, Taz0BALD. 

„Could it be imagined, after 
this ſ welling exultation, that the 
firſt edition itands literally thus, 

T he neere Luſi-wearied Antony. 


Pomp, 
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Pomp. I know rot, Menas, 
How leſſer enmities may give way to greater. 


Wer't not that we ſtand up againſt them all, 


*T were pregnant, they ſhould ? ſquare þerween them- 


ſelves, 


For they have entertained cauſe enough 
To draw their ſwords ; but how the fear of us 


May cement their diviſions, and bind up 


The petty difference, we yet not know. 


Be't, as our Gods will have*t! it only ſtands 
Our lives upon, to uſe our Ranges hands, 


Come, Menas. 


Regs to Rome. 


Enter Enobarbus ad Lepidus, 


Fe 


Levi O0 Enobarbus, *tis a worthy Jeed, 
And ſhall become you well, c entreat your 


Captain 
T o ſoft and gentle ſpeech, 
Eno. I ſhall entreat him 


To anſwer, like himſelf; if Cæſar move him, 


Let Antony look over Czſar's head, 


And ſpeak as loud as Mars. 


4 —ſcuare—] Thar is, quarrel. 
Our lives ufon, 1 'Ths p ay 
is not divided into acts by the au- 
thour or firſt editors, and there- 
fore the preſent diviſion may be 
altered at pleaſure. I think the 
firſt act may be commodiouſly 
continued: to this * and the 


« 


are intetrupted. 


By Jupiter, 


ſecond act opened with the in- 
terview of the chief perſons, and 

a change of the ſlate of action. 
Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that it 
is of ſmall importance, where theſe 
unconnected and deſultory ſcenes 


* 


Were 
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Were I the wearer of 49 1 8 beard, 1 
I would not ſhav*r to-day. - | 6 
 Lep. Tis not a time for private omaching 

Eno. Every time 
Serves for the matter that is then born in't. 

Lep. But ſmall to greater matters muſt: give way. 
Eno. Not, if the Fn all come firſt. 1 

Lep. Your ſpeech is paſſion n 
Bur, pray you, ſtir no fen up. Here comes 
The noble _— . pO OR 


7 
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Enter Antony an Ventdiu, 
Ens. And borgen Ceſar. FR 


Kur Ceſar Meczenas, and Ai 


Ant. If we compoſe wel! here, to Partbia. 
Harke, Ventidius. | | 
| Ce. I do not know; Mecenas, aſk Agrippa: 
Lep. Noble friends, 
That which combin'd us was moſt great, and let not 
A leaner action rend us. What's amiſs, 
May it be gently heard. When we debate 
Our trivial difference loud, we do commit 
Murder in healing wounds. Then, noble partners, 
The rather, for I earneſtly beſeech, | 
Touch you the ſowreſt points with ſweeteſt. enen 
7 Nor curſtneſs grow to th' matter. a 
Ant. Tis ſpoken well; 
Were we before our armies, and to fight, - 


© Were I the wearer of Anto- meet him undrefſed uit hun — 

nioꝰ beard, of respect. 

T awould not 2 to- day.] Al- 2 curfineſs grow to th mat- 

uding to the phraſe, I will beard ter.] Let not ill humour be 

bim. WaRrBURTON, added to the real ie of our 
» believe he means, I would difference, 

I ſhould 


I ſhould do thus. 


Cæſ. Welcome to Rome. 


Ant. Thank you, 
Cæſ. Sit. 
Ant. Sit, Sir, 


Cæſ. Nay, — 
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* 


I Flour i. 


Ant, 1 learn, you take things ill, which are not ſo; 
Or, being, concern you not. 


Cæſ. 1 wuſt be laught et. 


If, or for nothing, or a little, I 

Should ſay myſelf offended, and with you 
Chiefly 1 th' 3 More laught at, that I ſhould 
Once name you derogately, when to ſound 

Your name it not concern'd me. 


Ant. My being in /Zgypt, Ceſar, — was't to 


au? 


Cæſ. No mere chan my reſiding here at Rome 


Might be to you in Zgypt ; yet, if you there 
Did practiſe on my ſtate, your being in Apt 


Might be my queſtion. 


Ant. How intend you, practis'd ; ? 

Ce/. You may be pleas'd to catch at mine intent, F 
By what did here befal, Your Wife and Brother 
Made wars upon me; and their conteſtation 


Was theam for you, you were the word of war. 


3 their conteſtation 
Was theam for you, you ene 
#he word of war.] The on- 
ly meaning of this can be, that 
war, which Antony's wife and 
brother made upon Cæſar, was 
theam for Antony too to make 
wary or was the occaſion why he 
did make war, But this is di- 
realy contrary to the context, 


which ſhews, Antony did neither 


ncourage them to it, nor ſecond 
FACOUrAge 


Ant. 


them in it. We cannot doubt 
chen, but the poet wrote; 
their wat 
Was theam'd for gon. | 
1. e. The pretence of their war 
was on your account, they took 
up arms in your name, and you 
were made the theme and ſubject 
of their infurretion, WaR. 
J am neither ſatisfied with the 
reading nor the emendation ; 
theam'd 1 i, J think, a word un- 
authoriſed, 


- * r 1. ay * 
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Ant, You do miſtake your buſineſs :; 9 my broghex 


never 
Did urge me in his act: 1 did inquire it, 
And have my learning from ſome trye reports 


That drew their ſwords with you. Did he not rather 
Diſcredit my authorir p with yours, 


And make the wars a 


ike againſt my ſtomach, 


Having alike your cauſe ? Of this, my errers 


Before did ſatisfy you. 


It muſt not be with this. 


Cæſ. You praiſe yourſelf, | 
By laying defects of Judgment to me, bat 
You patch up your excuſes, 


Ant. Not ſo, not vo 


authoriſed, a very barſh. Per- 

haps we may read, 

their conteſi ation 

Had theme from you, you were 

the word @ th) war, 

The diſpute derived its ſubjefR 

from you. It may be corrected 
by mere tranſpoſition, 

their conteſtation 


You were theme for, you were 


the word. 
9 1 brother never 
Did urge me in his ad: — Ji. e. 
never aid make uſe of my name 
as pretence for the war. 
ARBURTON, 
* Having alike your c 1 —1 
The Laie . ſeems to 
ng the ſame cauſe i as you * 
Bae. uit me, Bug bb, be 


If you'll patch a quarrel, . 
As matter whole you've not to make it with, | 


F 


2 , ſhould he make war upon Ce- 
ar 


? May it not be read thus, 
Di he not rather 
Dijſcredit my authority with 

ours, | 
And make the wars alike agginft 
my ftomgch, 
Hating alile our cauſe? 
> A. matter whole you ue nat ro 
make it worth, ] The original 
copy reads, | 
As matter <whols you have to 
make at Twith, 
Without doubt erroneouſly ; I 
therefore only obſerve it, that the 
reader may more readily admit 
the liberties which the editors of 
this authour's works have gecel- 
ſarily taken. CY 


Which 
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Which 3 fronted mine own peace. 


1 would, 


You may pace eaſy, but not ſuch a Wife. 

Eno, Would, we had all ſuch Wives, that the Men 
might go to wars with the Women 

Aut. 80 much uncurbable her garboiles, Cæſar, 
Made out of her impatience, which not wanted 
Shrewdneſs of policy too, I grieving grant, 
Did you too much diſquiet: For that you mut 
But ſay, 1 could not help it. 


Cæſ. 1 wrote to you, 


When rioting in Alexandria, you 
Did pocket up my letters; and with taunts 
Did gibe my miſſive out of audience. 

Ant. Sir, he fell on me, ere admitted; then 
Three Kings I had newly feaſted, and did want 
Of what I was i' th* morning; but, next day, 
+ I told him of myſelf which was as much 


As to have aſk'd him pardon. 


Let this fellow 


Be nothing of 'our ſtrife, if we contend, 
Out of our queftion wipe him. 


Cæſ. You have broken 


The article of your oath, which you mal never 
Have tongue to charge me with. 


Lep. Soft, Cæſar.— 


Ant. No, Lepidus, let him ſpeak; 
# The Honour's ſacred which he talks on now, 


—fronted—] That is, a 
| Ig | 
I told him of myſelf ;—] i, e. 
told him the condition IJ was in, 
when he had his laſt audience. 
|  WarBURTON. 
Die Honour's ſacred] Sa- 
e för unbroken, unviolated. 
Wi RBU RTON, 


Suppoling 


Dr. Vurburton ſeems to un- 
derſtand this paſſage thus; The 
honour which he talks of me as 
lacking, 7s unviolated, I newer 
lacked it, This may perhaps be 
the true meaning, but before [ 
read the note, 1 underſtood .it 
thus: Lepidus interrupts Ceſar, 
on the ſuppoſition that what he is 

about 


As for my Wife, 
you had her ſpirit in ſuch another ; 
The third, o' th' world is yours, which with a ſnaffle 


” C TY — 00 
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Suppoſing that I lackt it. But, on, Ceſar. | 
The article of my oath— 
Cæſ. To lend me arms and aid, when I an d 


them, 
The which you both deny'd. | 
Ant. Neglected, rather : 


And then, when poiſon'd hours had bound me up 
From mine own knowledge, As nearly as I may, 
Fl play the Penitent to you; but mine honeſty 
Shall not make poor my Greatneſs ; nor my Power 
Work without it. Truth is, that Fulvia, 

To have me out of AÆgypt, made wars here; 

For which myſelf, the ignorant motive, do 

So far aſk pardon, as befits mine Honour 

To ſtoop in ſuch a caſe. 

Lep: Tis nobly ſpoken. 

Mec. If it might pleaſe you, to enforce no further 
The griefs between ye: to forget them quite 
Were to remember that the preſent Need 
Speaks to atone you. 

Lep. Worthily ſpoken, Mecanas. 

Eno. Or, if you borrow one another's love for the 
inſtant, you may, when you hear no more words of 
Pompey, return it again. Tou ſhall have time to 
wrangle in, when you have nothing elſe to do. 

Ant. Thou art a Soldier only ; ſpeak no more, 

Eno. That truth ſhould be ſilent, I had almoſt for- 


1 
Ant. You wrong this Preſence, therefore ſpeak no 
more. 
Eno. Go to then : your conſiderate ſtone. 


Cef 


about to ſay will be too harſh to aich this conference is held noau, 
be endured by Antony; to which is ſacred, even ſuppoſing that I 
Antony replies, No, Lepidus, let lacked a before. 

bim ſp:ak, the ſecurity of honour —your conſiderate flone. — 
en which he now ſpeaks, on Thi _ is _—_ by all the edi- 
| "ns 
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Cæſ. 7 1 do not much diſlike the matter, but 


The manner of his ſpeech : 


for't cannot be, 


We ſhall remain in friendſhip, our conditions 


So differing in their acts. 


Yet, if I knew 


What hoop would hold us ſtaunch, from edge to edge 
O' th' world, I would purſue it. | 
Aer. Give me leave, Ceſar. ; 


Cæſ. Speak, Agrippa. 


Ar. Thou haſt a Siſter by the Mother's ſide, 
Admir'd Od avia] great Mark Antony 


Is now a Widower, 


Ceſ. Say not ſo, Agrippa: 
If Cleopatra heard you, your Reproof 
Were well deſerv'd of raſnneſs. 


tors, as if they underſtood it, and 
believed it univerlally intelli- 


gible. I cannot find in it any 


very obvious, and hardly any 
poſſible meaning. I would there- 
fore read, 

Go to then, you conſiderate ones. 
You, - who' diſlike my franknefs 
and temerity of ſpeech; and are 
ſo confederate and diſcreet, g# to, 
do your own buſineſs, 

7 I do not much diſli le the'miat- 

ter, but' 

The manner of his ſpeech :;—], 
What, not diſlike the matter of 
it? when he ſays preſently after, 
that he would do every thing to 
prevent the evil Enebarbus pre- 


dicted. Beſides, are we to ſup- 


pofe that common civility would 
ſuffer him to take the ſame liber- 
ty with Antony's lieutenant, that 
Antony himſeif did? Shakefpenr 
wrote, | h 
1 de not much diſitke ibi man- 
ner, but 
The matter of his / tech . 
i. & 'tis not his liberty of ſpeech, 


but the miſchiefs he ſpenlks of, 
which I diſlike; This agrees with 
what follows; and is ſaid with 
much urbanlity, and ſhow of 
e WARBURTON. 
I think the old reading right. 
T do not, ſays C4/z, think the 
mam wrong; bat too free of his 
imerpoſition;'for't cannot be, aut 


ſpall remain in friendſhip : yet i 
it were J . 22 
Hour it. The confideration of 
the ceremony due from Cæſar to 
the Lieutenant of Aulony, is a cri- 
ticiſm of the loweſt rate, un- 
worthy of confutation. 

ae Rrproof 

Were well agr.] In the 
old edition, ö 

our proof 

Were well deſera 4 
Which Mr. Theobald with his 
uſual triumph, changes to a- 
prof, which he explains, ailocu- 
ance, Dr. Farburton inſerted re- 


prof very properly into Hanmer's 
edition, but forgot it in his own- 


| Ant, 
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Ant. Lam not married, Cæſar; let mie hekr 
Agrippa further ſpeaæ. 
Ar. To hold you in-perpetual Amity, 
To Salts you — to knit your hearts 
With an unſlipping knot, take Antony: 
Octavia to his Wife, whoſe Beauty claims 
No worſe a Huſband than the of men; 
Whoſe Virtue, and. whoſe general Graces ſpeak; 
That which none elſe can utter, By this marriage, 
All little jealouſies, which now ſeem- great; 
And all great fears, which now import their dangers, 
Would then be nothing, Truths would be but tales, 
Where now half tales be truths: her love to both 
Would each to other, and all loves to both 
Draw after her. Pardon what I have ſpoke, 


For 'tis a ſtudied, not a preſent thought, 


By duty ruminated. 
Ant. Will Cæſar ſpeak ? 


Cæſ. Not *till he hears; how Antony is tonch's 
With what is ſpoke al 


Ant. What Power is in Agriggie 


If I would-fay, Agrippa, be it ſo, 
To make this good? 


Cal. The Power of Cæſar, and 
His Power unto OZavia. ; 

Ant. May I never 
To chis good purpoſe, that ſo fairly ſhews, 
Dream of impediment! Let me have thy hand ; 
Further this act of grace, and, from this hour, 
The heart of brothers govera in our loves, 
And ſway our great defigns! 

Cof. There is my hand: 
A Siſter I bequeath you, whom no Brother 
Did ever love ſo dearly. Let her live | 
To join our kingdoms, and our Hearts, and never 
Fly off our loves again! 


 Lep. * amen. 


Ant. 
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Ant. I did not think to draw my ſword wiinlt 
Pompey. 
For he hath laid ſtrange courteſies and great 
Of late upon me. I muſt thank him e 
9 Leſt my remembrance ſuffer ill report; 
At heel of that, defy him. 
Lep. Time calls upon' s: 
Of us muſt Pompey preſently be ſought; 2 
Or elſe he ſeeks out us. 
Ant. Where lies he? 
Cz/. About the Mount N enn. . 
Anl. What is his ſtrength by Land? 
Cæſ. Great, and — but by mt 
He is an abſolute Maſter. 
Ant. So is the fame. 
Would, we had ſpoke together haſte we for „ 
Yet, ere we put ourſclves in arms, diſpatch we: 
The buſineſs we have talk'd of. | 
Cæſ. With moſt gladneſs; 
And do invite you to my Siſter's view, 
Whither ſtraight I will lead you, 
Ant. Let us, Lepidus, not lack your company. 
Lep. Noble Antony, not ſickneſs ſhould . me. 
[ Flouriſh, Exeunt. 


S Q E N E III. 
Manent Enobarbus, Ae Mecænas. 


| Mec. Welcome from Agypt, Sir. 

Eno. Half the heart of Cæſar, worthy Means ? 
My honourable friend, * As + ao 

. Aer, Good E nobarbus ! 


9 Leſt my remenbranct ſalſer muſt 3 return bim thanks, 
ill report;] Leſt I be thought and then I will defy bun. | 
too willing to forget benefits, I Mz 

: | c. 
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Mec. We have cauſe to be glad, that matters are ſo 
well digeſted. You ſtay'd well by't in Egypt. 

Eno. Ay, Sir, we did ſleep day out of countenance, 
and made the night light with drinking. 

Mee. Eight wild boars roaſted whole at a breakfaſt, 
and but twelve perſons there — Is this true? 

Eno. This was but as a fly by an cagle ; we had 
much more monſtrous matter of feaſt, which worthily 
deſerved noting: © 

Mec. She's a moſt triumphant Lady, if report be 
ſquare ta her. 

Eno. When ſhe: firſt met Mark Antony, ſhe purs d 
up his heart upon the river of dnus. : 

Agr. There ſhe appear'd, indeed; or my reporter 
devis'd well for her. 

Eno. I will tell you; 

The Barge ſhe fat in, like a burniſh'd Throne, 
Burnt on the water ; the poop was beaten gold, 
Purple the ſails, and ſo perfumed, that | 
The Winds- were love-fick with 'em; th' oars were 
ſilver, oo 

Which to the tune of totes kept ſtroke; and made 
The water, which they beat, to follow faſter, 
As amorous of their ſtrokes. For her own pcrſon, 
Ir beggar'd all deſcription ; ſhe did lie | 
In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiſſue, 
' O'er-picturing that Venus, where we ſee 
The Fancy out-work Nature. On each ſide her, 
Stood pretty dimpled Boys, like ſmiling Cupids, 
With divers-colour'd fans, whoſe wind did ſeem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid, did. 

Ar. Oh, rare for Antony! 


340 er-ti@uring that Venus, * Ani what they undid, did,} 
where we ſee, &c.) Mean- It might be read leſs harſhly, 
ing the Venus of Pro:ogenes men- Ad what 40 did, undid. 
tioned by Pliny, 1, 35. c. 10. 
WaRBURTON, 


Vor. VII. L Eno. 


SS 
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Eno. Her Gentlewomen, like the Nereids, 

So many Mermaids, * tended her i' th' eyes, 5 
© And made their Bends adorings. At the helm, 
A ſeeming Mermaid ſteers; the ſilken tackles 
Swell with the touches of thoſe lower-ſoft hands, 


Thar yarely frame the office. 


From the Barge 


A ſtrange inviſible perfume. hits the ſenſe 


Of the adjacent wharfs. 


The City caſt - 


Her People out upon her; and Antony, 
Enthron'd i' th' Markert-place, did ſir alone, 
Whiſtling to th? air; 5 which, but for vacancy, 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 

And made a gap in Nature. 


Ar. Rare Ægypiian ! 


# 


Eno. Upon her landing, Antony ſent to her, | 
Invited her to ſupper : ſhe reply'd, 
It ſhould be better, he became her gueſt; 


Which ſhe intreated. 


Our courteous Antony, 


Whom ne'er the word of No Woman heard ſpeak, 
Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feaſt ; 
And for his ordinary, pays his heart, 


For what his eyes eat only. 


Agr. Royal Wench! 


3 ten ed ber 7 th* eyes.] Per- 


haps tende her by th' eyes, diſco- 


vered her will by her eyes, 
+ And made their Bends A DORN- 
INGS.—] This is ſenſe in- 
deed, and may be underſtood 
thus, her maids bowed with ſo 
good an air, that it added new 
graces to them, But this 1s not 
what Shakeſpeare would ſay: Cle- 
opatra, in this famous ſcene, per- 
ſonated Venus juſt riſing from the 
waves: at which time the Mytho- 
logiſts tell us, the Sea-deitics ſur- 


rounded the goddeſs to adere, and 


pay her homage, Agrecably to 


Had gore 


this fable Cleopatra had dreſſed 
her maids, the poet tells us, like 
Nereids, To make the whole 
therefore conformable to the ſto- 


ry repreſented, we may be aſ- 


ſured, Shatefpeare wrote, 
And made their Bends Abo- 
RINGS, WM 
hey did her obſervance in the 
ofture of adoration, as if ſhe 
bad been Venus. Was. 
5 —which, but for vacancy, 

] Alluding to an 
axiom in the peripatetic ohiloſo- 
phy then in vogue, that Nature 
abbors a Vacuum, WARB. 


She 
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She made great Cæſar lay his ſword to bed 
He plough'd hes, and ſhe cropt. 

Eno. I ſaw her once 
| Hop forty paces through the publick ſtreet: 
and having loſt her breath, ſhe ſpoke, and panted, 
That the did make defect, perfection, 
And breathleſs power breathe forth. 

Mec. Now Antony muſt leave her utterly. 

Eno. Never, he will not. 
Age cannot wither her, nor cuſtom ſtale 
Her infinite variety ; other women cloy 
The appetites they feed but ſhe makes hungry, 
Where molt ſhe ſatisfies. For vileſt things 
Become themſelves in her, that the holy Prieſts 
Bleſs her, when ſhe is riggiſh. 
Mec. If beauty, wiſdom, modeſty, can ſettle r 

The heart of Antony, Of avia is 

A bleſſed Lottery to him. 

Agr. Let us go. 
Good Enobarbus, make yourſelf my wuctt,* 
Whilſt you abide here. 


Eno, owbly, Sir, I thank you. 4 [ Exeunt. 


Enter Antony, Cæſar, Octavia between them. 


Ant. The world, and my great olfice, will ſome- 
times 
Divide me from your boſom. 
Oda. All which time, 


Before the Gods my knee ſhall bow in prayers 
To them for you. 


Ant. Good night, Sir. My Oeavia, 
Read not my —_— in the world's report, 

I have not kept my ſ uare, but that to come ” 

Shall all be done by th' rule. Good night, dear Lady. 

Octa. Good night, re 


x Good night, ¶ Exeunt Cæſar and Octavia. 
L 2 SCENE 
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8 E 
Euler Soothſayer. 3250 7 


IV. 


X " 


Ant. Now, firrah ! you do wiſh yourſelf i in \ Egypt? 
$zoth. » Would' I had never come from thence, nor 


you thither! 


Ant. If yon can, your rea 1 
Scoth. © 1 ſee it in my Motion, have it not in my 


Tongue; but yet hie you to Zgypt 


again. FRY 


Ant. Say to me, whoſe fortunes ſhall riſe higher, 


Cæſar's or mine? 
Socth. Cæſar' s. 


Therefore, oh Antom, ot not by his fide. ©. BEN 
Thy Demon, that thy ſpirit which keeps thee, is 


Noble, courageous, high, 
Where Cæſar's is not. 


unmatchable, 


But, near him, thy angel 


Becomes a Fear, as being o'erpowered, therefore 
Make ſpace enough betwcen you. 


% 


k, 


Ant. Speak this no more. 


Scolb. To none but thee ; no more, bat when. to 


' thee. 


If thou doſt play with him at any game, 


Thou'rt ſure to loſe : and, 


of that natural lack, 


He beats thee *gainſt; the odds; thy luſtre thickens, 


4 & 
+ # 


I foe it in my Motion, have. "his thought or oh, though he | 


it not in my Tongue ;] What mo- 
ticn? | can trace no ſenſe in this 


word here, unleſs the author 
the divinitory agitation. WaRrB. 


weile alluding to that agitation of 
tlie divrmty, which diviners pre- 


tend to when the fit of foretelling 


is upon them; but when, I think 
verily, he would have wrote, 
emNizon, 


mould ſay, he ſaw a reaſon in 


am perſuaded, Shale- 
/peare meant chat the Soothſayer 


gave that thought or opinion no 
uttcrance. ; : HEOBALDs | 
I fee it in my motion, —] 7. 6. 


7 Becomes a Fear. ] i. e. a 


fearful thing. The abſtract for 


the concrete. WAR BURTON. 
Mr. Upton reads, £7 : 
Becomes afear d. 
The common _— is. more 
Ian 4 tao 


When | 
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When he ſhines by. I ſay again, thy Spirit 
Is all afraid to govern thee near him, 
But, he away, tis noble. 
Ant. Get thee gone. 

Say to Ventidius, I would ſpeak with hin: _— 

[ Exit Soothſayer. 

He ſhall to Partbia. — Be it art, or hap, 
He hath ſpoke true. The very dice obey him ; 
And, in our Sports, my better cunning faipts 
Under his chance ; ; if we draw lots, he ſpceds; 
His cocks do win the battle ſtill of mine, 
When it is all to nought ; and“ his quails ever 
Beat mine, inhoop'd, at odds. I will to Agypt ; 
And though I make this marriage for my peace, 


Enter Ventidius. 


I' th* eaſt my pleaſure lies. Oh, come, Ventidius. 
You muſt to Parthra, your commiſſion's ready: 
Follow me, and receiv't,  — _ I Exeuni. 


Euler Lepidus, Mecænas, and Agrippa. 


Ius. Trouble yourſelves no farther. Pray you, 
haſten : 
Your Generals aſter, 
| Agr. Sir, Mark Antony | 
Will e'en but kiſs O#avia, and we'll wind 
Lep. Till I ſhall fee you in your ſoldiers' dreſs 
. Which will become you both, farewel. 
Mec.. We ſhall, 
As I conceive the j journey, be at th* mount 


* you, Lepidus. 


6 his quails—] The the old copy, Inboop'd is in- 


ancients uſed to match quails as c/o/ed, confined, that they may 
we match cocks, * fight. 'The modern editions read, 


9 —inhoop'd, at odds. —}] Thus Beat mine, in whoop'd at odds, 
L 3 | Lep. 
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Lep. Your way is ſhorter, 
My purpoſes do draw me much about; 
You'll win two days upon me, | 
Both, Sir, good ſucceſs, 


Lep. Farewel. [Exeunt, 
F. 
Changes to the Palace in Alexandria. 


Enter Cleopatra, Charmion, Iras, and Alexas. 


food 
Of us that trade in love 


Omnes. The muſick, hoa ! 


_ Cho. I'VE me ſome mulick; * muſick, moody 


Enter Mardian the Eunuch. 


Cleo. Let it alone, let's to billiards : come, Chan- 
mion. | 
Char. My arm is ſore, beſt play with Mardian. 
Cleo. As well a woman with an Eunuch play'd, 
As with a woman. Come, you'll play with me, Sir ? 
| Mer. As well as I can, Madam. 
Cleo. And when good will is ſhew'd, tho't come too 
a” : | | 0 
The actor may plead pardon, I'll none now. 
Give me mine angle, we'll to th river, there, 
My muſick playing far off, I will betray 
2 Tawny-finn'd fiſh z my bended hook ſhall pierce 


1 —muſick, moody food] The jeſt intended between mood the 
mrod, is _ mind, or mental di. mind and moods of muſick. 
pofitions Van Haaren's panegy- * Tawny:finn'd fi/þ ;— ] The 
rick on the Englib begins, firſt copy reads, 12 a 
Groot-moedig Volk, | great-minded Tawney fine 65. 
Nation.] Perhaps here is a poor | | 


1 Their 
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Their ſlimy jaws; and, as I draw them up, 
Pl think them every one an Antony, 
And ſay, ab, ha! you're caught. 

Char. Twas merry, when 2M 
You wager*d on your angling z when your diver 
Did hang a ſalt fiſh on his hook, which he 
With fervency drew. up. | 


Cleo. That time 


oh times 


I laught him out of patience, and that night 


J laught him into 


patience; and next morn 


Ere the ninth hour, I drunk him to his bed : 
Then put my tires and mantles on him, * whilſt 
I wore his ſword Philippin., Oh. From [taly—— 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Ram thou thy fruitful tidings-in mine ears, 
That long time have been barren. 


_ Meſ. Madam! 


Cleo. Antony's dead 


If thou ſay ſo, vi 
But well and free, 
If ſo thou yield h 


Madam — 


1 


llain, chou kilbſt thy miſtreſs; 


im, there is gold, and here 


My blueſt veins to kiſs? a hand, that Kings 
Have lipt, and trembled kiſſing. 


2 bi 


His word een like a dancer, 


I wore his ſuerd Philippan.] while I ftrook 

We are not to ſuppoſe, nor is The lean and wrinkled Caſ- 
there any warrant from hiſtory, ſius; c. : 
that Antony had any particular That was the greateſt action of 
ſword ſo call'd, The dignifying Antony's life; and therefore this 
weapons, in this ſort, is a cuſtom ſeems a fine piece of flattery, in- 
of much more recent date, This timating, that his ſword ought 
therefore ſeems a compliment 2 to be dehominated from that il- 
pofteriori, We find Antony after- luſtrious battle, in the ſame man- 
wards, in this play, boaſting of ner as modern heroes in romance 
his own proweſs at Philippi. are made to pive their ſwords 


Ant, Yes, my Lord, 
Philippi kept 


yes ; be at pompous names. THEoOBALD. 


L4 Me. 
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Meſ. Firſt, Madam, he is well. | | 
Cleo. Why, there's more gold. But, firrab, n 


we uſe 
To ſay, the dead are well; 


bring it to that, 


The gold, I give thee, will I melt and Ms 
Down thy ill-uttering throat. 
Meſ. Good Madam, hear me. 


Cleo. Well, go to, I will: 


But there's no goodnels in thy face. If Antony 
Be free and healthful; why ſo tart a favour 
To trumpet ſuch good tidings? it not well, 
Thou ſhouldft come like a fury crown'd with ſnakes, 


+ Not like a formal man. 


Meſ. Will't pleaſe you hear me e? 

Cleo. I have a mind to ſtrike thee, ere thou ſpeak'ſt; 
Vet, if thou ſay Antony lives, *tis well, 
So friends with Cæſar, or not captive to him, 

5 I'll ſet thee in a ſhower of gold, and hail 


5 pearls upon thee. 


Meſ. Madam, he's well. 


Cleo. Well ſaid. 


Meſ. And friends with Ceſar, 
Cleo. Thour't an honeſt man. 
Meſ. Ceſar, and he, are greater friends than ever, : 
Cleo. Make thee a fortune from me. 


4 Not Like a formal man.] For- 

wal, for ordinary. Wazs, 
Rather decent, regular, 

s Pl] ſet thee in a ſhower of 
gala, and bail | 

Rich pearl. upon thee 1 That i is, 

I will give thee a kingdom; it 


being the eaſtern ceremony, at 
the coronation of their 


Kings, to 
powder them with geld d and 


- feed. fearl : fo Milton, 
. —the gorgeous 821 with liberal 


band 


- Showers on her Kings Jarbaric 
jearl and gold 

In the life of Timur-bec or Ta- 
me: lane, written by a Perſian 
contemporary author, are the 
following words, as tranſlated by 
Moi fi-ur Petit de la Croix, in 
the account there given of his co- 
ronation, Book ii. chap. 1, Les 


Princes ds Jang royal & hes Emirs 


ropandirent à s plet ines mains ſur /a 
it's quantit? d'or 


ſelon la colitume. 


. de Prerreries 
Wa K. 


Mei. 
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Meſ. But yet, Madam | 
Cleo. 1 do not like but yet; it does allay./? 
The good precedence; fy upon but iet; 
But yet is a jay lor to bring fort 
Some monſtrous Malefactor. Pr'ythee, Friends 
Pour out the pack of matter to mine ear, 
The good and bad together. He's friends with Ceſar, 
In ſtate of health, thou ſay'ſt; and thou ſay'ſt, free. 
Meſ. Free, Madam! no:  Trnaderr no ſuch report. 
He's bound unto OFavia. 
Cleo. For what good turn? 
Meſ. For the beſt turn i' th' bed. 15 
Cleo. I am pale, Charmion. 
Meſ. Madam, he's married to O, | 
Cleo. The molt infectious peſtilence upon thee! 


[ Strikes him down. 
Meſ. Good Madam, patienſe. 

Cleo. What ſay you? [Strikes him. 
Hence, horrible villain, or I'll ſpurn thine eyes 
Like balls before me; I'll unhair thy head 

[She hales bim up and down. © 

Thou ſhalt be whipe with wire, and * in 2 
Smarting in lingring pickle. NY 

Meſ. Gracious Madam, 
I, that do bring the news, made not the match. 

Cleo. Say, *tis not ſo, a province I will give thee, 
And make thy fortunes proud; the blow, thou hadſt, 
Shall make thy peace, for moving me to rage, 
And I will boot thee with what gift beſide 
Thy modeſty can beg. 
_ Meſ. He's married, Madam. 

Cleo. Rogue, thou haſt liv'd too long. 


[Draws a Knife. 

Meſ. Nay, then I'll run: 
What mean you, Madam ? I have made no fault. 
I [Exit. 
N Good Madam, keep yourſelf within yourſelf, 
The 
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The man is innocent. | 
Cleo. Some innocents *ſcape not the Aebi 
Melt Ægypt into Vile; and kindly creatures | 

Turn all to ſerpents ! Call the ſlave again, 

Though I am mad, I will not bite him, Call. 
Char. He is afraid to come. | 
Cleo. I will not hurt him. 

Theſe hands do lack nobility, that they ſtrike 

A meaner.than myſelf, ſince I myſelf I 

Have given myſelf the cauſe, Come hither, Sir. 


Re-enter the Meſenger. 


T hough it be honeſt, it is never good 
To bring bad news. Give to a gracious meſſage 
An hoſt of tongues, but let ill tidings tell 
Themſelves, when they be felt. 
Meſ. I have done my duty. 
Cleo. Is he married? 
I cannot hate thee worſer than I do, 
If you again ſay, Les. 
Meſ. He's married, Madam. 
Cleo. The Gods confound thee! doſt thou hold 
there ſtill? 
22 Should I lye, Madam ? 
Cleo. Oh, I would, thou didſt ; 
So half my #gypt were ſubmerg'd, and mats 
A ciſtern A ſcal*d ſnakes! go, get thee hence, 
Hadſt thou Narciſſus in thy face, to me 
Thou wouldſt appear moſt ugly: he is married A 
- Mef. I crave your Highneſs* pardon. | 
Cleo. He is married ? 2 


Meſ. Take no offence, that I would not offend you ; 
To puniſh me for what you make me do, 
Seems much unequal. He's married to OFavia. 
leo. 3 his fault ſhould make a knave of 
thee, 7 * 


That 
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That art not what thou'rt ſure of !—Get thee hence, 
The merchandiſes, thou haſt brought from Rome, 


Are all too dear for me: 


Lie they upon thy hand, and be undone by em! 


Char. Good your Highneſs, patience. 


[Exit Meſſenger. 


Cleo. In praiſing Antony, I have diſprais'd Czfar. | | 


Char. Many times, Madam. 
Cleo. I am paid for it now: 


lead me from hence, 


Tfaint ; oh Iras, Charmion—'tis no matter. 

Go to the fellow, good Alexas, bid him 

Report the feature of OFavia, her years, 

Her inclination, let him not leave out 

The colour of her hair. Bring me word quickly— 
7 Let him for ever go—Let him not—Charmion— 
Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, 

Th' other way's a Mars—Bid you Alexas 

Bring word, how tall ſhes. Pity me, Charmion, 


But ſpeak not to me. Lead me to my chamber. 


S That art not what thou'rt 
ſure of !—] For this, which 
is not eaſily underſtood, Sir Tho. 
Hanmer has given, 
That ſay'ſt but what thou'rt 


fure 7! 


I am vot ſatisfied with the change, 


which, though it affords ſenſe, 

exhibits little ſpirit. I fancy the 

line conſiſts ls of abrupt ſtarts. 

Ob, that his fault ſhould make 
a knave of thee, | 


That art—not what ?—Thou'rt 


[ Exeunt. 


ſure on't,—-Get thee hence, 
That his fault ſhould make a 
knave of thee that ar. but 
what Hall I ſay thou art not ?— 
Thou art then ſure of this mar- 
rage. —_Get thee hence. | 
55 Warburton has received 
Sir T. Hanmer's emendation, 

7 Let him for ever go.—] She 
is now talking in broken ſen- 
tences, not of the Meſſenger, but 
Antony. 


SCENE 


— — —— —— — —— On mer nr ann 
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| s Cc E N E VI. 
Changes to the Ca of Italy, near Miſeoum. 


Euler Pompey and Mens, at one 2 with ha and 


trumpet : At another, Cæſar, Lepidus, Antony, 
Enobarbus, Mecenas, Agrippa, with Soldiers 
marching. PU eee LT EO 7 | 


Pomp. Y. OUR hoſtages T have, ſo have you mine 
And we Nall talk before we fight. 


Cæſ. Moſt meet, 
That firſt we come to words; Re” therefore have we 


Our written purpoſes before us ſent ; 
Which, if thou haſt conſider'd, let us know 


If *ewill tie up thy diſcontented ſword, . 
And carry back to Sicily muck tall youth, 
That elſe muſt periſh here. 

Pomp. To you all three, 
The Senators alone of this great world, 
Chief factors for the Gods. ] do not know, | 
Wherefore my Father ſhould Revengers want, 
Having a Son and Friends; ſince Julius Ceſar. 
Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghoſted, 
There ſaw you labouring for him. - What was it, 


That mov'd pale Caſſius to conſpire? and what 


Made thee, all honour'd, honeſt Roman, Brutus, 
With the arm'd reſt, courtiers of beauteous freedom, 
To drench the Capitol, but that they would 

Have one man, but a man? And that is it, 

Hath made me rig my Navy : At whoſe burden 

The anger'd Ocean foams, with which I meant 

To icourge th* ingratitude that deſpightful Rome 
Caſt -on my noble Father, 


Cæſ. Take your time. 
Anl. 
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Ant. Thou canſt not fear us, Pompey, with thy fails 
We'll ſpeak with thee at fea. At land, thou 1 

How much we do o' er- count thee. 
Pomp. At land, indeed, 
Thou deſt o' er- count me of my F ather's houſe. 
9 But ſince the cuckow builds not for e 
Remain in't, as thou may'ſt. 
Lep. Be pleas'd to tell us, 
For this, is from the preſent, how you take 
The offers we have ſent you. | 
. Cz/. There's the point. 
Ant. Which do not be intreated to, but weigh, 
What it is worth embrac'd. 
Cz. And what may follow 
To try a larger fortune. 231-649 
Pomp. You've made me offer 
Of Sicily, Serdinia; and I muſt 
Rid all the ſea of Pirates; then to ſend 2: 
Meaſures of wheat to Rome: this Send b . 
To part with unhackt edges, ard bear back 
Our targe undinteen. 55 » n eis 
Omnes. That's our offer. | x 
Pomp. Know then, tg 
I came before you here, .a man prepar d 
To take this offer: Bur Mark Antony 
Put me to ſome impatience.— Though I loſe 
The praiſe of it by telling, you muſt know, © 
When Cæſar and your Brother were at blows, 
Your Mother came to Sicily, and did. and 
Her welcome friendly. 
Ant. I have heard it, — .— 
And am well ſtudied for a liberal thanks, 8 
Which I do owe you. | 


® Thou canſt not | fear 8 che cuckow, that ſeizes the neſts 
Thou canſt not affright us with of other birds, you have invaded 
thy numerous navy. a houſe which you could not 
9 But fince the cuckow builds build, OE" it while 92 can. 
mot fir himſelf,] Since like 


Pomp. 
LN „ | omp 
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Pomp. Let me have your hand : 

I did not think, Sir, to have met you here. 

Ant. The beds i' th? Eaſt are ſofr, and thanks to youz 
That call'd me timelier than my purpoſe hither, 
For I've gain'd by it. 

Cæſ. Since I ſaw you laſt, 

There is a change upon you. 

Pomp. Well, I know nor, 

+ What counts hard fortune caſts upon my 55 
But in my boſom ſhe ſhall never come, 

To make my heart her vaſſal. 

Lep. Well met here. 

Pomp. 1 hope ſo, Lepidus. Thus we are agreed; 
I crave, out compolition may be written 
And ſeal'd between us. 

Cæſ. That's the next to do. 

Pomp. We'll feaſt each other, ere we part, and let's 
Draw lots who ſhall begin. 

Ant. That Iwill, Pompey. 

Pomp. No, Antony, * the lot: 

But, firſt or laſt, your fine Egyptian cookery 
Shall have the fame. I've heard, that Julius N 
Grew fat with feaſting there. | 

Ant. You have heard much. 

Pomp. I have fair meaning, Sir, 

Ant. And fair words to-them. 

Pomp. Then fo much have I heard. 
And | have heard, Apollodorus carried 

Eno. No more of that, He did ſo. 

Pomp. What, I pray you? 1 

Eno. A certain Queen to Cæſar in a mattreſs. 

Pomp. I know thee now. How far*ſt thou, Soldier, 

Eno. Well; 

And well am like to do; for, I perceive, 


1 hat counts Bard fortune making marks or lines in caſting 
Caſts, &c. ] Metaphor from accounts in arithmetick. WARE. 


Four 
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Four Feaſts are toward, 
Pomp. Let me ſhake thy hand; 
I never hated thee : I have ſeen thee fight, 
When I have envied thy behaviour, 
Ems. Sir, 21 2 10% 
I never lov'd you much but L ha? prais o ye, 
When you have well deſerv'd ten times as 9 
As I have ſaid you did. 
Pomp. Enjoy thy plainneſs 
It nothing ill becomes thee; 
Aboard my Galley I invite you all. 
Will you lead, Lords? 17 
All. Shew's the way, Sir. 
Pomp. Come. ¶ Exeunt. Manent Enob. 5 Menas. 
Men. [ Aſide.] Thy Father, Pompey, would ne'er 
have made this Treaty. 
You and I have known, Sir. 
Eno. At ſea, I think. | 
Men. We have, Sir, | 2G 
| Eno. You have done well by water. 
Men. And you by land. 
Eno. I will praiſe any man that will praiſe me, 
though it cannot be denied what I have done by lan. 
Men. Nor what I have done by water. 
Eno. Yes, ſomething you can deny for your own 
ſafety : you have been a great thief by ſea. 
Men. And you by land. 
Eno. There I deny my land-fervice ; but give me 


25 your hand, Menas. If our eyes had authority, here 


they might take two thieves kiſſing. 


I will praiſe any man that but a frank and rough character 
will praiſe me,] The poet's art like the ſpeaker's: and the mo- 
in delivering this humourous ſen- ral leſſon inſinvated under it, th: t 
timent (which gives us ſo very F#atrery can make its way through 
true and natural a picture of the the moſt ſtubborn manners, de- 
commerce of the world) can ne- ſerves our ſerious reflexion. 
ver be ſufficiently admired. The Wak BURTON. 
confeſſion could come from none 1 5 
Mien. 


— * — — RO — 
—— —— —— — ̃ — 
* 
- 
- | 
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Men. All men's pe are true, whatloe' er theit | 
hands are. . bi 
Eno. But there is ne'en a a Hair woman, bibs a woe 
face. 3 2 i 
Men. No llander, they ſteal eds: | 
Eno. We come hither to fight with yd. 
Men. For my part, I am ſorry it is urns to a 
Drinking. Pompey cory this day gh away his for- 


tune. 


Eno. If he do, ſure he cannot weep't back 2 gain, 5 

Men. You've ſaid, Sir; we look ' d not fob Mark 
Antony here; pray you, is he married to goes Pi 

Eno. Ceſar s Siſter is called OFavia. 

Men. True, Sir, ſhe was the Wife of Caius Mar- 


cellus. 


Eno. But now ſhe is the Wie of Marcus « Antonius, 
Men. Pray ye, Sir? 
Eno. Tis true. | 
Men. Then is Cæſgqar and he for ever hon together. 
Eno. If I were bound to divine of _ Werd I 
would not propheſy ſo. _ 
Men. | think, the policy of that purpoſe mide more 
in the marriage, thao the love of the parties. | 
Eno. I think ſo too. But you ſhall find, the band, 


that ſeems to tie their friendſhip together, will be the 
very ſtrangler of their amity. reer is of a holys 


cold, and ſtil] converſation. . 

Men. Who would not bave his Wife ſv? 5 

Eno. Not he, that himſelf is not ſo; which is Mark 

Antony. He will to his Egyptian Diſh again; then 
ſhall the ſighs of Odlavia blow the fire up in Ceſar, 
and, as I ſaid before, that which is the ſtrength of 
their am:ty, ſhall prove the immediate author of their 
variance. Antony will uſe his affection where it is; he 
married but his occaſion here, 

Men. And thus it may be. Come, Sir, will you 


E 10, 


aboard? I have a health for you. 
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Eno. 1 ſhall take it, Sir. We have us'd our throats 


in Zgypr. 


Men, Come, let's away. 


[ Exennt. | 


* 


S QO E N E VI. 
On board Pompey's Galley. 


Muſick plays. Enter two or three Servants with a 
Banquet. 


1 Serv. E RE they'll be, man: * ſome o' their 
1 plants are ill rooted already, the leaſt 
wind i'th' world will blow them down. 
2 Serv, Lepidus is high- colour'd. 

1 Serv. They have made him drink alms- drink. 
2 Serv. As they pinch one another by the diſpo- 
ſition, he cries out, no more; reconciles them to his 
entreaty, and himſelf to th' Drink. | 

1 Serv. But it raiſes the greater war between him 


and his diſcretion. 


2 Serv. Why, this it is to have a name in great 
men's fellowſhip : I had as lieve have a reed that will 
do me no ſervice, as a Partizan I could not heave. 
1 Serv. To be call'd into a huge ſphere, and not 
to be ſeen to move in't, are the holes where eyes 


ſhould be, which pitifully diſaſter the cheeks. 


* ſome o' their plants] Plants, 
beſides its common meaning, is 
here uſed for the foot, from the 
Latin. | 

4 They have made him drink 
alms-drink.] A phraſe, amongſt 
good- fellows, to ſignify that li- 


quor of another's ſhare which his 


companion drinks to eaſe him. 
But it ſatirically alludes to Cz/ar 


and Antony's admitting him into 


Vor. VII. 


Trumpets, 


the triumvirate, in order to take 
off from themſelves the load of 
envy. WARBURTON. 

s As they pinch one another by 
the d ſpoſition.] A phraſe equiva- 
lent to that now in uſe, of Touch- 
ing one in a fare place. WARE, 

6 Partixan] A pike; 

7 To be cal?dinto a huge ſphere, 
and pot to be ſeert to move in't, are 


the holes where eyes Keul, be, 
M | aubich 
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Trumpets. Enter Cæſar, Antony, Pompey, Lepidus, 
Agrippa, Mecænas, Enobarbus, Menas, with other 
Captains. h 


Ant. Thus do they, Sir: they take the flow o' th* 
Nile 
By certain ſcales i“ th* pyramid ; they know, 
By th' height, the lowneſs, or the mean, if dearth, 
Or foizon, follow; the higher Nilus ſwells, 
The more it promiſes. - As it ebbs, the Seedſman 
Upon the flime and ooze ſcatters his grain, 
And ſhortly comes to harveſt. 
Lep. You've ſtrange ſerpents there. 

Ant. Ay, Lejidus. 

Lep. Your ſerpent of Aegypt is bred now of your 
mud by the operation of your Sun; ſo is your Cro- 
codile. | 

Ant. They are ſo. | 3 

Pomp. Sit, and ſome wine. A health to Lepidus. 
Tep. I am not fo well as I ſhould be, 

But I'll ne'er out. 5 

Eno. Not *till you have ſlept; I fear me, you'll be 
in, *till then. | | 

Lep. Nay, certainly, I have heard, the Pfalemy's 
Pyramiſis are very goodly things; without contradic- 
tion, I have heard that. | 

Men. Pompey, a word. | [ Hae. 

Pomp. Say in mine ear, what is't? _- 

Men, Foriake thy ſeat, I do beſeech thee, Captain. 


[Abe 


ewhich pitifully diſaſter the cheeks.) To be called into a huge ſphere, 
This ſpeech ſeems to be muti- and not to be ſeen to move in it, 
lated; to ſupply the deficiencies is a very ignominious ſtate ; great 
is impoſſible, but perhaps the offices are the holes where eyes 
ſenſe was originally approaching ſhould be, wwhich, if eyes be want- 
to this: | ing, pitifully diſaſter the cheeks. 


5 And 


. 
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And hear me ſpeak a word. | 
Pomp. Forbear me, till anon. [hiſpers. | 
This wine for Lepidus. 

Lep. What manner 0? thing is your Crocodile ? ; 

Ant. It is ſhap'd, Sir, like itſelf; and it is as broad 
as it hath breadth; it is juſt. ſo high as it is, and 
moves with its own organs; it lives by that which 
nouriſheth it; and the elements once out of it, it 
tranſmigrates. 

Lep. What colour is it of? 

Ant. Of its own colour too. 

_ Tep. *Tis a ſtrange ſerpent. 

Ant. *Tis fo, and the tears of it are wet. 

Cæſ. Will this deſcription ſatisfy him? 

Ant. With the health that ne gives him, elſe 


he is a very Epicure. 


Pomp. {To Menas gal. ] Go hang, Sir, hang! Tell 
me of that? away! 
Do as I bid you. Where's the Cup I call'd for ? 
Men. If for the ſake of merit thou wilt hear me, 
Riſe from thy ſtool. 
Pomp. [Riſes and walks aſide.) I think, thou'rt 
mad. The matter ? 

Men. I have ever held my cap off to thy fortunes. 
Pomp. (To Menas.] Thou haſt ſerv'd me with much 
faith, bat s elſe to ſay ? he jolly, Lords. 

Ant. Theſe quick-ſands, Lepidus, 
Keep off them, fore you link. _ 
Men. Wilt thou be 12 of all the world? 
Pomp. What ſay'ſt thou? 
Men. Wilt thou be Lord of the whole world ? 
that's twice. 
Pomp. How ſhall that be? 
Men. But entertain it, 
And though you think me poor, I am the man 


Will give me all the world. 


Pomp. Halt thou drunk well ? 2 
M 2 Men. 
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Men. No, Pompey, 1 have kept me from the cup. 
Thou art, if thou dar'ſt be, the earthly Jove, 
What e're the Ocean pales, or Sky inclips, 
Is thine, if thou will ha't. 
Pomp. Shew me which way. 
Men. Theſe three World-ſharers, theſe Competitors, 
Are in thy veſſel. Let me cut the cable, 
And when we are put off, fall to their throats. 
All then is thine. 
Pomp. Ah, this thou ſhouldſt have done, 
And not have ſpoken on't. In me, *tis villany ; 
In thee, 't had been good ſervice. Thou muſt know, 
*Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour ; 
Mine honour, it. Repent, that &er thy tongue 
Hath ſo betray'd thine act. Being done unknown, 
I ſhould have found it afterwards well done ; 
But muſt condemn it now. Deſiſt, and drink. 
Men, For this, 
Pl never follow * thy pall'd fortunes more; | 
Who ſecks and will not take, when once 'tis offer'd, 
Shall never find it more. | 
Pomp. This health to Lepidus. 
Ant. Bear him aſhore, I'll pledge it for him, Pom- 


Pe. 
Eno. Heros to thee, Menas. 
Men. Enobarbus, welcome. 
Pomp. Fill 'till the Cup be hid. 
Eno. There's a ſtrong fellow, Menas. 


[ Pointing to Lepidus. 


Men. Why? 

Es. He bears the third part of the world, man 

See'ſt not. 

Men. bes third part then i is drunk ; would, it were 
all, 


*_— thy pall'd * 8 that has loſt its original ſpriteli- 
Palled, is wapid, paſt its time of neſs. _ 


excellence; pall:4 wine, is wine 


T hat 
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That it might go on wheels! | 
Eno. Drink thou, encreaſe the reels. 
Men. Come. 
Pomp. This is not an Alexandrian Feaſt. 
Ant. It ripens towards it; ? ſtrike the veſſels, hoa, 
Here is to Cæſar. 
C⸗æſ. I could well forbear "P ; 
It's monſtrous labour when I waſh my brain, 
And it grows fouler. | 
Ant. Be a child o' th' time. 
Cæſ. Poſſeſs it, 
I will make anſwer ; but I had rather faſt 
From all, four days, than drink ſo much in one. 
Eno. Ha, my brave Emperor, 
Shall we dance now the Ægyptian Bacchanals, 
And celebrate our Drink ? | 
Pomp. Let's ha't, good Soldier. 
Ant. Come, let's all take hands; 
*Till that the conquering wine hath ſteept our ſenſe 


In ſoft and delicate Lethe. 


Eno. All take hands : 
Make battery to our ears with the loud muſick, 
The while I'll place you; then the Boy ſhall ſing: 
The Holding every man ſhall bear, as loud 
As his ſtrong ſides can volly, - 
[Mut ick plays. Enobarbus places them band in hand. 


The SONG, 


Come, thou Monarch of the Vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink ones 


am perſuaded, the poet wrote : 
The Holding ev'ry man ſhall 
bear, ph > 


9 — — the weſels—)] Try 
whether the caſks ſound as empty. 
In old editions, 


The Holding ev ry man ſhall beat] 
The company are to join in the 
burden, which the poet ſtiles, the 


As his firong fades can volly. 
The breaſt and fides are immedi- 
ately conce. ned in ſtraining to 


Holding. But how were they ſing as loud and forcibly as a man 
to Beat this with their et? I can, THEOBALD. 
M 3 In 
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In thy vats our cares be drown'd : 


With thy 


grapes our hairs be crown "a! 


Cup us, *till the world go round; 
Cup us, *till the world go round. 


Ceſ. What would you more? Pompey, good night. 


Good Brother, 


Let me requeſt you off; our graver buſineſs 
 Frowns at this levity. Gentle Lords, let's part; 
You ſee, we have burnt our checks. Strong Enobar- 


bus 


Is weaker than the wine; i and mine own rongue 
Spli:s what it ſpeaks; the wild diſguiſe hath almoſt 


Antickt us all. 
night. 

Good Antony, your hand. 
Pomp. 


What needs more words ? Good 


Iii try you on the ſhore. 


Ant. And ſhall, Sir. Give's your hand. | 

Pomp. * Oh, Artony, you have my father's houſe. 
But, what! we're friends; come down into the boat, 
Emo, Take heed you fall not. i 

Men. I'll not on ſnhore. No, to my cabin— Theſe 


drums! 


Theſe trumpets, flutes! what! 


t Neptune hear, we bid a loud farewel 
To theſe great fellows. Sound, and be hang'd, ſound 


| . 
Eno. Hoo, ſays a! 


2 Oh, Antony, you have my 
father's houſe. ] The hiſto- 
rian Paterculus ſays, Cum Pom- 
peio guogue circa Miſinum Pax ini- 
ta: Qui haud abſurde cum in navi 
Cr ſaremgue et Antonium cana ex- 
cipertt, dixit : In Carinis ſuis fe 


Sound a flouriſh, with drums. 
here's my cap. | 


Mn. Hoa och Captain, come. 


[Exeunt, 


ccenam dare : referens hoc dictum 
ad loci nomen, in quo paterna do- 
mus ab Antonio poſſidebatur, Our 
author, though he loſt the joke, 
yet ſeems willing to commemo- 
rate the ſtory. Wan RTON? 


ACT 


' 
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ACT W SCENE I. 
” N 
A Camp in a Part of Syria. 


Enter Ventidius, as afitr Conqueſt ; the dead body of 
Pacorus borne before bim. b 


 VenTiDIVSs. 


N OW, darting Parihia, art thou ſtruck; and 
1 


2} 0 | 
eas'd Fortune does of Marcus Craſſus death _ 
Make me revenger. Bear the King's ſon's body 
Before our Hoſt ; thy Pacorus, Orodes, 
Pays this for Marcus Craſſus. k 
Sil. Noble Ventidiußs _ — 

Whilſt yet with Parthian blood thy ſword is warm, 
The fugitive Parthians follow: Spur through Media. 
Maſopotamia, and the ſhelters whither 
The routed fly. So thy grand Captain Antony 
Shall ſet thee on triumphant chariots, and 
Put garlands on thy head. | | 
Ven. Oh, Silius, Silius, n 
I've done enough. A lower place, note well, 
May make too great an act: for learn this, Silius, 
Better to leave yndone, than by our deed 
Acquire too high a fame, when he, we ſerve, 's away. 
Ceſar and Antony have ever won 
More in their officer, than perſon. Sofſius, 
One of my Place in ria, his Lieutenant, 
For quick accumulation of renown, 
Which he atchiev'd by th' minute, loſt his Favour. 
Who does i' th' wars more than his Captain can, 

8 5 M 4 Becomes 
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Becomes his Captain's Captain; and ambition, 
The ſoldier's virtue, rather makes choice of loſs, 
Than gain which darkens him. 


J could do more to do Antonius good, 


But *twould offend him ; and in his offence 
Should my performance periſh. 

Sil. Thou haſt, Ventidius, * that, without the which 
A ſoldier and his ſword grant ſcarce diſtinction: 
Thou wilt write to Antony ? 

Ven. I'll humbly ſignify what in his name, 

That magical word of war, we have effected; 
How with his Banners, and his well- paid Ranks, 
The ne'er-yet-beaten Horſe of Parthia 


We've jaded out of o' th' field. 


Sil. Where is he now ? 


C3 


Ven. He purpoſeth to Athens, With what haſte 
The weight ſhe muſt convey with's will permit, 
We ſhall appear before him. On, there; 3 =—Paſs 


along. 


[Excunt, 


SCENE II. 


Changes to Rome. 


Euter Agrippa at one door, Enobarbus at anther. 


W HAT, are the brothers parted? _ 
1 Eno. They have diſpatch'd with Pompey, 


he is 


gone, 


The other three are ſealing. OZauia weeps, 


3 —that, without the which 
A ſildier and his feword grant 
ſcarce ai iftindtion : ] Grant, 


for afford. Ir is badly and ob- 


ſcurely expreſſed; but the ſenſe 
is this, Thou ha that, Venti- 


. dius, which if thou didſt want, 


there <v0.Il1 be no diſſinction be- 
laucen thee and thy ſword, You 


nol both be equally ani and 
Jenſeleſi. This was wiſdom or 
knowledge of the world. Ven- 
tidius had told him the reaſons 
why he did not purſue his ad- 
vantages: And his friend, by 
this compliment, acknowledges 
mk to be of weight, 

Waxiranos, 


To 


9 
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To part from Rome: Cæſar is ſad : and Lepidus, 
Since Pompey's feaſt, as Menas lays, is troubled | 
With the green ſickneſs. 
* Aer. Tis a noble Lepidus. 
Eno. A very fine one; ob, how he loves Ceſar! 
Aer, Nay, but how dearly he adores Mark Antony ! 
Eno. Ceſar ? why he's the Jupiter of men. 
Aer. What's Antony? the God of Jupiter. 
Eno. Speak you of Cæſar? how? the non- pareil! 
Agr. Oh Antony, oh thou * Arabian bird 
Eno. Would you praiſe Cæſar, lay,—Ce/ar; go no 
further. 
Aer. ons. he plied them both with excellent 
raiſes. 
Eno. But he loves Cæſar beſt, yet he loves Antony : 
Ho! hearts, tongues, figure, ſcribes, 5 bards, Poets, 
cannot | 
Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, ſing, number, ho! 
His love to Antony. But as for Ceſar, 
Kneel down, kneel down, and wonder 
Agr. Both he loves. 
Eno. They are his ſhards, and he their beetle. 3 
This is to horſe. Adieu, noble Agrippa. ¶ Trumpets. 
Agr. Good fortune, worthy ſoldier; and fare wel. 


Enter Cæſar, Antony, Lepidus, and Octavia. 


Ant. No further, Sir. 

Cæſ. You take from me a great part of myſelf : 
Uſe me well in't. Siſter, prove ſuch a wife 
As my thoughts make thee, and ® as my furtheſt bond 


Arabian bird 7 The number, makes me ſuſpect ſome 
Phenix, fault in this paſſage, which I 
5 aral, poets, —] Not only know not how to mend. 

the tautology of bards and poets, 6 as my furth:ft bond] As 
but the want of a correſpondent I will venture the greateſt pledge 
action for the Poet. whoſe buſi- of ſecurity on the trial of thy 
ow. in the next line is only to conduct. 

| Shall 
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Shall paſs on thy approof. Moſt noble Antony, 
Let not the piece of virtue, which is ſet 


" Betwixt us, as the cement of our love, 
I 0o keep it builded, be the Ram to barter 


The Fortreſs of it: for better might we © 
Have lov'd without this mean, if on both parts 


This be not cheriſht. 


Ant. Make me not offended 
In your diftruft. | 

Cæſ. I've ſaid. 

Ant. You ſhall not find, 
Though you be therein curious, the leaſt cauſe 
For what you ſeem to fear ; ſo the Gods keep you, 
And make the hearts of Romans ſerve your ends ! 
We will here part. 

Cæſ. Farewel, my deareſt fiſter, fare thee well; 
7 The elements be kind to thee, and make 
Thy ſpirits all of comfort! Fare thee well. 

O88. My noble brother! 

Ant. The April's in her eyes: it is love's Spring, 


And theſe the ſhowers to bring it on. Be chearful. 


Oha. Sir, look well to my huſband's houſe ; and 

Cæſ. What, ORavia? 

Ocla. I'll tell you in your ear. 

Art. Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor can 
Her heart inform her tongue; the Iwan's down- 


/ feather, 


That ſtands upon the ſwell at full of ride, 


And neither way lind. 
Eno. Will Cæſar weep ? 
Agr. He has a cloud in's face. | 
Eno. He were the worſe for that, were he a horſe 5 
So is he, being a man. 


7 The elements be kind, — of the body, or principles of \ lifts 
This is obſcure. It ſeems to maintain ſuch proportion and har- 
on May te d. ferent elements mony as many keep you cheerful. 


Agr. 
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Agr. Why, Enobarbus ? 
When Antony found Fatius Cæſar dead, 
He cried almoſt to roaring ; and he wept, 
When at Philippi he found Brutus ſlain. 
Eno. 3 year, indeed, he was rroubled with a 
rheum ; 
What willingly he did confound, he wail'd 'Y 
3 Believe't, till I wept too. 
Cæſ. No, ſweet Oftavia, 
You ſhall hear from me ſtill; the time mal not 
Out-go my thinking on you. 
Ant. Come, Sir, come, 
P11 wreſtle with you in my ſtrength of love. 
Look, here I have you; thus 1 let you go, 
And give you to the Gods. | 
Cæſ. Adieu, be happy 
Tep. Let all the number of the Stars give light 
To thy fair way! 
Cæſ. Farewel, farewel! [Kiſſes Octavia. 
Ant. F arewel | [Trumpets A 2 


SCENE UI. 


Changes to the Palace in Alexandria, 
Enter Cleopatra, Charmion, Iras, and Alexas. 
Cleo. HERE is the fellow ? 


Alex. Half afraid to come. 
Cleo, Go to, 89 to. Come hither, Sir. 


Believe t. gall J weep 100. thority of all the copies. There 
J have ventur'd to alter the tenſe was no ſenſe in it, I think, as it 


of the verþ here, againſt the au- ſtood before, —'Tarzonary, 


Enter 
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Enter the Meſſenger as before. | 


Alex. Good Majeſty ö 
Herod of 7ewry dare not look upon 24 
But when you are well pleas'd. . 
Cleo. That Herod's head a 
Il have; but how ? when Antony is gone, hee oa 
Through whom I might command it. Come thou 
near. 
Meſ. Moſt gracious Majeſty, — 85 | 
Cleo. Didſt thou behold © bo hog Wha 
Octavia? | N 
Meſ. Ay, dread Queen. | 
Cleo. Where? 
Meſ. In Rome, Madam. 
T look'd her in the face; and ſaw her led 
Between her brother and Mark Antony. 
Cleo. Is ſhe as tall as me? 
Meſ. She is not, Madam. 
Cleo. Didſt hear her ſpeak ? Is ſhe fvill-congu', 
or low? : 
Meſ. Madam, I heard her ſpeak ; ſhe is low-voic'd, 
Cleo. That's, not ſo good. He cannot like her 
long. 
Char. Like her? oh Ls! *tis impoſſible. 
Cleo. I think ſo, Charmion. Dull of tongue and 
-- dwarfiſh. 
What Majeſty is in her gait ? nn. | 
If &er thou look*dit on Majeſty. | 
Meſ. She creeps ; 
Her motion and her ſtation are as one; 
She ſhews a body rather than a 15 
A ſtatue than a breather. | 
Cleo. Is this certain? > 
Meſ. Or I have no obſervance. 
Char. Three in Ægypt 


Cannot make better note. 
Cleo. 
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Cleo. He's very knowing, 
I do perceive't. There's nothing i in her yet. 
The fellow has goOd judgment. 

Char. Excellent. 

Cleo. Gueſs at her years, I pr'ythee. 

Meſ. Madam, ſhe was a widow. 

Cleo. Widow ? Charmion, hark. 

Meſ. And I do think ſhe's thirty. 
Cleo. Bear'ft thou her face in wind? I's " ih or 

round ? 

Meſ. Round even to faultineſs, 

Cleo. For th' moſt part too, 

They re fooliſh that are ſo. Her hair, what colour? 

Meſ. Brown, Madam; and her forehead 
As low as ſhe would wiſh i it. | 

Cleo. There's gold for thee. 

Thou muſt not take my former ſharpneſs ill, 
I will employ thee back again; 1 find thee 
Moſt fit for buſineſs. Go, make thee ready 
Our letters are prepar'd. 

| Char. A proper man. 

Cleo. Indeed, he is ſo. I repent me much, 
That ſo I harrked him. Why, methinks, by him, 
This creature's no ſuch thing. 
Cbar. O, nothing, Madam. | 

Cleo. The man hath ſeen ſome Majeſty, and ſhould 

now. 

Char. Hath he ſeen Majeſty ? ths elſe defend! 
And ſerving you fo long ? | 

Cleo. I've one thing more to aſk him yet, good 

Cbarmion; 
But 'tis no matter, thou ſhalt bring him to me 
Where I will write. All may be well enough. 
- Char, 1 warrant you, Madam, [ Exeunt. 


SCENE 


Believe not all; or, if you muſt believe, 


Undo that prayer, by crying out as loud, 


Beſt to preſerve it; if I loſe mine honour, 


9 When the beſt hint was giv'n Thirlby - advis'd the emendation 
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SCENE IV. 
Changes to Athens. 
Enter Antony and Octavia. 


AY, nay, Octavia, not only that, 

That were excuſable, that and thouſands 
more 

Of ſemblable import, but he hath wag'd 
New wars *gainſt Pompeyz made his Will and read it 
To publick ear; ſpoke ſcantily of me: NET A 
When perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour, cold and ſickly 
He vented them; moſt narrow meaſure lent me; 
When the beſt hint was giv'n him, he not took't, 
Or did it from his teeth. | 

OXa. Oh, my good Lord, 


Ant. 


Stomach not all. A more unhappy lady, 

If this diviſion chance, ne'er ſtood between, 

Praying for both parts: 

The good Gods will mock me preſently, 
When I ſhall pray, Ob, bleſs my Lord and buſband !'*, 


4 Ob, bleſs my brother!“ Huſband win, win brother, 
Prays, and deſtroys the prayer; no midway 

*T wixt theſe extreams at all. | 

An. Gentle O#avia, | | 
Let your beſt love draw to that point, which ſeeks | 


him, he o'erlook'd, which I have inſerted in the text. 
Or did it from his teeth, ] The T HEOBALD. 
firſt folio reads, net lool d. Dr. ; 


I loſe 
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J loſe myſelf; better I were not yours, W 


Than yours fo branchleſs. 


But, as you requeſted, 


Yourlelf ſhall go between's che mean time, lady, 
I'll raiſe the preparation of a war, 


Shall ſtain your brother ; make your anal haſte; 


So, your deſites are yours. 


Oda. Thanks to my Lord. 


The Fove of Power make me, moſt weak, moſt weak, 
Your reconciler ! wars *twixt you *twain would be 
As if the world ſhould cleave, and that ſlain men 


Should ſolder up the rift. 


Ant. When it appears to you where this begias, 
Turn your diſpleaſure that way; for our faults 


Can never be ſo equal, that your love 


e mean lime, lady, 

II raiſe the preparation of a 

war, 

Shall ſtain your brother ;—] 
Thus the printed copies. But 
ſure, Antony, whoſe buſineſs here 
is to mollify Octavia, does it 
with a very ill grace: and 'tis a 
very odd way of ſatisfying her, 
to tell her, the war, he raiſes, 
(hall Vain, i. e. caſt an odium 
upon her brother, T have no 
doubt, but we muſt read, with 
the addition only of a ſingle let- 
ter, 

Shall ſtrain your brot ber. 
i. e. Shall lay him under con- 
ſtraints; ſhall put him to ſuch 
ſhifts, that he ſhall neither be 
able to make a progreſs againſt 
or to ,prejudice me. Plutarch 
ſays; that Ofavius, underſtand- 
ing the ſudden and wonderful 
preparations of Antony, was aſto- 
-niſt'd at it; for he himſelf was 
in many wants; and the people 
were ſorely oppreſſed with grie- 
vous exactions. THEOB, 


I do not ſee but flain may be 
allowed to remain unaltered, 
meaning no more tha ſhame or 
diſgrace. 

2 war, *twixt you "twain 

would be, &c.] The thought 
is wonderfully ſublime, It is 
taken from Curtius's leaping in- 
to the gulf in the Forum, in or- 
der to cloſe the gap. As that 
was cloſed by one E ſo it 
is inſinuated, that if the whole 
world were to cleave, Romans 
only could /o/der up the chaſq a 
The expreſſion is exact. For as 
metal is ſoldered by metal more 
pure and noble, ſo the globe was 
to be ſoldered up by men, who 
are only a more refined earth. 
WARBURTON. 

This wonderful alluſion is, I 
believe, more in the thought of 
the commentator than of the poet. 
The ſenſe is, that war between 
Cz/ar and Antony would engage 
the world between them, and 

that the laughter would be great 


in ſo extenſive a commotion, 


Can 
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Can equally move with them. Provide your Going; 
Chuſe your own company, and command what co 
Your heart has mind to. | [Exeunt, 


Enter Enobarbus and Eros. 


Eno, How now, friend Eros ? | 

Eros. There's ſtrange news, come, Sir. 

Eno. What, man? 

Eros. Ceſar and | Lepidus have made war upon Poms 


P. 

Eno. This is old; what is the ſucceſs ? 

Eros, Ceſar, having made uſe of him in the wars 
*gainſt Pompey, preſently denied him 3 rivality, would 
not let him partake in the glory of the action; and 
not reſting here, accuſes him of letters he had former- 
ly wrote to Pompey. * Upon his own appeal, ſeizes 
him ; ſo the poor third is UP, till death enlarge his 
confine. 

Eno. 5 Then *would thou hadſt a pair of chaps, no 
more, and throw between them all the food thou haſt, 
they'll grind the other. Where's Antony ? 

Eros. He's walking in the garden thus; and ſpurns 
The ruſh that lies before him. Cries, fool Lepidus !*? 
And threats the throat of that his Officer, 

That murder'd Pompey. 
mw Our great Navy's rigg'd. 


3 rivality,] Equal rank. read it thas, 
4 Upon his own appeal,] To Then, world, thou haſt a pair 
afpral, in Shakeſpeare, is to ac- of chaps, no more, 


coſe ; Cafar ſeized Lepidus with= Aud throw betaueen them all the 
out any other proof than Cæſars food thou haſt, | 
accuſation. TWybey'll grind the one the other, 
5 T hen *avould thou hadft a pair Where's Antony ? 
of chaps, no more, and throw be- Cæſar and A i'ony will make war 
raven then all the food thou hat, on each other, though they have 
' they'll grind the other. Where's the world to prey upon between 
A.tony?*] I his is obſcure, 1 them. | 
Eros. 
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Eros. For Italy and Ceſar. More, Domitius. 
My Lord deſires you preſently. My news 
I might have told hereafter. - _ 
Eno. * Twill be naught; but let it be. Bring me to 
Antony. | N : 
Eros, Come, Sir. | | [IExeunt. 


S C Nn 
Changes to Rome. 


Enter Cieſar, Agrippa, and Mecænas. 


Cæſ. F Ontemning Nome, he has done All this, and 
more, 5 

In Alexandria; here's the manner of it: 

I' th* market · place on a Tribunal filver'd, 

Cleopatra and himſelf in chairs of gold 

Were publickly enthron'd; at the feet, fat 

Cæſario, whom they tall my Father's fon; 

And all the unlawful iffue, that their Juſt 

Since then hath made between them. Unto. her 

He gave th eftablifhtnient of A#zyp:/, mide her 

Of lower Syria, Cyprus, 7 Lytia, 

Abſolute Queen. 
Mec. This in the publick eye? . 
"Cef. P 5 comtnon ſhew- place, where they exer- 

ciſe. | [ 

Nis ſons he there proclaim'd the Kings of Kings; 

Great Media, Parthia, and Armenia, 

He gave to Alexander; to Piolemy he aſſign'd 


More, Domitius.] I have quites your preſence. 
N to tell you, which 7 For Lydia Mr, Upton, from 
I might have told at fiſt, and Plutarch, has reſtored Lybia. 
delayed my news, Antony re- | 


Vor. VII. N WE 
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Syria, Cilicia, and Phænicia. She 
In the habiliments of the Goddeſs s 
T hat da ar'd, and oft before gave audience, 
As *tis reported, ſo. 
Mer. Let Rome be thus inform'd. 

Agr. Who, queaſy with his inſolence already, 
Will their good thoughts call from him. 


Cæſ. The people know it, how have now receiv'd 
His accuſations. 


Ar. Whom does he cus? 
Cæſ. Cæſar; and that having in Sicily 
Sextus Pompeius ſpoiPd, we had not rated him 
His part o' th' iſle. Then does he ſay, he lent me 
Some Shipping unreſtor'd. Laſtly, he frets, | 
That Lepidus of the Triumvirate 
Should be depos'd; and, being, that we detain 
All his revenue. 
Aer. Sir, this ſhould be anſwer'd. 
Cæſ. *Tis done already, and his meſſenger gone. 
I told him, Lepidus was grown too cruel 
That he his high. authority abus'd, 
And did deſerve his Change. 
quer'd, 
1 grant him part; but then, in his Armenia, 


And other of his conquer'd Kingdoms, I 
Demand the like. 


Mec. He'll never yield to that. 
Ca. ſ. Nor muſt not then be yielded to in this. 


'F or what I've con- 


Enter Octavia, with her ＋. rain. 
Octa. Hail Cæſar, and my Lord! hail, moſt dear 


Ceſar ! 
Ceſ. That ever I ſhould call thee Caſt- away! 
Octa. You have not call'd me ſo, nor have you 
_ cauſe, 


04 
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Cæſ. Why have you ſtol'n upon us thus? you come 
not | 
Like Cz/ar's ſiſter ; the Wife of Antony 
Should have an army for an uſher, and 
The neighs of horſe to tell of her approach, 
Long ere ſhe did appear. The trees by th* way 
Should have-borne men, and expectation fainted, 
Longing for what it had not. Nay, the duſt 
Should have aſcended to the roof of heaven, 
Rais'd by your populous troops; but you are come 
A market-maid to Rome, and have prevented 


The oſtentation of our love; which, left unſhewn, 


Is often left unlov'd; we ſhould have met you 
By ſea and land, ſupplying every ſtage 
With an augmented greeting. 
Octa. Good my Lord, 
To come thus was I not conſtrain'd, but did it 
On my free will. My Lord, Mark Antony, 
Hearing that you prepar'd for war, acquainted 
My grieving ear withal ; whereon I begg'd 
His pardon for return. 
Cæſ. Which ſoon he granted, 
Being an Obſtruct *rween his laſt and him. 
Ola. Do not ſay ſo, my Lord. 
Cz}. I have eyes upon him, 
And his affairs come to me on the wind. 
Where is he now ? TIF 
Oda. My Lord, in Athens. y 
Cæſ. No, my moſt wronged ſiſter, Cleopatra 


d Which ſoon he granted, muſt read, 4 | | 
Being an Abſtract auen his Being an Obſtruct *taveen bis 
luſt and him.) Antony very luft and him, 


ſoon comply'd to let Octavia go i. e. his wife being an obſtruc- 


- at her requeſt, ſays Cæſar; and tion, a bar to the proſecution of 
why? Becauſe ſhe was an ab/ra# his wanton pleaſures with Cleo- 


between his inordinate paſſion paira, WarBuRTON: 
and bim; this is abſurd. We | | 
, N HFJath 


| 
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Hath nodded him to her. He hath given his empite 
Up to a whore, who now are levying ö 
The Kings o' th' earth for war. He hath aſſembled 
Bocchus the King of Libya, Arcbelaus 
Of Cappadocia, Philodelphus King 
Of Papblagonia; the Thracian King Adailas, 
King Malchus of Arabia, King of Pont, 
Herod of Fewry, Milbridates King | 
Of Comagene, Polemon and Amintas, 
The King of Mede, and Lycagnia, 
With a more larger liſt of ſcepters. 

O#a. Ay me, molt wretched, 
Fhat have my heart parted berwixt two friends, 
That do afflict each other! _ 

Cæſ. Welcome hither; 
Tour letters did with-hold our EOS forth, | 
Till we perceiv'd, both how you were wrong led, 
And we in negligent danger. Cheer your heart. 
Be you not troubled with the time, which drives 
O'er your content theſe ſtrong neceſſities; 
Bot let determin*d things to Deſtiny 
Hold unbewail'd their way. Welcome to Rome. 
Nothing more dear to me. You are abus'd 
Beyond the mark of thought ; and the high Gods, 
To do you juſtice, make their miniſters 
Of us, and thoſe that love you. Be-of comfort, 
And ever welcome to us. 

Agr. Welcome, lady. ret, oa 

Ac. Welcome, dear Madam. 
Each heart in Rome does love and pity you; 
Only th' adulterous Antony, moſt large 
"i his —— turns you off, 


Mr. Une remarks, that Kings: but it is probable that 
there are ſome erronrs in this the author did not much wiſh to 
- enumeration of the auxiliary be accurate. 


3 And 
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And gives his potent regiment ta a e 
That noiſes it againſt us. 


Oda. Is it fo, Sir ? 
Cæſ. It is moſt certain. Siſter, aan Pray you, 
Be ever known to patience, my dear'ft filter} | 
| Exeunt. 


S c E N E Vi. 
Near the Promontory of Actium. 


Enter Cleopatra and Enobarbus. 


Cleo. J Will be even with thee, doubt it not. 
Eno. But why, why, why? 

Cleo. Thou haſt * forchpoke my being in theſe wars; 
And ſay'ſt, it is not fit. 

Eno, Well; is it, is it? | 

Cleo. Is't not denounc'd agataft us? Why mould 
not we be there in perſon ? 

Eno, [ Afide.) Well, I could reply; if we ſhould 
ſerve with horſe and mares together, the horſe were 
_ loſt ; the mares would bear a foldier and his 

orſe 

Cleo. What ist you ſay ? wo 

Eno. Your preſence needs muſt puzzle A 
Take from his heart, take from his brain, from's 

time, 
What ſhould not then be ſpar d. He is already 
n for levity, and tis ſaid in Rome, 


potent regimont ] Ne. of flight contempt, as wenrh is 
giment, is geuermment, authority's Naw. 

e puts his power and his empice _ * —farg/joke my being—] To- 
into the Bands of a ſalſe woman, fore/peak, is to-contradi,. to ſpeak 


It may be obſerved; that tra againſt, as farbid'is to order ne- 
was not, in our authour” s time, a gatively, 
term of mere infamy, but a word 


Wi: " "Wn 
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That Photinus an eunuch, and your maids, 
Manage this war. 

Cleo. Sink Rome, and their tongues rot 
That ſpeak againſt us! A charge we bear i' th' war; 
And, as the preſident of my Kingdom, will 
Appear there for a man. Speak not againſt it, 
I will not ſtay behind, | 


Enter Antony and Canidius. 


Eno. Nay, I have done: here comes the Emperor, 

Ant. Is it not ſtrange, Canidivs, 
That from Tarentum, and Brunduſium, © 
He could fo quickly cut th* Jonian ſea, | 
And take in Torzne? You have heard on't, Sweet? 
Cleo. Celerity is never more admir'd 
Than by the negligent. 

Ant. A good rebuke, 
Which might have well become the beſt of men 
Io taunt at ſlackneſs. Canidius, we ww 
Will fight with him by ſea. 

Cleo. By ſea, what elſe ? | 

Can. Why will my Lord do ſo? 

Ant. For that he dares us to't. 

Eno. So hath my Lord dar'd him to ſingle fight, 
Can. Ay, and to wage this battle at Pharſalia, 
Where Cz/ar fought with Pompey, But theſe offers, 
Which ſerve not for his vantage, he ſhakes off; 

And ſo ſhould you. | | : 
Eno. Your ſhips are not well mann'd, 
Your mariners are muleteers, reapers, people 
Ingroſt by ſwift impreſs. In Cæſar's fleet 
Are thoſe that often have 'gainſt Pompey fought ; 
Their ſhips are yare, yours heavy: no diſgrace _ 
Shall fall you for refuling him at ſea, | 
Being prepar'd for land. = 
Ant. By fea, by fea, 


Ens. 


2 


1 * < ID. | 2 
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Eno. Moſt worthy Sir, you therein throw away 

The abſvlute ſoldierſhip you have by land; 
Diſtra& your army, which doth moſt conſiſt 
Of war-mark'd footmen : leave unexecuted 
Your own renowned knowledge; quite forego 
The way which promiſes aſſurance, and. 


Give up yourſelf meerly to chance and hazard, 
From firm ſecurity. | 


Ant. VII fight at ſea, 


Cleo. I have ſixty fails, Ceſar none be! ter. 
Ant. Our overplus of ſhipping will we burn, 


And, with the reſt full-mann'd, from th head of 


Atium 


Beat the approaching Cæſar. But if we fal, 


We then can do't at land. 


Euler a Nc 


Thy buſineſs? 

Meſ, The news is true, my Lord; he is deſery'd ; 
Czſar has taken Toryne. 

Ant. Can he be there in perſon ? *tis impoſſible. 
Strange, that his power ſhould be ſo. Canidius, 
Our nineteen legions thou ſhalt hold by land, 


And our twelve thouſand horſe. We'll to our ſhip; + 
Away, my Thetis!. 


Enter a Soldier. 


How now, worthy ſoldier ? FR 
Sold. Oh noble Emperor, do not fight by __ 
Truſt not to rotten planks : do you miſdoubt | 


This ſword, and theſe my wounds? let the AEgy; tions, 
And the Phenicians go a ducking : we 


Have us'd to conquer ſtanding on the earth, 
And fighting foot to foot. 
Aut. Well, well, away. [ Exeunt Ant. Cleo. and Enob. 
| N 4 Sold. 


— — — I — — . — ——äz c —ꝛ—-— — — 
4 
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Sold. By Hercules, I think, I am i' th' right. 
Can. Soldier, thou art; but his whole action grows 
Not in the power on't: ſo our leader's led, 
And we are women's men. > 
Sold. You keep by land 
The legions and the horſe whole, do you not ? 
Can. Marcus Ofavius, Marcus Fuſteius, 
Publicola, and Czlius, are for fea: 
But we keep whole by land. This ſpeed of Cæſar's 
Carries beyond belief. | 
Sold. While he was yet in Rome, 
His power went out in ſuch + diſtractions as 
BeguiPFd all ſpies. | 
Can. Who's his lieutenant, hear you? 
Sold. Fhey fay, one Taurus. 
Can,. Well; I know the man. - 


Enter a Meſſenger. 
Meſ. The Emperor calls Canidius. | 
Can, With news the time's. in labour, and throws 


forth 
Each, minute ſome. [Excunt. 


: Enter Cæſar, With bis army marching. 


Ce ſi Taurus? 


Jaur. My Lord. Fo 
Cæſ. Strike not by land. Keep whole, provoke not 
battle, | 
Till we have done at ſea. Do not exceed 


The preſcript of this ſcroul our fortune lies 


Upon this jump. [ Exeunt, 


\ 3 By Hercules, think, Jam That is, his whole conduct be- 
i th* right, © | comes, ungoverned by. the right, 

Can. Soldier, thou qrt; but or by — 2 
Bis aubole action grows 4 diſtractions—— ] Dt- 
Not ini the peur ont: J. tachmenty; ſeparaje bodies, 
8 ; RO: Enter 
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6 
Ener Antony and Enobarbus. 


Ant. Set we our ſquadrons on yond fide o th bill,” 
In eye of Cæſar's ox tg ; from which place | 
We may the number of the ſhips. behold, 
And ſo proceed accordingly. 2 [ Exennt. 


S GE NM E 


Canidius, marching with. his land- arm one way over the 
ſtage; and Taurus, the lieulanan. of Caſar, the other 
way, Aﬀter their gang in, is heard the naiſe of a fea 
fight. Alarm, Enter Enobarbus, 


Eno. Naught, naught, all naught, I can behold 
no longer; 1 


N Wet the Az yptian admiral, 
With all their ſixty, fly, and turn the rudder ; z 
To ſee , mine eyes are blaſted. 


Euter Scarus. 


Scar. Gods and Goddeſſes, 
All the whole Synod of them 

| Eno. What's thy paſſian ? 

Scar. The greater cantle of the world is loſt © 
With very ignorance ; we have kiſs'd away 
Kingdoms and Provinces. 

Eno, How appears the fight? 
Scar. On our ſide like the ? token'd peſtilence, 


7 Antonias, Ge. ] Which in this play mentions the tbres- 
Plutarch ſays, was the name of meck'4vir/d. Of this triangular 
Cleopatra's ſhip. Por E. world every Triumvir had a cor» 

& The greater cantle——] A ner. 
prone or lump, Porr. — . Spotted. 
Cantle is a corner, Cafar | 

| Where 
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Where death is ſure. 


Yon * ribauld nag of Egypt, 


s Whom leproſy o'ertake ! i' th? midſt o' th? fight, | 
When vantage like a pair of twins appear'd 

Both as the ſame, or rather, ours the elder ; 

Ihe brieze upon her, like a cow in June, 


Hoiſts fails, and flies. 
Eno. That I beheld: 


Mine eyes did ſicken at the ſight, and could not 


Endure a further view. 


Scar. She once being looft, 
The noble ruin of her magick, Antony, 


Cla 


ps on his ſea- wing, like a doating mallard, 


Leaving the fight in height, flies after her: 
I never ſaw an action of ſuch ſhame z 


| 5 7 9 manhood, honour, ne'er before 
Di 


violate ſo itſelf. 
Eno, Alack, alack, 


Enter Canidius. 
Can. Our fortune on the ſea is out of breath, 


And ſinks moſt lamentably. 


Had our eee 


Been what he knew himſelf, it had gone well: 
Oh, he has given example for our flight, 5 


Moſt groſiy by his own. 


Eno. Ay, are you thereabouts ? why then, good 


night, indeed, 


Can. Towards Peloponneſu are they ged. 


Scar. Tis ealy to't. 


And there I will attend what further comes, 


8 — A luxurious 
ſquanderer. POPE. 

The word 1s in the old edition 

cikexdred, which I do not un- 

derſtand, but mention it, in 

hopes others may raiſe 1 hap- 

py conjecture. 
* 9 Whomlepreſy o ket ] 


Leproſy, an e pidemical diſtemper 


of the AZgyptians; to which Ho- 
race probably alludes in the con- 
troverted line, 
Contamina!'o cum grege turpium 
Me. bo wvirorum. 


1 7 hebricze upon her, —] The 


. brieze is the gad-fiy, which in 


ſummer ſtings the cows, and 
drives them violently about. 


Can, 
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Can. To Caſar will render 
My legions and my horſe; ſix Kings ERR 
Shew me the way of yielding. 


Eno, VII yet follow 


2 The wounded chance of Antony, though my reaſon 


Sits in the wind againſt me. 


[ Exeunt, ſeveral/y. 


Enter Antony, with Eros and other attendants. 
Art. Hark, the land bids me tread no more upon't, 


It is aſham'd to bear me. 


Friends, come hither, 


I am ſo lated in the world, that I 


Have loſt my way for ever. 


I've a ſhip 


Laden with gold, take that, divide it; fly, 
And make your peace with Cæſar. 


Omnes. Fly! not we. 


Ant. I've fled myſelf, and have inſtructed cowards 


To run, and ſhew their ſhoulders. 


Friends, be gone. 


I have myſelf reſolv'd upon à courſe, 


Which has no need of you. 
My treaſure's in the harbour. 


Be gone, 


Take it. Oh, 


I follow” d that I bluſh to look upon; 

My very hairs do mutiny ; for the white 

Reprove the brown for raſhneſs, and they them 

For fear and doating. Friends, be gone ; you ſhall 
Have letters from me to ſame friends, that will 


Sweep your way for you. 


Pray you, look not ſad, 


Nor make replies of lothneſs; take the hint, 


Which my deſpair proclaims. 


Let them be left, 


Which leave themſelves. To the ſea-ſide. Straight- 


way 


2 The ewounded chance of An- 


tony. —] I know not whe- 
ther the authour, who loves to 
draw his images from the ſports 
of the field, might not have 
written, 
The wounded Chaſe of Antony,» 
The alluſion is to a deer wound- 


ed and chaſed, whom all other 
deer avoid, Iwill, ſays Euabar- 
bus, foliow Antony, though chaſed 
and wounded, 

The common reading however 


may very well ſtand. 


ho lated in the auorld.— 
Alluding to AE traveller. 


I will 
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I will poſſeſs you of that ſhip and treafure, 
Leave me, I pray, a little; pray you now 
Nay, do ſo; for, indeed, Pve loft command. 
Therefore, I pray you'll ſee you by and by. 

1 | [ Sits down. 


Euter Cleopatra, led by Charmion and Iras, 10 Antony. 


Eros. Nay, gentle Madam, to him. Comfort him, 
Iras. Do, moſt dear Queen. 
Char. Do? why, what elſe ? 
Cleo. Let me fit down; oh Juno! 
Ant. No, no, no, no, no. 
Eros. See you here, Sir! 
Ant. Oh fy, fy, fy. 
Char. Madam | 
tras. Madam, oh good Emprefs! 
Eros. Sir, Sir. | 
Ant. Yes, my Lord, yes.—“ He at Philippi kept 
His ſword e' en like a dancer, while I ſtrook 
The ſean and wrinkled Cafſius, and *twas I, 
That the mad Brutus ended; 7 he alone 
Dealt on lieutenantry, and no practice had 


In the brave ſquares of war; yet now no matter 
Cleo. Ah, ſtand by. | 


Eros. The Queen, my Lord, the Qveen 


4 —Pwe loſt command.] Tam bauched tyrant to call the heroic 
not maſter of my own emotions. love of one's country and public 
5 — — He at Philippi Zep? liberty, madne/+. WARB. 
His faverd c en like.a dancer, — | 7 he alone 
In the Mariſca, and perhaps an- Dealt on licutenantry,—] I 


* 


_ ciently in the Pyrrhick dance, the know not whether the meanin 


dancers held ſwords in their 
hands with the points upward; 

6 and *twas J. 

That the MD Brutus ended; — ] 
Nothing can be more in charac- 


ter, than for an infamous de- 


is, that Cz/ar only acted as lieu- 
tenant at Philippi, or that he 
made his attempts only on lieu- 
tenants, and left the Generals to 
Antony, 


ras. 
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Tras. Go to him, Madam, ſpeak to him, ow 
He is unqualitied with very ſhame. . 

Cleo. Well then, ſoltain me; oh! 

Eros. Moſt noble Sir, ariſe, the Queen approaches ; 

Her head's declin'd, and * death will ſeize her, but 

Your comfort makes the reſcue. 

Ant. I have offended reputation; 

A moſt unnoble ſwerving 
Eros. Sir, the Queen. 
Ant. O whether haſt thou led me, Zgypt ? ſee, 

How I convey my ſhame our of thine eyes; 

By looking back on what I've left behind, 

*Stroy'd in diſhonour. 

Cleo, Oh, my Lord, my Lord; | 

Forgive my fearful fails ; ; I little thought, 

You would have follow'd. 

Ant. Aigypt, thou knew'ſt too well, 

My heart was to thy rudder * ty'd by th. ſtring, 

And thou ſhould'ſt towe me after. O'er my ſpirit 

Thy full ſupremacy thou knew'ſt; and that 

Thy beck might from the bidding of the Gods 

Command me. 

Cleo, Oh, my pardon. 
Ant. Now 1 muſt 

To the young man ſend humble treaties, 4 

And palter in the ſhifts of lowneſs; who, 

With half the bulk o' tht world, play'd as I pleas 'd, 

Making and marring fortunes. You did know, 

How much you were my conqueror ; and that 

My ſword, made weak by my affection, would 

Obey it on all cauſe. - 

Cleo. O, pardon, pardon. 


3 —geath will ſeize FEA but How, by looking another way, 

Your comfort, &c.] But has 1 withdraw my ignominy from 

here, as once before in this play, your ſight. 

the force of except, or antes. 1 ty 4by th ftrin Y That 
9 2 [ conpey ny ſhame—} is, by the heart Veri. 


Ant. 
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Ant. Fall not a tear, I ſay ; one of them rates 

All that is won and loſt: give me a kits, 

Even this repays me. 

We ſent our ſchoolmaſter; is he comeè back ? | 

Love, I am full of lead; ſome wine, 

Within there, and our viands. Fortune knows, 

We ſcorn her moſt, when moſt ſhe offers blows. 

[ Exeunt. 


$8: E VIII. 


Changes to Cæſar s Camp. 


Enter Czfar, N Dolabella, Thames, with 


ot hers. 


Cæſ. ET him appear, that's come from Amony- 
Know you him ? 
Dol. Cæſar, *tis his ſchoolmaſter ; 
An argument that he is pluckt, when hither 
He ſends ſo poor a pinnion of his wing, 
Which had ſuperfluous Kings for meſſengers, 
Not many moons gone by. 


Eater Ambaſſador from Antony. 


Cæſ. Approach and ſpeak. 

Amb. Such as I am, I come from Antony : 
I was of late as petty to his ends, 
As is the morn-dew on the myrtle leaf 
To the grand ſea, 

Cæſ. Be't ſo. Declare thine office. 

Amb. Lord of his fortunes he ſalutes thee, and 
Requires to live in Fgypt ; which not granted, 
He leſſens his requeſts, and to thee ſues 
To let him breathe between the heav'ns and earth 
A private man in Athens. This for him. 

Next, 


ext, 
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Next, Cleopatra does confeſs thy greatneſs; 


Submits her to thy might, and of thee craves 


The circle of the Ptclemies for her heirs, 
Now hazarded to thy grace. 
Cæſ. For Antony, 


I have no ears to his requeſt, The Queen 


| Of audience, nor deſire, ſhall fail; fo ſhe 


From Agypt drive her all-diſgraced friend, 

Or take his life there, This if ſhe perform, 

She ſhall not ſue unheard, So to them both. 
Amb. Fortune purſue thee ! 


Cæſ. Bring him through the bands: 

[ Exif Ambaſſador. 
To try thy eloquence now *tis, time; diſpatch, 
From Antony win Cleopatra ; promiſe, {To Thyreus, 
And in our name, when ſhe requires, add more, 
From thine invention, offers. Women are not 
In their beſt fortunes ſtrong z but want will perjure 
The neer-touch'd veſtal. Try thy cunning,.Thyreus; 


Make thine own edict for thy pains, which we 
Will anſwer as a law. 


Thry. Ceſar, I go. 
Cel Obſerve, * how Antony 8 his flaw ; 


And what thou think'ſt his very action ſpeaks 
In every power that moves, 


Tr. Ceſar, 1 ſhall I Exeulb. 
2 The circle of the Ptolemie !] 0 Antony becomes 
2 diadem ; the enſign of roy- his flaw ;] That is, how 

_ alky, 


Antony conforms himſelf to this 
breach of his fortune, 


SCENE 
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5s C'E N E IX. 


Changes to Alexandria, 


Enter Cleopatra, Enobarbus, Charmion, and Iras. 


Cleo. 


HA ſhall we do, Endbarbus ? 


End. Think, and die. 
Cleo. 1s Antony, or we, in Fault for this ? 
Eno. Antony only, that would make his will 
Lord of his reaſon. What though you fled 
From that great face of war, whoſe ſeveral ranges 


Frighted each other ? why 


ſhould he follow? 


The itch of his affection ſhould not then 


Have nickt his captainſhip; at ſuch a 


int, 


When half to half the world oppos'd, he being 
The meered queſtion. *Twas a ſhame no leſs 
Than was his loſs, to courſe your flying flags, 


And leave his navy gazing. 


Cleo. Pr'ythee, peace. 


4 Think, and die.] Read, 
Drink, ad tie, 

his reply of Enobarbus ſeems 
Frountc upon a particularity in 
the conduct of Antony and Cleopa- 
tra, which is related by Plutarch: 
that, after their defeat at Adium, 
they inſtituted a ſociety of friends 
who entered into engagement to 
die with them, not abating in 
the mean time any part of their 
luxury, exceſs and riot, in which 
they had lived before. Hax uE. 
This reading offered by Sir T. 
Hanmer, is received by Dr. War- 
burton and Mr, Upton, but I have 
not advanced it into the page, 


not being convinced that it is ne- 


ceſſary. Think, and die; that is, 


Refle on pour Folly, and leut the 
aworld, is a natural auſwer. 

$ he bein | 

The meered queſtion, ——] The 
#ierred queſtion is 4 term which I 
do not anderſtand. I know not 
what to offer, except, 

The mooted gueſtion.— 
That is, the diſputed point, the 
ſubje&t of debate. Mere is in- 


deed a boundary, and the meered 


gueſtion, if it can mean any thing, 
may, with ſome violence of lan- 
guage, mean, the diſputed boun- 
dary, 


Enter 
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| Enter Antony, with the Ambaſſador. 


Ant. Is that his anſwer ? 
. Amb. Ay, my Lord. | | 1 
Ant. The Queen ſhall then have courteſy, 
So ſhe will yield us up. 


Amb, He ſays ſo. | * 


Ant. Let — know't. 
To the boy Ceſar ſend this grizled head, 
And he will fill thy wiſhes to the brim 
With Principalities. 

Cleo. That head, my Lord ? 
Ant. To him again. Tell him, he wears the role 
Of youth upon him, from which the world ſhould 

| note 
Something particular; his coin, ſhips, legions, 
May be a coward's, whoſe miniſters would prevail 
Under the ſervice of a child, as ſoon 
As i' th' command of Ceſar. I dare him therefore 
To lay © his gay compariſons apart, 
And anſwer me declin'd, ſword againſt ſword, 
Ourſelves alone. I'II write it, follow me. 
[Exit Antony. 

Eno. Yes, like enough; high-battled Cæſar will 
Unſtate his happineſs, and be ſtaged to th' ſhew - 
Againſt a ſworder. I ſee, mens judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunts, and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them, 
To ſuffer all alike. That he ſhould dream, 
Knowing all meaſures, the full Cæſar will 
Anſwer his emptineſs !—Cz/ar, thou haſt ſubdu*d 
His judgment too. 


6 bis 92 compariſons apart, compariſon of our different for- 
And an 

require of Cæſar not to depend to anſwer me man to man, in this 

on that . 2 which the decline of my age or power. 


wer me declin d. —] I tunes may exhibit to him, but 


F 
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Enter a Servant. 


Serv. A meſſenger. from Cæſar. 
Cleo. What, no more ceremony? See, my wo- 


men! 


Againſt the blown roſe may they ſtop their noſe, 


That kneel'd unto the buds. 
Eno, Mine honeſty and I 


Admit him, Sir. 
begin to ſquare 


7 The loyalty, well held to fools, does make 
Our faith meer folly : yet he, that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fall'n Lord, 

Does conquer him that did his maſter Ts 
_ earns a a place | i' thi ſtory, 


Cle. ce will ? 
Thyr. Hear it apart. 


Enter Thyreus. 


Cleo. None but friends. Say boldly. 
Thyr. So, haply, are they friends to Antony. 
Eno. He needs as many, Sir, as Cz/ar has, 


Or needs not us. 


If Cæſar pleaſe, our maſter 


Will leap to be his friend; for us you know, 
Whoſe he is, we are, and that's Cone" 8. 


7. The loyalty, wwell held to 
vols, &c. After Enobarbus 
has ſaid, that his honeſty and he 
begin to quarrel, he immediate= 
ly falls into this generous reflec- 
tion ; © Tho! loyalty, ſtubborn- 
* ly prefſerv'd to a maſter in his 
« declin'd fortunes, ſeems folly 
« in the eyes of fools ; yet he, 


|  *© who can be ſo obſtinately loy- 


« al, will make as great a figure 


„on record, as the conqueror. 
I therefore read, » 


* 


Though 3 well hild, to 

fools does make 

Our faith meer fol) 

HEOBALD. 

L have preſerved the old read- 
ing: Enobarbus is deliberating 
upon deſertion, and finding it is 
more prudent to forſake a fool, 
and more reputable to be faith- 
ful to him, makes no poſitive 
concluſion, Sir T. Hanmer fol- 


lows Theobald; Dr, Warburton 


* Hr. 


retains the old reading. 


Say to great Ceſar this; in deputation 
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Thyr. So. Y 
Thus then, thou rpoſt renown*d, * Czar intreats, 
Not to conſider in what caſe thou ſtand'ſt 
Further than he is Ceſar. | 
Cleo. Go on. Right royal. 
Thyr. He knows, that) you embrace not Antony 
As you did love, but as you fear'd him. 
Cleo. Oh! [ Afie, 
Thyr. The ſcars upon your honour, therefore, he 
Does pity as conſtrained blemiſhes, 


Not as deſerv'd. 


Cleo. He is a God, and knows 
What is moſt right. Mine honour was not elde, 
But conquer'd meerly, 

Eno. To be ſure of that, 

I will aſk Antony — Sir, Sir, thou art ſo leaky, 
That we mult leave thee to thy ſinking, for 
Thy deareſt quit thee, [ Exit Enobarbus, 

Thr. Shall I ſay to Ceſar 
What you require of him ? For he partly begs, 

To be deſir'd to give. It much would pleaſe him, 
That of his fortunes you would make a ſtaff 
To lean upon. 

But it would warm his ſpirits, to hear from me 
You had left Antony, and put yourſelf 

Under his ſhroud, the uniyerſal landlord. 

Cleo. What's your name! 

Thyr. My name is 7 byreus. | 

Cleo, ? Moſt kind meſſenger, 


8 ——Czfar intreats, Czar: That i is, generous and 
| Not to confider in what caſe forgiving, able and willing to 
thou ſtand f reſtore them. Wann. 


Further than he i: Cæſar. Ji i.eo 9 Moſt kind meſſenger; 
Czſar intreats, that at the ſame Sap to great Cæſar this in Drs- 
time you confider your deſperate PUTATION, | 


fortunes, you would confider he is I kiſe his conguiring hand :— ] 
Oz The 
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I kiſs his conq' ring hand: tell him, I'm prompt 
To lay my crown at's feet, and there to kneel, 
Tell him, that from his all-obeying breath I hear 
The doom of #gypr. 
Thyr. *Tis your nobleſt courſe : 
Wiſdom and fortune combating together, 
Tf that the former dare but what it can, 
No chance may ſhake it. * Give me grace to lay 
My duty on your hand. 
Cleo. Your Cæſar's father oft, | 
When he hath mus'd of taking Kingdoms in, 
Beſtow'd his lips on that unworthy Place, 
As it rain'd kiſſes. 


SCENT: x 
Enter Antony, and Enobarbus. 


Ant. Favours ! by ove, that thunders. — 
[Seeing Thyreus kiſs ber hand. 
What art thou, fellow ? 
. One that but performs 

The bidding of the fulleſt man, and worthieſt 
To have command obey'd. 

Eno. You will be whipp'd. 

Ant. Approach there—ah, you kite Now, Gods 


and Devils! 

Authority melts from me. Of late when I cry d, 

hoa! 

The poet certainly wrote, I Tell him, that from his all- 
Mt kind meſſenger, * obeying breath, &C. J Doom 
Say to great Cæſar this; in is declared rather by an a/l-com- 

DEPUTATION manding, than an allobeying 


T hiſs his congu ring hand :— breath. I ſuppoſe we ought to 
i. e. by Proxy; I depute you to read, 


pay him that duty in my name. —. obeyed breath. 
WarBURTON, * —Give me grace—] Grant 


me the favour, 


Like 
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3 Like boys into a muſs, Kings would ſtart forth, 
And cry, your will? Have you no ears ? | 
I'm Antony yet. Take hence this Fack, and whip 
him. 


Enter Servants. 


Eno. Tis better playing with a lion's whelp, 
Than with an old one dying. 
Ant. Moon and ſtars! 
Whip him :—Were't twenty of the greateſt Tributa- 
ries 
That do acknowledge Ceſar, ſhould I find them 
So ſawey with the hand of She here, (what's her 
name, 
Since ſhe was Cleopatra?) — Whip him, fellows 
Till, like a boy, you ſee him cringe his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy. Take him hence. 
Thyr. Mark Antony 
Ant. Tug him away; being whipp'd, 
Bring him again: this Jack of Cæſar's ſhall 
Bear us an errand to him. [ Exeunt with Thyreus. 
You were half blaſted, ere I knew you; ha! 
Have I my pillow left unpreſt in Rome, 
Forborn the getting of a lawful race, 
And by a gem of women, to be abuy'd 
+ By one that looks on feeders ? 
Cleo. Good my Lord, 
Ant. You have been a boggler ever. 
But when we in our viciouſneſs grow hard, 
Oh miſery on*c | the wiſe Gods ſeel our eyes 
In our own filth, drop our clear judgments, make us 
Adore our errors, laugh at's white we ſtrut _ or 
To our confuſion, 


5 Like boys unto a muſs, —] i.e, + Py one hs looks on 1 eders ?] - 


a ſcramble, Pork. One that waits at the table while 
| others are cating. 


O 3 Cleo. 
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Cleo. Oh, is't come to this? 
Ant. I found you as a morſe], cold upon | 
Dead Cæſar's trencher : nay, you were a fragment 
Of Cneius Pompey's ; beſides what hotter hours, 
Unregiſter'd in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxuriouſly pickt out. For, I am ſure, 
Though you can gueſs what temperance ſhould be, 
You know not what it is. | 
Cleo. Wherefore is this? 5 
Ant. To let a fellow that will take rewards, 
And ſay, God quit you, be familiar with 
My play fellow, your hand; this kingly ſeal, 
And plighter of high hearts; O that I were 
Upon the hill of Baſan, to out-roar 
5 The horned herd, for I have ſavage cauſe ! 
And to proclaim it civilly, were like 
A halter'd neck, which does the hangman thank 
For being yare about him. Is he whipp'd ? 


Re-enter a Servant, with Thyreus. 


* 


Serv. Soundly, my Lord. | 
Ant. Cry'd he? and begg'd a' pardon ? 
Serv, He did aſk favour. 
Ant. If that thy father live, let him repent 
Thou waſt not made his daughter; and be thou ſorry 
To follow Cæſar in his triumph, ſince 


Thou * whipp'd for following him. Hence- 
orth, | 


The white hand of a lady fever thee, 


Shake thou to look on't. Get thee back to Cæſar, 
Tell him thy entertainment; look, thou ſay, 


He makes me angry with him : For he ſeems 


s Theh rnedberd—} ls it not {> often with this low jeſt, which 
without pity and indignation that is too much a favourite to be left 
the reader of this great Poet meets ont of either mirth or fury. 


Proud 
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Proud and diſdainful, harping on what I am, 
Not what he knew I was, He makes me angry; 
And, at this time, moſt eaſy tis to do't, 
When my good ſtars, that were my former guides, 
Have empty left their orbs, and ſhot their fires 
Into the abyſm of hell. If he miſlike nen J* 
My ſpeech, and what is done, tell him, he has 
Hipparchus my enfranchis'd bondman, whom 
He may at pleaſure whip, or hang, or torture, 
As he ſhall like, to quit me. Urge it thou. 
Hence with thy ſtripes, be gone. [Exit Thyreus. 

Cleo. Have you done yet ? 

Ant. Alack, our terrene moon is now eclips'd, 
And it portends alone the fall of Antony. 

Cleo, TI muſt ſtay his time. 

Ant. To flatter Cæſar, would you e eyes 
With one that ties his points? 

Cleo. Not know me yet? 

Ant. Cold-hearted toward me 

Cleo. Ah, dear, if I be ſo, 
From my cold heart let heav'n ingender hail, 
And poiſon't in the ſource, and the firſt ſtone 
Drop in my neck; as it determines, ſo _ 
Diſſolve my life! the next Cæſario imite ! 
*Till by degrees the memory of my womb, 
Together wich my brave Ægyplians all, 
7 By the diſcandying of this pelletted ftorm, 
Lie graveleſs; *cill the flies and gnats of Nile 
Have buried them for prey ! 

Ant. I'm ſatisfied : 
Ce/ar ſits down in Alexandria, where 


6 o quit me,—] To repay very faithfully falln into it. The 

me this inſult; to requite me. old folios read, difcanderth * 
7 By the diſcattering of this from which corruption beth 

pelletted form) This read- Thir/by and I faw, we muſt re- 

ing we owe firſt, I preſume, to trievethe word with which Ihave 

+» Rowe : and Me Pope has reform'd the text, TyzoBaLD. 


O4 I will 
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I will oppoſe his fate. Our force by land 
Hath nobly held; our ſever'd navy too bak 
| Have knit again, and float, threatning moſt ſea· like. 
Where haſt ou been, my heart! ? Doſt thou hear, 
lady: 
If from the field J ſhould return once more 
To kiſs theſe lips, I will appear in blood; 
I and my {word will earn my chronicle ; 
There's hope in't yer. 
Cleo. That's my brave Lord. 
Ant. I will be treble-finew'd, Wan breath'd, 
And fight maliciouſly : for when my hours 
Were nice and lucky, men did ranſom lives 
Of me for jeſts ; but now Pl! ſet my teeth, 
And ſend to darkneſs. all that ſtop me. Come, 
Let's have one other gaudy night: call to me 
All my fad captains, fill our bowls ; once more 
Let's mock the midnight bell. 5 
Cleo. It is my birth-day; Lord 
I had thought t' have held it poor: But ſince my 
Is Antony again, I will be Cleopatra. 
Ant. We will yet do well. 
Cleo. Call all his noble captains to my Lord. 
Ant. Do fo, we'll ſpeak to them, and to night I'll 
force 
The wine peep through their ſcars. Come on, my 
Queen 3 3 
There's ſap in't yet. The next time I do fight, 
Fl make death love me; for 1 will contend 


Even with his peſtilent ſcythe. [ Exeunt, 

Eno. Now he'll out-ſtare the lightning. To be fu- 
rious, 

1 Hoat,.—] This is a peace. ,  _WarryrrTON, 


modern emendation, perhaps Nice rather ſeems to be, juft 

right. The old reading is, fit for my purpeſe, agreeable to my 

and fleet, u. So we vulgarly ſay of any 

9 Mere nice and luciy.— Nice, thing that is done better than 
fot delicate, courily, flowing in was expected, it is nice, 

x. 


1 
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Is to be frighted out of fear; and, in that mood, 
The dove will peck the eſtridge; and, 1 ſee ſtill, 
A diminution in our captain's brain | <4 
Reſtores his heart, When valour preys on reaſon, . 
It eats the ſword it fights with, I will ſeek 5 


Some way to leave him. 


LF 


1 * 


— 


ACT iv. 8G N 


| Caeſar's Camp. 


Enter Cæſar, Agrippa, and Mecænas, with their 
army. Cæſar reading @ Letier. 


C SAR. 


E calls me boy; and chides, as he had power 
To beat me out of Zzypt. My meſſenger 


He hath whipt with rods, dares me to perſonal combat, 


Ceſar to Antiny, Let the old ruffian know,. 
* He hath many other ways to die: mean time, 


Laugh at his challenge. 
Mec. Cæſar muſt think, 


When one ſo great begins to rage, he's hunted 


I I have many other ways to 
die: =) What a reply is 
this to An/ony's challenge? "tis 
acknowledging that he ſhould die 
under the unequal combat; but 
if we read, 
He hath many other ways to 
die: mean time, 
I laugh at his challenge. 
In this reading we have poinan- 
Cy, and the very repartee of Cæ- 


ar. Let's hear Plutarch. After 
this, Antony ent a challenge in 
Cæſar, to fight him hand to hand, 
and received for anſwer, that he 
might find ſeveral other ways to 
end his life, UPpTon. 

I think this emendation de- 
ſervcz to be received, It had, 
before Mr. Upton's. book ap- 
peared, been made by Sir. 7. 
Hanmer, 


Even 


. 
. 
—— down 7²˙¹¾»⅛t . — R_en Do err — — — — — — 
— — . 
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Even to falling. Give him no breath, but now 
Make boot of his diſtraction: never anger 
Made good guard for itſe lf. 

Ce. Let un beſt heads 
Kriow, that to-morrow the laſt of many battles 
We mean to fight. Within our' files there are 
Of thoſe that ſerv'd Mark Anton but late, 
Enough to fetch him in, See, it be done 
And feaſt the army; we have ſtore to do't, 
And they have earn'd the waſte, Poor Antony! 

| T [ Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 


The Palace in Alexandria. 


Enter Antony and Cleopatra, Enobarbus, Charmion, 
Iras, Alexas, wuh others. 


Ant. E will not fight with me, Domitius. 
. Eno. No. 
Ant. Why ſhould he not? | 
uo. He thinks, being twenty times of better for- 
#40606; © 
He's twenty men to one. 
Ant. To-morrow, ſoldier, 
By fea and land Flt fight: or I will live, 
Or bathe my dying honour in the blood 
Shall make it live again. Woo't thou fight well? 
Eno. VII ſtrike, and cry, * tate all.” 
Ant. Well ſaid. Come on. 
Call forth my houſhold ſervants, let's ee; 


2 Make boot — Take ad- 3 take all.) Let the 


vantage of. ſurvivor take all. No compoſi- 
tion, victory or death. 


Enter 


Enter Servants. 175 


Be bounteous at our meal. Give me thy hand, 
Thou haſt been rightly honeſt; ſo haſt Thou; 
And Thou; and Thou; and Thou. You've 105 
me well, 
And Kings have been your fellows. 
Cleo. What means this? 
Eno. [ Afide.] Tis * one'of thoſe odd tricks, which 
ſorrow ſhoots | 
Out of the mind, 
Ant; And thou art honeſt too. 
I wiſh, I could be made ſo many men; 
And all of you clapt up together in 
An Antony; that I might do you ſervice, 
So good as you have done. 
Omnes. The Gods forbid ! | 
Ant. Well, my good fellows, wait on me to-night ; 
Scant not my cups, and make as much of me, 
As when mine Empire was your fellow too, 
And ſuffer'd my command. 
Cleo. What does he mean? 
Eno. To make his followers weep. 
Ant. Tend me to-night ; ; 
May be, it is the period of your dutyz , 
Haply, you ſhall not ſee me more; or if, 
A mangled ſhadow. It may chance, to-morrow 
You'll ſerve another maſter. I look on you, 
As one that takes his leave. Mine honeſt friends, 
I turn you not away; but like a maſter . 


Married to your good ſervice, ſtay till death: 


4 —one of thoſe odd tricks I and Dr. Warburton, in his rage 


T know not what obſcurity the of Galliciſm, to traits. 

editors find in this paſſage, Trick 5 or if, 

is here uſed in the ſenſe in which A mangled ſbadow,—] Or if 
it is uttered every day by every you ſee me more, you will ſec 
mouth elegant and vulgar: yet me à mangled ſbadew, only the 
Sit T. Hanner changes it to freaks, external form of what I was. 


Tend 
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| 
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Tend me to-night two hours, I afk no more, 

And the Gods ſhield you for er ing 38" 20105 

Eno. What mean you, Sir, 

To give them this diſcomfort: ? Look, has weep. 
And I, an aſs, am“ onion- ey d. For ſhame, N 
Transform us not to women. 8 

Ant. Ho, ho, ho! HV -. 

Now the witch take me, if I meant 56 tha | 

Grace grow, where thoſe drops fall! My hearty friends, 
You take me in too dolorous a ſenſe; 

I ſpake t' you for your comfort, did deſire you 

To o burn this night with torches.” Know, my hearts, 
I hope well of to- morrow, and will lead you, 
Where rather Vll expect victorious life, | 
Than death and honour. - Ler s to ſupper, come, 
And drown ene et | er 


4 


SCENE II. 
A Court of Guard before the Palace. 


Enter a Company of Soldiers. 


1 Sold. Rother, good night: to-morrow ĩs the day. 
2 Sold. It wilf determine one way. Fare 
you well. 
Heard you of nothing ſtrange about the ſtreets? 
1 Sold. Nothing. What news? 
2 Sold. 3 tis but a rumour. Good. night to 


1 Sold. Wel, Sir, good night. 
[They meet with other $ oldiers 
2 Sold. Soldiers, have careful watch. | 
1 Sold. And you. Good-night, good-night. _ 
They place themſelves on every corner of the ſtage. 


© mm—onion-ey'd,—) I have 7 ——death and honour, —) That 
my eyes as full of tears as if they is, an honourable death, 
had been fretted by onions,  UyTon. 


2 Sold. 
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2 2 Sold, Here, we; and if to-morrow 
Our navy thrive, I have an abſolute hope 
Our landmen will ſtand up. | 
1 Sold. Tis a brave army, and full of purpoſe, _. 
I[Muſick of the hauiboys is 1 the ** 
2 Sold. Peace, what noiſe ? 
1 Sold. Liſt, liſt ! 
2 Sold. Hark ! 3 
1 Sold. Muſick i' th' air... 
3 Sold. Under the earth. 
It ſignes well, does it not? 
2 Sold. No. | 
1 Sold. Peace, I ſay. What ſhould this mean? 
2 Sold. *Tis the God Hercules, who loved Antony, 
Now leaves him. 
1 Sold. Walk, let's ſee if other watchmen 
Do hear what we do. 
2 Sold. How now, maſters? | [Speak together. 
Omnes. How now? how now? do you hear this? 
1 Sold. Is't not ſtrange ? 
3 Sold. Do you hear, maſters? do you hear? 
I Sold. Follow the noiſe ſo far as we have quarter, 
Let's ſee how *twill give off. 
Omnes. Content. Tis ſtrange, [ Exeunt 


= 
— — O_o rr er SDA Eo te 4. ot —— — — —— — — — — — _ — 2 


SCENE lv. 
Changes to Cleopatra's Palace. 


Enter Antony and Cleopatra, with Charmion and. 
others. 2 


— 
— PVP ̃ — .» . —— 
- . - — — _ 


Ant. 1 ROS, mine armour, Eros. 
Cleo. Sleep a little. 
Ant, No, my chuck, Eros, come. Mine armour, 


Enter 


* 
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Enter Eros.. 


Come, my good fellow, pur * thine iton on: 
If fortune be not ours to-day, it is 
Becauſe we brave her. Come. 
Cleo.“ Nay, I'll help too. | : 
Ant. What's this for? ah, let be, let be; thor 
The armourer of my heart; —falſe, falſe; this, this; 
Cleo. Sooth-la, VI! help. Thus it muſt be. 
[ Cleopatra puts the armour on Antony. 
Ant. Well, well, we ſhall thrive now; 
Seeſt thou, my good fellow? Go, put on thy defencts. 
Eno. Briefly, Sir. 
Cleo. Is not this buckled well ? 
Ant. Rarely, rarely : 
He that unbuckles this, till we do pleaſe 
To doff*t for our repoſe, ſhall hear a ſtorm. 
Thou fumbleſt, Eros; and my Queen's a ſquire 
More tight at this than thou. Defoach. love! 
That thou couldſt ſee my wars to-day, and knew'ſt 
| The royal occupation; thou ſhouldit ſee 
A workman in't. | 
| | Enter an armed Soldier. 
Good-morrow to thee, welcome ; 
Thou look'ſt like him, that knows a warlike charge: 
To buſineſs that we love we tife betime, 
And go to't with delight. | 
Sold. A thouſand, Sir, 
Early though 't be, have on their rivetted trim, 


And at the port expect you. { Shout. Trumpets flouriſh. 


8 ine iren—] I think it other editions are only one, and 
ſhould be rather. given to Cleopatra, were happily 
mine iron diſentangled by Sir 7. Hanmer. 
9 Nay, I'll belp too.] Theſe * Briefly, Sir.] That is, quick- 
three little ſpeeches, which in the , Sir. 


_- Enter 
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Enter Captains and Soll iera. 


Cap. The morn is fair. Good-mortow, General ! 
All, Good-morrow, General ! 
Ant, Tis well blown, lads. 
This morning, like the ſpirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes, 
So, ſo. Come, give me that This way Well ſaid. 
Fare thee well, dame, what e'er becomes of me. 
This is a ſoldier's kiſs : rebukeable, [ Kiſſes ber. 
And worthy ſhameful check it were, to ſtand 
On more mechanick compliment: Pl} leave then 
Nov, like a man of ſteel. You, that will fight, 
Follow me cloſe, PI] bring you tot. Adieu. [ Exeant. 
Char. Pleaſe you retire to your chamber ? 
Cleo. Lead me. 
He goes forth gallantly. That he and Cæſar might. 
Determine this great war in fingle fight ! 
Then, Antony, — But now,— Well —0n. 7 00 


SCENE V. OP 
Changes to a Camp. 


T rumpets ſound. Enter Antony, and Eros, 3 @ Soldier 
meeting them. 


* Sold. FT\HE o_ make this a happy ta to An- 
om ! 


Ant. Would, — and thoſe thy ſcats had once | 
prevail 


en The Grp mals this's en not he pleat! Fees, but 
happy day to Antony !] *Tis to the Soldier, who, before the 
evident, as Dr, Thirlby likewiſe battle of Adium, advis'd Antony 


conjectur'd, by bat Antony im- to try his fate at land. THEOB, 
mediately replies, that this line ee 


3 WEL. 4 ns To 
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To make me fight at land ! 

Eros, Hadſt thou done ſo, 
The Kings, that have revolted, and the Soldi ier, 
That has this morning left thee, would: have ſtill 
Follow'd thy heels. 

Ant. Who 's gone this morning? 

Eros, Who? 
One ever near thee, Call for Enobarbus, 
He ſhall not hear thee; or from Ceſar's camp 
Say, I am none of thine.” 
Ant. What ſay'ſt thou? 

Sold. Sir, 
He is with Cæſar. ; 

Eros. Sir, his cheſts and treaſure 
He has not with him. 

Ant. Is he gone? 

Sold. Moſt certain. 

Ant. Go, Eros, ſend his treaſure after; do it, 
Detain no jot, I charge thee. Write to him, 
J will ſubſcribe, gentle adieus, and greetings. 
Say, that 1 wiſh he never find more cauſe 
Fo change a maſter. Oh, my fortunes have 

Corrupted honeſt men! Diſpatch, my Eros. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE VL 
Changes to Cæſar's Camp. 


Enter Cæſar, Agrippa, with Enobarbus, and Dola- 
la. 


Cæſ. O forth, Agrippa, and begin the fight: 


0 JF Our will is, Antony be took alive; 
Make it ſo known. 


* Ag by. 
3 —Dijpatch, my Eros.] The — Diſpatch! To Enobarbus! 
old edition reads, 4 Our will is, Antony bt took 
Diſpatch Enobarbus. alive z] It is obſervable with 


Perhaps, it ſhould be, what judgment — 


AY Aft. or. 
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Aer. Ceſar, I ſhall, 


Cæſ. The time of univerſal Peace is near. 
Prove this a proſp*rous day, the abt; world 


5 Shall bear the olive freely. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Meſ. Mark Antony is come into the Feld, 
Ceſ. Go, charge Agrippa, , 
Plant thoſe that have revolted in the Van, | 


That Antony may ſeem to ſpend his fury 


Upon himſelf, 


[ Exeunt, 


Eno. Alexas did revolt, and went to Fewry on 
Affairs of Antony ; there did * perſuade 

Great Herod to incline himſelf to Cæſar, 

And leave his maſter. Antony; for this pains, 
Ceſar hath hang'd him: Canidius, and the reſt, 
That fell away, have entertainment, but 


No honourable truſt. 


J have done ill, 


Of which I do accuſe myſelf ſo ſorely, 


That I will joy no more. 


Enter a Soldier of Cazſar's. 


Sold. Enobarbus, Antony 


Hath after thee ſent all thy treaſure, with 
His bounty over-plus. The meſſenger 


the character of Oftawius, An- 
tem was his Hero; ſo the other 
was not to ſhine : yet being an 
hiſtorical character, there was a 
neceſſity to draw him ike. But 
the ancient hiſtorians his flatter- 
ers, had delivered him down fo 
fair, that he ſeems ready cut and 
dried for: a Hero. Amidſt theſe 
difficulties Shakeſpeare has extri- 
cated himſelf with great addreſs, 
He has admitted all thoſe great 


Vor. VII. 


' Grokes. of his ah he 


found them, and yet has made 
him a very unamiable character, 
deceitful, mean-ſpirited, narrow- 
minded, proud and revengeful. 
| WARBURTON. 
5 Shall bear the olive freely. ] 
1. e. ſhall ſpring up every where 
ſpontaneouſly and without cul- 
ture. WARBURTON. 
per ſuade] The old copy 
has diſſuade, perhaps rightly. 


P Came 
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Came on my guard, and at thy tent is now 
Unloading of his mules. 
Eno. I give it you. * 

Sold. Mock not, Enobarbus. 

I tell you true. Beſt, you ſafed the bringer 
Our of the hoſt, I muſt attend mine office, 
Or would have done t myſelf. Your Emperor 
Continues ſtill a Fove. Exit. 

Eno. 1 am alone the villain of the earth, 
And feel, I am ſo moſt. O Antony, 
Thou Mine of bounty, how wouldſt thou have 94 
My better ſervice, when my turpitude | 
Thou doſt ſo crown with gold! This blows my 
heart; 
If ſwift thought break it not, a ſwifter mean 
Shall out- ſtrike thought; but thought will do t, I 
feel. 

I fight againſt thee !——No, I will go ſeek 
Some ditch, where I may die; the foul'ſt beſt fits 
My latter part of life. [ Exit, 


Seen 
Before the Walls of Alexandria. 


Alarm. Drums and Trumpets. Enter A or ppa. 


Aer. D Etire, we have engag'd ourſelves too far : 
x Ceſar himſelf has work, and our oppreſ- 
ion 
7 This blows my heart ;] All Beart, fo that it will quickly 
the latter editions have, break, if thought break it not, 4 
This bows my heart; ſwifter mean. 
I have given the original word a- and our oppreſſion] 05 


gain the place from which I think preſſton, for oppoſition. Wa RB. 
it unjuſlly excluded, This genero- Sir T. Hanmer has received op- 
fity, ſays Enobarbus, ſwells my poſition, Perhaps rightly. 


Exceeds 
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Exceeds what we expedted, | b 


Alarm. Enter Antony, and Scarus * 


| Scar. O my brave Emperor! this is fought indeed ; 
Had we done ſo at firſt, we had droven them home 

Wich clouts about their heads. | 

Ant. Thou bleed'ſt apace. , 
Scar. [ had a wound here that was like a T 
But now ' tis made an H. 

Ant. They do retire. 

Scar. We'll beat 'em into bench- holes; 1 have yet 
Room for ſix ſcotches more. | 


Hike Eros. | 


Eros. They're beaten, Sir, and our advantage ſerves 
For a fair victory. 
Scar. Let us ſcore their backs, 
And ſnatch 'em up, as we take hares, behinds, 
"Tis ſport to maul her runner. 
Ant. I will reward thee 
Once for thy ſprightly comfort, and ce d : 
For thy good valour. Come thee on. | 
Scar, I'll halt after. 7 


Alarm. Enter Antony again in a March, Scarus with 
others. 


. We've beat tint to hi cp! 9 bun ig 
Aud let the Queen Know of our Gueſts. To- morrow, 
Betore 


9 run one before, ſaid a word of marching to Alex” 
Aud let the Queen know of our andria, and treating his officers 
Gueſts ] What Ce, in the Palace. We mult tead. 
was the Queen to know of? 4“ And let the Queen know of our 
tony was to fight again dn the Gelts, 
 thorrow 3 and he had not yet i, e. res geſtæ; our feats, our 
P 2 vlorious 


— — 


| | 


— 
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Before the ſun ſhall ſee s, we'll ſpill the blood 


That has to-day eſcap'd. I thank you all; 
For doughty-banded are you, and have fought 
Not as you ſerv'd the cauſe, but as t had been 


Each man's like mine; you have ſhewn all HeZors. 


Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends, 

Tell them your feats, whilſt they with joyful tears 
Waſh the congealment from your wounds, and kiſs 
The honour'd gaſhes whole. Give me thy hand, 


[To Scarus. 


Enter Cleopatra. © 


To this great Fairy I'll commend thy acts, 

Make her thanks bleſs thee. O thou day o' th* world, 
Chain mine arm'd neck; leap thou, attire and all, 
Through proof of harneſs, to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants triumphing. 


Cleo. Lord of Lords! 


Oh, infinite virtue! com'ſt thou ſmiling from 
The world's great ſnare uncaught ? 


Ant. My nightingale ! 


We've beat them to their beds. What! Girl, though 


gray 


Do ſomething mingle with our younger brown, 
Yet ha? we a brain that nouriſhes our nerves, 


And * can get goal tor goal of youth. Behold this 


man, 


glorious actions. A term then in 
common uſe, Wa R BURTON. 


- This paſſage needs neither cor-. 


rection nor explanation. Antony 
after his ſucceſs intends to bring 
his officers to ſup with Cleopatra, 
and orders notice to be given her 
of their gue/ts. 

To this great fairy—] Mr. 
Upton has well obſerved, that 


Fairy, which Dr. Warburton and 


Sir J. Hanmer explain by Inchan- 
ire/s, comprifes the idea of power 
and beauty. | 
* — get goal for goal of youth,-- 

At all 3 of 5 05 
boundary is called a goal ; to awin 
a goal, is to be ſuperiour in a 
conteſt of activity. 


Commend 
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Commend unto his lips thy favouring hand. 
Kiſs it, my warrior, He hath 1 to. days. 
As if a God in hate of mankind had 
Deſtroyed in ſuch a ſhape. 
Cleo. VII give thee, friend, 
An armour all of gold; it was a King's. 
Ant. He has deſery'd it, were it carbuncled 
Like holy Phebys Car. Give me thy hand ; 
Through Alexandria make a jolly march; | 
3 Bear our hackt targets, like the men that owe them. 
Had our great palace the capacity 
To camp this hoſt, we would all ſup together; 
And drink carowſes to the next day's fate, 
Which promiſes royal peril. Trumpeters, 
With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 
Make mingle with our ratling tabourines, 
That heav'n and earth may ſtrike their ſounds together. 
Applauding our approach. ĨxExeunt. 


8 SE N E VII 


Changes to Cæſar's Camp. 


Enter a Sentry, and bis Company. Enobarbus follows. 


Sent. T* we be not reliev'd within this hour, 
We muſt return to th Court of Guard; the 
night Nl 
Is ſhiny, and, they toy, ſhe ſhall —_— 
By th' ſecond hour i' th* morn, 
3 Watch. This laſt day was a ſhrewd one to s. 
Eno. O bear me witneſs, night 
2 Watch. What man is this? 


3 Bear our hackt targets, ike Why not rather, Bear our 
the men that ove them.] i. e. hackd targets with ſpirit and ex- 
hackt as much as the men are, altation, ſuch as become the 
to whom they belong, Wars, brave warriors that own bem. 


Wo 0 i Watch 
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1 Watch. Stand cloſe, and liſt him. * 
Eno. Be witneſs to me, O thou bleſſed Moon, 


When men revolted ſhall upon record 


Bear hateful memory ; poor Enobarbus did 
Before thy face repent, 

Sent. Enobarbus 2 

3 Watch. Peace; hark further. 

Eno. O ſovereign Miſtreſs of true melancholy, 
The poifonous damp of night diſpunge upon me, 
That life, a very rebel to my will, 

May hang no longer on me. + Throw my heart 
Againſt the flint and hardneſs of my fault, 
W hich, being dried with grief, will break to powder, 
And finiſh all foul thoughts. O Antony, 


Nobler than my revolt is infamous, 


Forgive me in thine own particular; 

But let the world rank me in regiſter 

A maſter-leaver, and a fugitive: _ 

Oh Antony] oh Antony ! . 
1 Watch. Let's ſpeak to him. | 
Sent. Let's hear him, for the things he ſpeaks 


May concern Cæſar. 


2 Watch. Let's do ſo, but he ſleeps. 

Sent. Swoons rather, for ſo bad a prayer as his 
Was never yet for ſleep. | 

1 Watch. Go we to him. 

2 Watch. Awake, Sir, awake, ſpeak to us. 

1 Watch. Hear you, Sir? 

Sent. The hand of death has raught him. | 

Drums afar off. | 

Fark, how the drums demurely wake the ſlecpers: 


| Let 5 — him to the Court of Guard; he is of note. 


+ ——Throw my heart] The the intruſion of a conceit fo fare 
pathetick of Shakeſpeare too often fetched and unaffecting. 
ends in the ridiculous, It is pain= ' 5 Hark, how the drums de- 


ful to find the gloomy dignity of murely ] Demurely, for 
— noble ſcene e ed by mer WARBURTON. 


* « * * s 
ö % * «* 4 
a * 
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Dur hour is fully out. 


2 Hauch. Come on then, he may recover yet. 


[ Exeunt, 


S CE NEE. 


Between the two Camps. 


Enter Antony, and Scarus, with their Army, 


Ant. 


EI R preparation is to- day by ſea, 


We pleaſe them not by land. 
Scar. For both, my Lord. 
Ant. I would, they'd fight } ? the fires or in the air, 
We'd fight there too. But this it is; our foot; | 
Upon the hills adjoining to the City 


Shall ſlay with us. 


Order for ſea is giv'n 


They have put forth the haven. 
7 Where their appointment we may beſt NW 


And look on their endeavour. 


[Excunt. 


Enter Cæſar, and bis Army. 


Cæſ. But being charg'd, we will be {till by land, 
. Which, as I rake *r, we mall; for his beſt force 


Is forth to man his Gallies, 


6 They have put forth the Va- 
ven. Furthet on,] Theſe 
words, further on, thouph not 
neceſſary, have been inſerted in 
the later editions, and are not 
in the firſt. 
7 Where their appointment «ve 
may be} diſcover, 
Ard look on their endeavour.] 
7. e. where we may beſt diſcover 
their numbers, and ſee their mo- 
tions. WARBURTON. 
8 But being chirg'd, wwe will 


be [ti I by land, 


P 4 


To the 'vales, f 


Which, as I tat, wwe fp] 
i. e. unleſs we be charged we 
will remain quiet at land, which 

viet 1 ſuppoſe we ſhall keep. 
Bat being charged was'a'phrate of 
that time, equivalent to aui wwe 
be, which the Oxford Fditer not 
underſtanding, he has alter d the 
lines thus, 

Not Being charg'd, ave will be 

till by land, 
Which as I take't we gon not, 
| WARBURTOS. 


And 


— 
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And hold our beſt advantage. x. Exeunt. 
; | [Alarm afar off, as at a Ak. 


Enter Antony and Scarus. 


Ant. Yet they are not jdin'd. 

Where yond pine ſtands, I ſhall diſcover all, 

I'll bring thee word ſtraight, how *tis like to go. [ Exit. 
Scar. Swallows have built 

In Cleopatra's ſails their neſts. The Augurs 

Say, they know not—they cannot tell look grimly, 

And dare not ſpeak their knowledge. Antony 

Is valiant, and dejected; and by ſtarts, 

His fretted fortunes give him hope and fear, 

Of what he has, and has not. [ Ext, 


s R N E X. 
Changes to the Palace in Alexandria, 


Enter Antony. 
Ani. LIL's loſt! this foul Feyptian hoe be. 


tray'd me! 
My fleet hath yield<d to the foe, and yonder 
They caſt their caps up, and carouſe together 
Like friends long loſt. 9 Triple-turn'd whore! cis 
thou 
Haſt fold me to this Novice, and my heart 


Makes only wars on thee. Bid them all fly ; 


-9 7; bene d whore! — ] imagination, that our author 
She was firſt for Antony, then was wight perhaps have written triple- 
ſuppoſed by him to have turmed tongued ?£> Double-tongued is a 
to 2 Eſar, when he found his meſ common term of reproach, which 
ſenger killing her hand, then ſhe rage might improve to triple- 


turned again to Antony, and now tongued.” But the preſent readin 
has turned to Cæſar. Shall I men- may ſtand, 0 a 


tign what has dropped into mx 
1% Fox 


0) 
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For when I am reveng' d upon my Charm, 


1 have done all. 


Bid them all fly. Be gone, 


Oh, Sun, thy upriſe ſhall I ſee no more: 

Fortune and Antony part here, even here 

Do we ſhake hands—all come to this the hearts, 
© That ſpa niel'd me at heels, to whom 1 gave 
Their wiſhes, do diſcandy, melt their ſweets 

On bloſſoming Cæſar: and this pine is bark'd, 


That over-topt them all. 


Betray*d I am. 


Oh, this falſe ſoul of Apt! * this grave Charm, 
Whoſe eye beck'd forth my wars, and call'd them 


home, 


Whoſe boſom was my Crownet, my chief end, 
Like a right Gipſy, hath at faſt and looſe 
Beguil'd me 3 to the very heart of loſs. 


What, Eros, Eros! 


Enter Cleopatra. 


Ah! thou ſpell! avant. 

Cleo. Why is my Lord enrag' d againſt his Love! 
Ant. Vaniſh, or I ſhall give thee thy deſerving, 
And blemiſh Ceſar s Triumph. Let him take'thee, 

And hoiſt thee up to the ſhouting Plebeians; 


y That Sdeniel'd me at heel. —] 
All the editions read, 

That pannell'd me at heels, — 
Sir 7. Hanmer ſubſtituted ha- 
niePd by an emendation, with 
which it was reaſonable to expect 
that even rival commentators 
would be ſatisfied ; yet Dr. Mar- 
burton propoſes pantler'd, in a 
note, of which he is not injured 
by the ſuppreſſion, and Mr, Up- 
ton having in his firſt 8 pro- 
poſed plauſibly enou 
Tha e me at 1 5 — 
ja the ſedond edition retracts his 


alteration, and maintains pannell d 
to be the right reading, being a 
metaphor taken, he ſays, from a 
pannel of wainſcot. 

* —his grave charm, ] I know 
not by what authority, nor for 
what reaſon, this grave Charm, 
which the firſt, the only original 
copy, exhibits, has been through 
all the modern editions changed 
to /his gay Charm, By this grave 
Charm, is meant, this ſublime, 
this majeſtick beauty. 

3 —to the wery beart 2 fs] 
To the utmoſt 
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Follow his chariot, like the greateſt ſpot 


Of all thy ſex. + Moſt monſter- like, be ſhewn 


For poor'ſt diminutives, for dolts; and Jet 


Patient Ofavia plough thy viſage up 


5 With her prepared nails. 


* 


*Tis well, tourt gone; 
1 Cleopatra. 


If it be _ to * But better! twere, 


Thou fell'ſt into my fury; for one death 
Might have prevented many. Eros, hoa! 
The ſhirt of Neſſus is upon me; teach me, 
Alcides, thou mine anceſtor, thy rage. 

Loet me lodge Lichas on the horns o th? Moon, 


Ang with thoſe hands that 


graſpt the heavieſt club, 


Subdue my worthieſt ſelf, The Witch ſhall die; 
To the young Roman boy ſhe had ſold me, and I fall 
Under his plot: ſhe dies for t. Eros, hoa! [ Exit. 


Re-enter Cleopatra, Charmion, Iras, and Mardian. 


Cleo. Help me, my women! oh, he is more mad 
Than Telamon for his ſhield; the boar of Theſſaly 


Was never ſo imboſt. 


Char. To th' monument, 


4 — Moft monfter-like, be ſhewn 


For poor diminutives, for 
DOLTS ] As the alluſion 

here i is to monſters carried about 
in ſhews, it is plain, that the 
words, for pooreſt diminutives, 
muſt mean for the leaſt piece of 


- money ; we muſt therefore read 


the next word, 
for vorrs, i. e. farthin 


which ſhews what he means by 


pooreſt diminutives. Wars. 
Ss With her prepared nails. —] 
7, e. with nails which ſhe ſuffered 


to grow for this purpoſe. Wars. 


Let me lodge Lichas— 
Sir 7. Hanmer reads thus, 
— n rage 
5 


Led thee lodge Linen, 
Subdue thy ——— Self .,— 
This reading, harſh as it is, 
Dr. Warburton bas received, after 
having rejected many better. The 
meaning is, Let me do ſomething 
in my rage, becoming the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Hercules. 
Led thee lod, Lichas on the 
horns 0 * moon,] This 
image our poet ſeems to have 
taken from Seneca's Herculis, who 
ſays Lichas being launched into 
the 1 the clouds with 


Bis bl Sophocles, on the ſame 
occaſion, talks at a much ſoberer 
rate. WARBURTOx. 

There 
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There lock yourſelf, and ſend him word you're dead 
The ſoul and body rive not more in parting, 
Than Greatneſs going off. 
Cleo. To th' Monument: 

Mardian, go tell him I have ſlain myſelf; 
Say, that the laſt I ſpoke was Antony ; 
And word it, pr*ythee, piteouſly. Hence, Mardian, 
And bring me how he takes my death. To th", Mo- 

nument. | [Exennt. 


S C E. N K 
Re-enter Antony, and Eros. 


Ant, Eros, thou yet behold'ſt me. 
Eros. Ay, noble Lord. | 
Ant. Sometime, we ſee a cloud that's dragonifh, 
A vapour, ſometime, like a bear, or lion, 
A tower'd citadel, a pendant rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontorx 
With trees upon 't, that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air. Thou'ſt ſeen theſe ſi 88s, 
They are black Veſper's pageants. 5 
Eros. Ay, my Lord. 
Ant. That, which is now a horſe, ev'a with a 
thought 
The Rack diſlimns, and makes i it indiſtine 
As water is in water. 
Eros, It does, my Lord. 
Ant. My good knave, Eros, now thy Captain is is 
Ev'n ſuch a body; here Pm Antony, 
Yet cannot hold this viſible ſhape, my knave. 
[ made theſe wars for Egypt; and the Queen, 
Whoſe heart, I thought, I had, for ſhe had mine; 
(Which, whilſt it was mine, had annex'd unto 't 
A million more, now loſt !): ſhe, Eros, has 5 
4 | g Pack d 


* 


BY 
| 
| 


\ 
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7 Pack'd cards with Cæſar, and falſe play'd my Glory 


Unto an enemy's triumph. 


Nay, weep not, gentle Eros, there is left us 


Ourſelves to end ourſelves. 


Enter Mardian; 5 


Ob, thy vile Lady 


Sh? has robb'd me of my ſword. 


Mar. No, Antony, 


My Miſtreſs lov'd thee, and her fortunes mingled 


With thine intirely. 


” 


Ant. Hence, ſaucy Eunuch, peace. | She hath be- 


tray'd me, 


And ſhe ſhall die the death. 

Mar. Death of one perſon can be paid but once, 
And that ſhe has diſcharg'd. What thou wouldſt do, 
Is done unto thy hand ; the laſt ſhe ſpake 
Was, Antony! moſt noble Antony! 

Then in the midſt a tearing Groan did break 


The name of Antony; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips; ſhe rendred life, 


Thy name fo buried in her. 


Ant. Dead then ? 
Maur. Dead. 


Ant. Unarm me, Eros, the 'ong day's taſk is done, 
And we muſt ſleep.— That thou depart'ſt hence ſafe, 


7 Pack'd cards with Cæſar, 
and falſe play'd my Glery 

Unto an enemy's triumph 
Shakeſpeare has here, as uſual, 
taken his metaphor from a low 
trivial ſubject; but has enobled 
it with much art, by ſo contriving 
that the principal term in the 
ſubject from whence the meta- 
phor was raten, ſhould belong to, 
and ſuit the dignity. of the ſub- 
ject to which the metaphor is 


transferred: thereby providing at 
once for the integrity of the fi- 
gure, and the nobleneſs of the 
thought. And this by the word 
TRIUMPH, which either ſignifies 
OXeviuss conqueſts, or what we 
now call, contractedly, the trump 
at cards, then called the triumph 
or the triumphing fort, Wars, 
This explanation is very juſt, 
the thought did not deſerve ſo 


good an annotation, 


Does 


TY ww = — MG.” bh dn 


0 1 would read, 
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Does pay thy labour richly. Go. [Exit Mardian. 
Off, ok off ;— e 
Then ſeven · fold ſhield of Hjax cannot keep 
5 The battery from my heart. Oh cleave, my ſides! 
Heart, once be ſtronger than thy continent, | 
Crack thy frail caſe —apace, Eros, apace. 
No more a Soldier — Bruiſed pieces, go 


[ Unarming himſeif, 
You have been nobly borne. From me a while 


| [ Exit Eros. 
I will overtake thee, Cleopatra, and 
Weep for my pardon. So *t muſt be, for now 
All length is torture, Since the torch is out, 
Lie down and ſtray no further. Now all labour 
Marrs what it does, yea, very force entangles 
Itſelf with ſtrength ; “ ſeal then, and all is done. 
Eros !—] come, my Queen Eros Stay for me, 
Where ſouls do couch on flowers, we'll hand in hand, 


And with our ſprightly port make the Ghoſts gaze; 
Dido and her #neas ſhall want troops, 


And all the haunt be ours. — Come, Eros, Eras ! 


Enter Eros. 


Eros. What would my Lord? 
Ant. Since Cleopatra died, 
I've liv'd in ſuch diſhonour, that the Gcds 


8 The battery from my heart. —] T believe thereading is, 

ſeel then, and all is done. 
This battery from my heart. — To /zel Teen, is to cloſe their 
9 —ſeal then, and all is done.] eyes. The meaning will be, 


| Metaphor taken from civil con- Ace the torch is out, 
tracts, where, when all is agreed Lie down and flray no further, 
on, the /ea/ing compleats the Noaw all labour 
contract; ſo he had determined Marre what it does, —ſeel then, 
to die, and nothing remain'd but and all is done. 


to give the ſtroke. The O»ford Cloſe thine eyes fur ever, and be 


| Editor not apprehending this, al- quiet, 


ters it to—/{eep then,— Wars, 


F Deteſt 


Sai | 
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Deteſt my baſeneſs. I, that with = ſword . 
Quarter'd the world, and o'er green Neptune's back, 
With ſhips; made cities, condemn myſelf, to lack 
The courage of a woman; leſs noble. minded 
Than ſhe, which, by her death, our Cæſar tells, 
& m conqueror of myſelf”? Thou art ſworn, Eros, 
That when the exigent ſhould come, which now - 
Is come indeed, when I ſhould ſee behind me 
Thy? inevitable proſecution of diſgrace 
And horror, that on my command thou then 
Would(t kill me. Do it, for the time is come, 
Thou ſtrik'ſt not me, tis Cæſar thou defear'ſt, 
Put colour in thy cheek. 

Eros. The Gods with-hold me! 
Shall I do that, which all the Parthian darts, 
Though enemy, loſt aim, and could not? 

Ant. Eros, 
Wouldſt thou be window'd in great Ne and ſee 
Thy maſter thus with * pleacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face ſubdu'd 
To penetrative ſhame : whilſt the wheel ſeat 
Of fortunate Cæſar, drawn before him, branded 
* His baſeneſs that enſued? 

Eros. I would not ſee *t.. 1 

Ant. Come then; for with a wound I muſt be cur'd. 
Draw that thy honeſt ſword, which thou haſt worn 
Moſt uſeful for thy Country. 

Eros. Oh, Sir, pardon me. 

Ant. When I did make thee free, ſwor'ſt thou nos 

then 

To do this when I bade thee ? do it at once, 
Or thy precedent fervices are all 
Bur accidents unpurpos'd. Draw, and come. 

Eros, Turn from me then that noble countenance, 


fleacht arms, —— } * His baſeneſs that enſued “] 
Arms folded in each other. The poor conquer'd wretch that 


followed. 
Wherein 
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Wherein the worſhip of the whole world lies. 
Ant. Lo thee. ä [Turning from him. 
Eros. My ſword is drawn, - a 
Ant. Then let it do at once 
The thing why thou haſt drawn it. 
Eros. My dear Maſter, | 
My Captain, and my Emp'ror! Let me fy; 
Before I ſtrike this bloody ſtroke, farewel. 
Ant. Tis ſaid, man, ——and farewel. 


Eros, Farewel, great Chief. Shall I ſtrike now? 
Ant. Now, Eros. 


Eros. Why, there then—— [Eros Kills himſelf. . 
Thus do I eſcape the ſorrow | 
Of Antony's death. | Dies. 


Ant. Thrice nobler than myſelf ! ! 

Thou teacheſt me, oh, valiant Eros, what 

I ſhould, and thou couldſt not. My Queen and Eros 

Have by their'Frave inſtruction got upon me 

A Nobleneſs in Record, but I will be 

A Bridegroom in my death, and run into 't 

As to a Lover's bed. Come then; and, Eros, 

Thy Maſter dies thy Scholar: to do thus 
[Falling on bis ſword. 

| learnt of thee. How, not yet dead? not dead ? 

The Guard——ho !——oh, diſpatch me. 


e 
Enter Dercetas, and Guard. 


I Coard What's the noiſe ? 

Ant. I've done my work ill, friends: 
O, make an end of what I have begun. 
2 Guard, The ſtar is fall'n. 


e worſhip of the avhole are 41 The wworſoip, i is the: 
dynit, the authority. 
1 Guard. 


0 wn ont we „ — - «4 + 
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1 Guard. And time is at his period! 

All. Alas, and woe! 

Ant. Let him, that loves me, ſtrike me dead, 

1 Guard. Not I. | 

2 Guard, Nor J. | 1 

3 Guard. Nor any one. [ Exennt. 

Der. Thy death and fortunes bid thy followers fly. 
This ſword but ſhewn to Cæſar, with this tidings, 
Shall enter me with him. 


Enter Diomedes. 


Dio. Where's Antony ? 
Der. There, Diomed, there. 
Dio. Lives he? Wilt thou not anſwer, man? 
Ant. Art thou there, Diomed ? Draw thy ſword, and 
give me 
Sufficing ſtrokes for death. 
Dio. Moſt abſolute Lord, 
My Miſtreſs Cleopatra ſent me to thee. 
Ant. When did ſhe ſend thee? 
Dio. Now, my Lord. 
Ant. Where is ſhe? 
Dio. Lock'd in her Monument. She had a pro- 
pheſying fear = 
Of what hath come to paſs ; for when ſhe ſaw, 
Which never ſhall be found, you did ſuſpect 
She had diſpos'd with Ceſar ; and that your rage 
Would not be purg'd, ſhe ſent word ſhe was dead, 
Bur fearing ſince how it might work, hath ſent 
Me to proclaim the truth, and I am come, 
I dread, too late. 
Ant. Too late, good Diomed. Call my Guard, I 
a pr'ythee. 
Dio. What, hoa! the Emperor's Guard. The 


Guard, what, hoa! | n 
Come. Your Lord calls. | | 
| . | Ener 


— 
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Enter a Guard. 


Ant. Bear me, good friends, where Cleopatra 'bides, 
*Tis the laſt ſervice that I ſhall command you. 

Guard. Woe, woe are we, Sir! you may not live 

to wear 

All your true follow'rs out. 

All. Moſt heavy day 

Ant. Nay, good my fellows, do not pleaſe ſharp 

Fate 
To grace it with your ſorrows. Bid that welcome 
Which comes to puniſh us, and we puniſh it 
Seeming to bear it likely. Take me up. 
I have led you oft, carry me now, good friends; 3 
And have my thanks for all. 
I Exeunt, _— Antony. 


S. NE ANL 


Changes to a magnificent Monument. 


Enter Cleopatra, Charmion, and Iras above. 


Cleo. H Charmion, I will never go from hence. 
Char. Be comforted, dear Madam. 
Cleo. No, I will not: | 
All ſtrange and terrible events are welcome, 
But comforts we deſpiſe ; our ſize of ſorrow, 
Proportion'd to our cauſe, mult be as great 
As that which makes it, | 


Enter Diomedes. 


How now? Nhe dead? 2 

Dio. His death's upon him, but not dgad. 
Look out o th other fide your Monument, 
His guard have brought him ke 


Voi. le aa Enter 
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- \ 


Enter Antony, borne by the Guard. 
Cleo. O thou Sun, 


Burn the great Sphene thou mov'ſt in — 
ſtand 6 


The varying ſhore o' th' world! 0 Autom. 
Antony, Antony! 


Help, Charmien ; help, Iras, help; help, friends. 
Below; let's drow him hither, 
Ant. Peace. 
Not Cæſar's valour hath o'erthrown Antony, 
But Anlony's hath triumph'd on itſelf. 
Cl:o. So it ſhould be, that none but Antony 
Should conquer Antony; but, woe, *tis ſo! 
Ant. J am dying, Agypt, dying; only yet 
5 | here importune death a while, untill 
Of many thouſand kiſſes the poor laſt 
1 lay upon thy lips, 
Cleo. I dare'nor, dear, 
Dear, my Lord, pardon, I dare not, 


Left 


4 O thou dun, would become invariably dark. 
Burn the great Sphere thou | WaRBVUATO . 
1 H in! — darkling fland She deſires the Sun to bars his 
The varying ſhore o th? world! own orb, the vehicle of light, 
—T he varying ſhore © th world! and chen the earth will be dark. 
} 


1. e. of the Earth, where light I here importune death 
ant I /olicite death to delay; or, I 


and darkneſs make an ince 
variation, But then, if the Sun rrouble death by keeping him 
ſhould ſet on fire the whole waiting. 
Sphere, in which he was ſuppoled I here importune death a while, 
to move, how could the Earth untill 


Hand darkling ? On the contra- Of many thouſand kiſſes the poor 
ry it would be in perpetual light, la 


Therefore, if we will allow Clzo= I lay upon thy Iips,——Come 
patia not to be quite mad, we down, 


muſt te ieve ſhe ſaid, ' Cleo. J dare not, 


Turn rroM th' great Sphere Dear, dear my Lord, your par- 
| 1. e. forſake it, fly off from it: don ; that I dare not, 


and then indeed the conſequence Left I be taken !—)-What cu- 
would be, that the varying hre rious hobbling verſiſieation do we 
| | encounter 


ter 
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Leſt T be taken. 


Not th“ imperious ſhew | 


Of the full fortun'd Cæſar ever ſhall ow 24 
Be brooch'd with me; if knife, drugs, ſerpents, have 


Edge, ſting, or o -ration, 
Your Wife 


I am fafe. 


© OBqvia, with her modeſt eyes 


And's ſtill | concluſis ion ſhall acquire no honour 


Demuring upon me. 
Help me, my women. 
Aſſiſt, good friends, 


But come, come, Antony. 
We muſt draw thee up- 


Ant. Oh, quick, or I am gone. 
Cleo. 7 Here's ſport, indeed how heavy weighs 


my Lord.! 


Our Airengrh is all gone into heavineſs, 


That makes the weight. 


Had 1 


eat Juno's power, 


The ſtrong'd-wing'd Mercury ſhould fetch thee up, 


And ſet — by Jove 8 . Yet come a little 
Oh come, come, come 

it draw Antony «p to Cleopatra. 
Die, where thou haſt Jiv'd. 


Withers were ever fo 


And welcome, WP 


encounter here in the laſt line but 
one? Beſides, how inconſiſtently 
is the lady made to reply? An- 
teu fays, he only holds life, till 
he can give her one laſt kiſs: 

me cries, ſhe dares, not : 1755 


dares ſhe not do? kifs Antony ? 
But how ſhould ſhe? ſhe was 


above lock'd in her monument ; 
and he below, on the outſide of 


it, With a very flight addition, 


I think, I can cure the whole ; 


and have a warrant from Plutarch 


ſor it into the bar ain. 


Now Plutarch ays, that ““ A- 


tony was carried in his men's 


arms into the entry of the mo- 


6 nument ; Notwithſtanding Ce- 
„opta would not o-n the gates, 
* bat came to the h 7855 avindozs, 


7 caſt out certain chains and 
1 


bk ropes, Sc. —80 that Antony 
might very reaſonably defire her 
to come down; and ſhe as rea- 
xcuſ herſelf, for fear of 
r inſaared by . 


Mr. Theobald's emendation is 
received by the ſucceeding edi- 
tors; but it ſeems. not neceſſary 
that a dialogue ſo diftreſsful 
ſhould be nicely regular. I have 
therefore preferved the original 
reading in the text, and the 
emendation below. 

—ftill cencii an.] Se- 
date determination; ſilent cool- 
nefs of reſolution. 

7 Here's Hort, indeed Ke] 
I ſuppoſe the meaning of theſe 
ſtrange words is, here's trifling, 
you do not work in earn ft, 


Q 2 Quicken 


* = ew” \ f ' 


The crown o' th' earth doth melt 
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Quicken with kiſſing. Had my lips that power, | 
Thus would I wear them out. 
All. O heavy ſight ! 
Ant. J am dying, Egypt, dying. 


Give me ſome wine, and let me ſpeak a little. 


Cleo, No, let me ſpeak, and let me rail fo bigh, 
That the falſe * huſwite Fortune break her wheel, 


Provok'd by my offence. 


Ant. One word, ſweet Queen. 

Of Ceſar ſeek your honour with your ſafety —oh— 
Cleo. They do not go together. 
An. Gentle, hear me. 


None about Cæſar truſt, but Proculeius. 


Cleo. My reſolution and my hands PII truſt; 
None about Ceſar. 

Ant. The miſerable change, now at my end, 
Lament nor forrow at; but pleaſe your thoughts | 
In feeding them with thoſe my former fortunes, 
Wherein I liv'd the greateſt prince o th' world, 
The nobleſt ; and do now not baſely die, 

Nor cowardly put off my helmet to | 

My countryman, a Roman, by a Roman 

Valiantly vanquiſh'd. Now, my ſpirit is going; 

T can no more Antony dies. 
Clo. Nobleſt of men, woo 't die? 

Haſt thou no care of me ? ſhall I abide 


In this dull world, which in thy abſence is 


No better than a ſtye? O ſee, my women! 

my Lord! 
Oh, wither'd 1s the garland of the war, 

The ſoldier's pole is fall'n; young boys and girls 
Are level now with men; the odds is gone; 


s Duicken with kiſſing ..] That 1 The ſoldier's pole——] He 
is, Revive by my kiſs. at whom the ſoldiers pointed, as 
9 —hufavife Fortune—] This at a pageant held high for ob- 
1 line has occurred be- ſervation. 
ore. 


And 
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And there is nothing left remarkable, | 


Beneath the viſiting moon. 
Char, Oh, quietneſs, Lady 


; [She faints. 


Iras. She's dead too; our ſovereign, 


Char. Lady 
Jras. Madam! 


Char. Oh Madam, Madam, Madam | 
Tras. Royal A#gypt! Empreſs! 


*Char. * Peace, Peace, Iras. 


2 The common copies, 

Peace, peace, Iras. ; 
Cleo. &, more but a meer æuo- 
Man, ——— Cleopatra is 
fallen into a ſwoon ; her maids 


endeayour to recover her by in - 


voking her by her ſeveral titles. 
At length, Charmion ſays to the 
other, Peace, peace, Iras; on 
which Cleopatra comes to herſe lt, 
and replies to theſe laſt words, 
No, you are miſtaken, I am a mere 
woman like your ſelf, Thus ſtands 
this ſenſeleſs dialogue. But 
Shakeſpear never wrote it ſo : 


We muſt obſerve then, that the 


two women call ber by her ſeveral 
titles, to ſee which beſt pleaſed 
her; and this was highly in 
character: the Ancients thought, 
that not only men, but Gods too, 
had ſome names which, above 
others, they much delighted in, 
and would ſooneſt anſwer to; as 
we may ſee by the hymns. of 
Orpheus, Homer, and Callima- 
chuz, The Poet, conforming to 
this notion, makes the maids ſay, 
Sovereign Lady, Madam, Royal 
Egypt, Empreſs, And now we 
come to the place in queſtion : 
Charmion, when ſhe ſaw none of 
theſe titles had their effect, in- 
vokes her by a ſtill more flatter- 


Cleo. 


ing one! 


Peace, feare, Is18; 

for ſo it ſhould be read and point- 
ed: 7z. e. peace, we can never 
move her by theſe titles: Ler us 
give her her favourite name of 
the Goddeſs Is1s. And now 
Cleopatra's anſwer becomes per- 
tinent and fine ; | | 

No mo'e but à net woman; 

and commanded 

By Juch poor paſſion as the maid 

' that milks. 
i. e. I now ſee the folly of aſſu- 
ming to myſelf thoſe flattering 
titles of divinity. My misfor- 
tunes, and my impotence in bear- 
ing them, convince me | am a 
mere woman, and ſubje& to all 
the paſſions of the meaneſt of my 
ſpecies, Here the Poet has fol- 
lowed Hiſtory exactly, and what 
is more, his author Plutarch in 
Antoni»; who ſays, that Clespa- 
tra aſſumed the habit and attri- 
butes of that Goddeſs, and gave 


judgments or rather oracles to her 


* under the quality of the 
EW ISIS.  KAzowarge pr yap 
Kai Tols x Tor A Xpavoy 855 
Tm) Knox, OTAnV d riger ieca. 
IELAOE Mn, x NEA IZLE 
Axe WAR BURTON. 

Of this note it may be 10 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Cleo. No more. but in a woman, and commanded 
By ſuch poor paſſion as the maid that milk, 
And does the meaneſt chares!—lt-were for ne 
To throw my ſcepter at th* injurious Gods; 
To tell them, that this world did equal theirs, - 
»Till they had ſtol'n our jewel. All's but naught.” 
Patience is fottiſh, and impatience does 
Become a dog that's mad. Then is it fin, 

To ruſh into the ſecret houſe of death, 


Fre death dare come to us? 


how do yau, women ? 


What, what, Good cheer! Why, how now, Charmion? 


My noble girls ? 


ah, women, women; look, 
Our lamp is ſpent, it's out 

We'll bury him; and then what's brave, what's noble, 
Let's do it after the high Roman faſhion, 


Good 'Sirs, take heart, 


And make death proud to take us. Come away, 
This caſe of that huge ſpirit now is cold. | 
Ah, women, women ! come, we have no friend 
But reſolution, and the briefeſt end. | 
| [Exeunt, bearing off Antony*s body. 


faid, that it at leaſt deſerves to 


be right, nor can he, that ſhall 
queſtion the juſtneſs of the emen- 
dation, refuſe his eſteem to the 


ingenuity and learning with 


which it is ſed. 

Han mer Fa rogofas another 
emendation, not injudiciouſly. 
He reads thus, | 

Iras. Royal Egypt! Empreſs ! 

Cleo. Peace, peace, Iras. 

No more but a mere <veman, &C, 


Thar is, no mere an Empreſs, but 


a Meer auonan. 


It is ſomewhat unfortunate 


that the words, meer woman, 
which ſo much ſtrengthen the 
Oppoſition to either EM or 
15s, are not in the original edi- 
tion, which ſands thus, 

No more but in a woman. 
Meer aun was probably the ar- 


bitrary reading of Rowe, I ſup- 


poſe however that we may juſtly 
change the ancient copy thus, 
No more, but e en a woman— 
which will well enough accom- 
modate either of the editors. 

I am inclined to think that ſhe 
ſpeaks abruptly, not anſwering 
her woman, but diſcourſing with 
her own thoughts, 

No more—but een a wwoman. 
J have no more of my wonted 
greatneſs, but am even a woman, 
on the level with other women ; 
were I avhat I once was, | 

At were for me 

To throw my ſcepter, &c. 

If this fimple explanation be 
admitted, how. much labour has 
been thrown away. Peace, peace, 
Ir as, is ſaid by Charmian, when 
ſhe ſees 'the Queen recovering, 
and thinks ſpeech troubleſome, 


ACT 
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ACT v. SCENE I. 


Cæſarꝰ⸗ Camp. 


\ 


„ 


Euer Crſar, Agrippa, Dolabella, Meczenas, 


Gallus, and Train. 


a CAS AR,. 


O to him, Dolabella, bid him yield; 
_I Being fo fruſtrate, tell him, 


He mocks the pauſes that he makes. | 


3 Enter Cæſar, Agtippa, Do- 
labella. au Mewas.] But ena: 


and Menecrates, we may remem- 


ber, were the two famous pirates 
link'd with Sextus Pompeius, and 
who aſſiſted him to infeſt the Ita- 
lian coaſt. We no where learn, 
expreſly in the Play, that Menas 


ever attach'd himſelf to Octa- 


ius's party. Notwithſtanding 
the old lia concur in marking 
the entrance thus, yet in the two 
places in the ſcene, where this 
character is made to ſpeak, they 
have mark'd in the margin, Mc. 
ſo that, as Dr. Thirlby l aciouſly 
conjeQur'd, we mult caſhier Me- 
nas, and ſubſtitute Mecænas in 
his room. Menas, indeed, de- 
ſerted to Cz/ar no leſs than twice, 


and was preferr'd by him. But 
then we are to conſider, Alexan- 
aria was taken, and Antony kill'd 


Q4 Enter 


[Exit Dolabella. 


himſelf, Au U. C. 723. Mena 
made the ſecond revolt over to 
Auguflas, U. C. 717; and the 
next year was ſlain at the ſiege of 
Belgrade in Pannonia, ſive years 


before the deach of Antony, 


5 \- TaxzoBALD. 

4 Dol, Cæſar, I /a!l.] I make 
no doubt, but jt ſhould be mark'd 
here, that Dolabella goes out. 


*Tis reaſonable to imagine, he 


ſhould preſenily. depart, upon 
Ce/ar's command; ſo that the 
ſpeeches, placed to him in the 
— of this ſcene, muſt be tranſ- 
ferr'd to Agrippa, or he is intro- 
duced as a mute. _Befides, that 
Dolabella ſhould be gone out, ap- 
pears from this, that when Cz- 
Jar aſks fof him, he recollects that 
he had ſent him on buſineſs, 

| 'THEOBALD. 
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Enter Dercetas, with the ſword of Antony. 


Cel. 3 is that? and what art thou, that 
ar 
Appear thus to us? 
Der. I am call'd Dercetas; 
Mark Antony J ſerv'd, who beſt was 8 
Beſt to be ſerv'd; whilſt he ſtood up, and ſpoke, 
He was my maſter, and I wore my life 


Io ſpend upon his haters. If thou pleaſe 


To take me to thee, as I was to him 
I'll be to Cæſar: If thou pleaſeſt not, 
I yield thee up my life, 

Cæſ. What is*t Fro ſay'ſt? 

Der. I ſay, oh, Ceſar. An'eny is dead. 
| Cf. The breaking of ſo great a thing ſhould make 

A greater crack. 5 The round world ſhould have 

ſhook 
Lions into civil ſtreets, and citizens 
Into their dens The death of Antony 
Is not a ſingle doom, in that name lay 
A moiety of the world. 

Der. He is dead, Ceſar, 
Not by a publick miniſter of Juſtice, 
Nor by a hired knife; but that ſelf. hand, 
Which writ his honour in the acts it did, 

Hath with the courage, which the heart did lend i it, 
Splitred the heart. This is his ſword, © 
I robb'd his wound of it: behold it ſtain 'd 
With his moſt noble blood. 


The round <yorld Ro this: The reund world geuli bate 
FEE ſhook ſpeok, and this great alteration of 
Lions into civil flreets, &c,] I the ſyſtem of things ſhould ſend 
think here i is a line loſt, after /icns into fireets, and citizens into 
- which it is vain to go in queſt, ders, There is ſenſe ſtill, but it 

The ſenſe ſeems to have been is harſh and violent. 
| Cal. 
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Cæſ. Look you fad, friends :- 
The Gods rebuke me, but it is tidings 
To waſh the eyes of Kings! 
Agr. And ſtrange it is, 
That nature muſt compel us to lament 
Our moſt perſiſted deeds. | 
Mec. His taints and honours 
7 Waged equal in him. | 
Agr. A rarer ſpirit never 6 
Did ſteer humanity ; but you Gods will give us 
Some faults to make us men. Cæſar is touch'd. 
Mec. When ſuch a ſpacious mirror's ſet before him, 
He needs mult ſee himſelf. 
Cæſ. O Antony! 4 
I've follow'd thee to this but we do lance 
Diſeaſes in our bodies. I mult perforce 
Have ſhewn to thee ſuch a declining day, 
Or look on thine; we could not ſtall together 
In the whole world. But yet let me lament _ 
With tears as ſovereign as the blood of-hearts, 
That thou my brother, my competitor 
In top of all deſign, my mate in Empire, 
Friend and companion in the front of war, 
The arm of mine own body, and the heart 
Where mine his thoughts did kindle; that our ſtars, 
Unreconcileable, * ſhould have divided | 
Our equalneſs to this. Hear me, good friends. 
But I will tell you at ſome meeter ſeaſon, 


6 —but it is tidings waged, the modern editions have - 
To waſh the eyes of Kings !] weighs. 
That is, May the Gods rebuke me, * —/hould have divided © | 
if this be not ridings to make Our equaln'/s to this—] That 
Kings weep; is, ſhould * made us, in our 
; TYRE equality of fortune, diſagree 10 
But, again, for of wor. a pitch like this, that —— us 
7 Waged equal in him.] For muſt die. 


Euter 
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a Enter an Ægyptian. 
The buſineſs of this man looks out of him, 
We'll hear him what he ſays. W hence are you? 
Agypt. 9 A poor Agyptian yet; the Queen my 
miſtreſs, | | 
Confin'd in all ſhe has, her monument, 
Of thy intents deſires inſtruction 
That ſhe preparedly may frame herſelf 
To th' way ſhe's forc'd to. 
Cf. Bid her have good heart; 
She ſoon ſhall know of us, by. ſome of ours, 
How honourably and how kindly we 
Determine for her, For Cæſar cannot live, 
To be ungentle. 
Egypt. So the Gods preſerve thee! [Exit. 
Cæſ. Come hither, Proculeius; go, and ſay, 
We purpoſe her no ſhame; give her what comforts 
The quality of her paſſion ſhall require; 
Leſt in her greatneſs by ſame mortal ſtroke 
She do defeat us: for * her life in Rome 
Would be eternal in our triumph. Go, | 
And with your ſpeedieſt bring us what ſhe ſays, 
And how you find of her. 


Pro. Ceſar, 1 ſhall. [Exit Proculeius. 
Cæſ. Gallus, go you along.— Where's Dolabella, 
To ſecond Proculeius ? Exit Gallus. 


All. Dolabella ! 
Cæſ. Let him alone; for I remember now, 


9 4 poor Egyptian yet ; ths Weuld be eternal in our triumph. | 
Queen my miſiriſi, &c.] If Hanmer reads judicicuſly enough, 
this punctuation be right, the but without neceſſity, 
man means to fay, that he _ ml eternalling our fri- 
an Egyptian; that is, yet a ſer- umph, 
goes of te Au en of — 4 The ſenſe is, If /be dies here, /- 
:.oagh ſoon to become a ſubject will be forgotten, but if I ſend her 
of Zome, in triumph at Rome, her memory 
— her life in Rome and my glory will be eter nal. 


How 
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How he's employ'd ; he ſhall in time be ready. 


Go with me to my tent, W 


here you ſhall ſee 


How hardly I was drawn into this war; 


What I can ſhew in this. 


and Creſar's. 


Ho calm and gentle I proceeded till - 
In all my writings. Go with me, eros ſee 


'NKH 7 


SCE 1 u. 
Charges to the Monument. 
Enter Cleopatra, C e Tres, Marian * 


Seleucus, ab 


Cleo. M* deſolation does Ms to nude 


A better life; 


Not being fortune, he's but * 


'tis r to be Cæſar:? 


rtune's knave, 


A miniſter of her Will, and it is great 

To do that thing, that;ends all other deeds; 
Which ſhackles accidents, and bolts up change; 
Which ſleeps, and never —— more the * Dung ; 
The beggar's nurſe, and Ceſar's.—— 


Fortunes knave,] The 

ſervant of fortune. 
3 and it is great 

To do that thing that ends all 
other deeds ; 

; Which Jhackles accidents, and 
bolts up change; 


Which fleeps, and never palates 


more the Dux: 
The beg gar*snur ſe, and Czſar's, ] 
The action of Suicide is here ſaid, 
to ſhackle accidents ; to bolt up 
change; 10 be the beggar's nurſe, 
So far the deſcrip- 


tion is intelligible, But when it 


is ſaid, that ze feeps and never pa- 
lates more the Dang, we find nei- 


| ther ſenſe nor propriety ; which 


is occaſioned by the loſs of a 
whole line between the third and 


fourth, and the corrupt reading 


of the laſt word in the fourth. 
We ſbould read the paſſage thus, 
and it ts 
To do that thing t . ond; all 
other deeds; 
Which ſhackles 3 and 
bolts up change ; 
[Lulls — to a ſound 
repoſe] 
(Which ſleeps, and never palates 
more the Duo:) 
The beggar*smur ſe, and Cæſar's. 
That chis line in hooks was the 


ſubſtance of that loſt, is evident 


from its making ſenſe of all the 
| reſt: 
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Enter Proculeius. 
#111} 301} | 


Pro. Ceſar ſends Gteeting to the Queen of Apr, 
And bids thee ſtudy on what fair demands | 
Thou mean'ſt to have him grant the. 


Cleo. What's thy name? 


Pro. My name is Proculeius. 


Cleo. Antony 


Did tel! me of you, bade me truſt you, but 

I do not greatly care to be deceiv'd, 

That have no uſe for truſting. If your maſter 
Would have a Queen his beggar, you muſt tell him, 
That Majeſty, to keep decorum, mult 
No leſs beg than a Kingdom; if he pleaſe. 

To give me conquer d Zgypt for my Son, 

He gives me ſo much of mine own, as I 

Will kneel to him with thanks, | 


Pro. Be of good cheer, 


You're fall'n into a princely hand. Fear nothing; 
Make your full ref'rence freely to my Lord, 
Who is ſo full of grace, that it flows over 


reſt: which are to this effect, J. 
#1 great 10 do that which frees us 
from all the accidents of humanity, 
lulls our over-wearied nature to re- 
poſe, (which now ſleeps, and has 
uo more afpetite for-wordly  enj2y- 
ments, and is equally the nurſe of 
Cæſar and the beggar. WaRkB. 

[ eannot perceive the loſs of a 
line, or the need of an emenda- 
tion. The commentator ſeems 


to have entangled his own ideas; 


his ſuppoſition that ſuicide is 
called the beggar's nurſe, and Cæ- 
far's, and his confeſſion that the 
poſition is intelligible, ſhew, I 
think, a mind not intent upon 
the buſineſs before it. The diſh- 


culty of the paſſage, if any diffi- 
culty there be, ariſes only from 
this, that the act of ſuicide, and 


the ſtate which is the effect of 


ſuicide, are confounded. Volun- 
tary death, ſays ſhe, is an act 
which bolts up change; it pro- 


duces a ſtate, 


Which ſleeps, and never palates 
more the dung, 

The beggar's nurſe, and Czfar's. 

Which has no longer need of the 


groſs and terrene ſuſtenance, in 


the uſe of which Cz/ar and the 
beggar are on a level. 
he ſpeech is abrupt, but per- 
turbation in ſuch a ſtate is ſurely. 
natural, I 
On 
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on all that need. Let me report to him 

Your ſweet dependency, and you. ſhall find 

A conqu'ror * that will pray in aid for kindneſs, | 

Where he for grace is kneel'd to. | 
Cleo. Pray you, tell him 

] am his fortune's vaſſal, and T 5 ſend, N 


The Greatneſs he has got. 


I hourly learn 


A doctrine of obedience, . and would gladly 


Look him i' th' face. 


Pro. This I'll report, dear lady. 
Have comfort, for, I know, your plight is pity'd 


Of him that caus'd it. 


[Afde.] 5 You ſee, how eaſily ſhe may be ſurpriz? 6 
| Here Gallus, and Guard, aſcend the Monument by 
a Ladder, and enter at a Back- bots 
Guard her, *rill Cujor come, g 


+ —that will pray in aid for 
kindn'ſs,| Praying in aid is a 
law term, uſed for a petition made 
in a court of Juſtice for the call- 
ing in of help from another that 
hath an intereſt in the cauſe in 
queen. Oxford Editor. 
-Send him 
Th Greatne/ he has got, —— |] 
T allow him to be my conqueror; 
Ion his ſuperiority with com- 
plete ſubmiſſion. 
6 Char. You ſee, how eafily ſhe 
may be ſurpriz'd,] Here 
Charmion, who is ſo faithful as 
to die with her miſtreſs, by the 
ſtupidity of the editors is made to 
countenance and give directions 
for her being ſurpriz'd by Cæ- 
Jar*s meſſengers. But this blun- 
der is for want of Knowing, or 
obſerving, the hiſtorical fact. 


* 


When Cz/ar ſent Proculeius to 


the Queen, he ſent Gallus after 


LTras. 


him with new n and 
while one amuſed Cleopatra with 


propoſitions from Cæſar, through 


crannies of the monument; 
other ſcaled it by a ladder, en- 
tred at a window backward, and 
made Cleotatra, and thoſe with 
her, priſoners. I have reform'd 
the paſlage therefore, (as, I am 
perſuaded, the author defign'd 
it ;) from the authority of Pla- 
tarch. THEOBALD. 
This line in the firſt edition is 
given not to Charmion, but to 
Proculeius; and to him it certain» 
ly belongs, though perhaps miſ- 
placed. I would put it at the 

end of his foregoing ſpeech, 

Where he for grace is kneeÞd to, 
[ Aſide to Gallus. ] You ſee, bw 
eafily &e may be ſurprix d. 
Then while "rad: makes a 
formal anſwer, Gallus, upon the 
hint given, ſeizes her, and Pro- 
culeius, 


3 


- 1 a 9 9 ! 
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Iras. O Royal Queen 


Char. Oh Clopatra! 5 art taken, Queen. — 


Cleo. Quick, quick, Son ands 


Drawing a Jagger. 


The Monument is open'd; roa ruſhes in and 


diſarms the Queen. 


Pro. Hold, worthy lady, hold; 
Do not yourſelf ſuch wrong, 7 who are in this 


Reliev'd, but not betray'd, 


Cleo. What, of death too, that rids our dogs of 


5 Janguiſh ? 


Pro. Do not abuſe my maſter's bounty, by 
Th' undoing of yourſelf : let the world ee 
His Nobleneſs well acted, which your death 


Will never let come forth. 


Cleo. Where art thou, Death? 
Come hither, come: oh come, and take a Queen 
5 Worth many babes and beggars. 
Pro. Oh, ef lady 
l 


Cleo. Sir, I wi 


eat no meat, Ill not drink, Sir: 


If idle talk will once be neceſſary, 


culeius, — Ci the dvility 
of his an 
— plight is ity d 
Of bim that caus d it. 
Cries out, 
Guard her, till Cæſar comes, 
7 abo are in this 
REL1tv*o, but 20 Setray d.] 
As plauſible as this reading is, it 


is corrupt. Had Shaft uſed 


the word relie vd, he would have 
added, and not betray d. But 
that he uſed another word the 
reply ſhews, hat, of death ta : 
which will not agree with re- 
lizved; but will direct us to the 
n word, which is, 
BEREAv'D, but not betray'd. 


1. e. bereav'd of death, or of he 


means of deſtroying yourſelf, but 


Pl 


not betray'd to your deſtruction. 
By the particle too, in her reply. 
ſhe alludes to her being before 
bereaw'd of Antony, And thus 
his ſpeech becomes correct, and 
her reply pertinent. Wa RB. 
I do not think the emendation 
neceſſary, ſince the ſenſe is not 
made better by it, and the ab- 
ruptneſs of Cleopatra's anſwer is 
more forcible in the old reading. 
s For /anguiſh, I think we 
may read anzuijh. | 
9 Worth many babes and beg - 
gars,] Why death i 


thou not rather ſeize a Queen, 


than, employ thy force upon babes 

and beggars. 
idle TALK will once be ne- 
c://ary, ] This nonſenſe 
ſhould 
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I'll not ſleep neither. This mortal houſe Pl ruin, 
Do Cæſar what he can. Know, Sir, that I 
Will not wait pinion'd at your maſter's Court, 

Nor once be chaſtis*d with the ſober eye 


Of dull OZavia. 


Shall they hoiſt me up, 


And ſhew me to the ſhouting varletry ß 

Of cens' ring Rome? rather a ditch in Agypt 

Be gentle Grave unto me! rather on Nilus* mud 
Lay me ſtark naked, and let the water-flies 
Blow me into abhorring! rather make | 


Pro. You do extend 


My Country's high Pyramides my gibbet, 
And hang me up in chains 


Theſe thoughts of horror further than you ſhall 


Find cauſe in Ceſar. 


$.C_E.NE..:UL 
Enter Dolabella. 


Dol. Proculeins, 


Whar thou haſt done thy maſter Cz/ar uses 
And he hath ſent for thee; as for the — 


FIl take her to my guard, 
Pro. So, Dolabella, 


It ſhall content me beſt. Be 


gentle to her. 


T o Cæſar © will ſpeak what you ſhall pleaſe, 


mould be reform'd thus, 
idle Tius will once be ne- 


4 0, 
1. 6, if repeſe be neceſſary to che- 
riſh life, I will not ſleep. 
WatBUuRTON. 
I do not ſee that the nonſenſe 
is made ſenſe by the change. Sir 
T. Hanmer reads, 


If idle talk will once be acceſ- 
ſary; 


2 


[To Cleopatra. 


Neither is this better. I know 
not what to offer better than an 
eaſy explanation. That is, 1 
coil l not eat, and it will be ne- 
ceſſary now for once to walle a 
moment in ide talk of my pur- 
poſe, I will nat ſleep neither, In 
common converſation we often 
uſe vill be, with as little relation 
to futurity, As, Now I am going 
it ai be fit for me to dine firſt. 


If 
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If you'll employ me to him. 


Cleo. Say, I would die. 


[ Exit dan 


Dol. Moſt noble Empreſs, you have heard of me. 


Cleo. I cannot tell. 


Dol. Aſſuredly, you know me. 
Cleo. No matter, Sir, what I have hace or 8 
You laugh, when boys or women tell ane een, ; 


Is 't not your trick? 


Del. 1 underſtand not, Madam. 
Cleo. I dreamt, there was an Emp'ror Antony; 
Oh ſuch another ſleep, that I might ſee 


But ſuch another man! 


Dol. If it might pleaſe ye. 
Cleo. His face was as the heav'ns; and therein fuck 


lighted 


The little O o' th* Earth. 
Dol. Moſt ſovereign creature; 


A Sun and Moon, which kept their courſe, - and 


Cleo. His legs beſtrid the ocean, his rear'd arm 
Creſted the world, his voice was propertied 
As all the tuned Spheres, when that to friends; 
But when he meant to quail, and ſhake the Orb, 


He was as ratling thunder, 


There was no winter in 't: 


3 For his bounty, WF” 
An Autumn? twas, 


That grew the more by reaping. His deine 


2 J Sun and Moon, which kept 

their courſe, and lighted 

_ The little h Earth, + 

Dol. Meft ſevereign creature!] 
What a bleſſed hoping verſe 
theſe hemiſticbs give us! Had 
none of the editors an ear to find 
the hitch-in its pace? There is 
but a ſyllable wanting, and that, 
J believe verily, was but of a 
finzle letter, i reſtore, 

The little O & th Earth, 


i. e. the little orb or girele. Our 


Mere 


poet i in other paſſages chuſes to 
2 himſelf thus. Turo. 
For Li: bounly, X 
7 here aua, no winter in't: an 
Antony it was, © 

That grew the more by reaping. Ly 
There waz certainly a contraſt, 
both in the thought and terms, 
deſign'd here, which is loſt in 
an accidental corruption. How 
could an Antony grow the more 
by reaping? I'll venture, by a 
very eaſy change, to reſtore an 
4 exquiſite 
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Were dolphin. like, they ſhew'd his back above 

The element they liv'd in; in his livery 

Walk'd Crowns and Coronets, realms and iam were 
As plates dropt from his pocket. 


Dol. Cleopatra 


Cleo. Think you, there was, or might be, ſuch a 


| man 
As this I dreamt of ? 


Dol. Gentle Madam, no. 

Cleo. You lye, up to the hearing of the Gods. 
But if there be, or ever were one ſuch, 
It *s paſt the Gize of dreaming; Nature wants ſtuff 


To vie ſtrange forms with Fancy, 


+ yet t imagine 


An Antony, were Nature's Piece 'gainlt Fancy, 
Condemaing ſhadows quite. 


exquifite fine alluſion; which 


carries its reaſon with it too, Why 


there was now7nler in his bounty. 
For his bounty, 

There was no Winter in t: an 

Autumn -was, 

That grew the more by reaping, 

I ought to take notice, that the 

ingenious Dr. Thirlby likewiſe 

ſtarted this very emendation, and 

had mark'd it in the margin of 

his book. THEOBALD, 
42... imagine 

An Antony avere Naturel PIECE 


gainſt Fancy, 
Condemaing ſhadows quite.) This 


is a fine ſentiment; but by the 


falſe reading and pointing be- 
come unintelligible, Though 
when ſet right, obſcure enough 
to deſerve a comment. Shake- 
Jpear wrote, 


-yet i imagine 

An Antony, were Natures 
PRIZE *gainff Fancy, 

Condemning ſhadows * 
Vor. VII. 


Dol. 


The ſenſe of which is this, Na- 
ture, in general, has not materials 
enough to furniſh out real forms, 
for every model that the baundle/ſs 
power of the imagination can ſketch 
out: [Nature wants matter to 
vie ſtrange forms with Fancy. ] 
But though this be true in general, 

that nature 7s more poor, narrow, 

and confined than fancy, yet it 
muſt be cauned, that when nature 
preſents an Antony 19 us, ſhe ther 
gets the better of fancy, and makes 
even the imagination appear poor 
and narrow: Gr, i in our author's 
phraſe, | condemns ſhadows quite. | 
The word PRIzt, which | have 


reſtored, is very pretty, as figu- 


ring a contention between aature 
and imagination about the larger 
extent of their powers; and v 


ture gaining the PRIZE by pro- 


ducing Antony. Wars. 
In this paſſage I cannot diſco- 
ver any temptation to critical ex- 
periments. The word piece, is 
a term 


= 
4 
_ 
} 
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Dol. Hear me, good Madam. 
Your loſs is as yourſelf, great: and you bear it, 
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As anſw'ring to the weight: would, I might never 


O'er- take purſu'd ſucceſs, bur I do feel, 
By the rebound of yours, a grief that ſhoots 
My very heart at root. 

Cleo. 1 thank you, Sir. 


Ede, you, what Cæſar means to do with me? 


Del. I'm loth to tell you what I would you knew. 


Cleo. Nay, pray you, Sir. 

Dol. Though he be honourable 
Cleo. He'll lead me in triumph? 
Dol. Madam, he will. I know 't. 
All, Make way there——Cefar. 


SCENE IV. 


Euer Cæſar, Gallus, Mecænas, CO and 


Attendants. 
Cæſ. Which is the Queen of Agypt ? 


Dol. It is the Emperor, Madam. [Cleo. kneels. 


Cz/. Ariſe, you {hall not kneel. 
I pray you, riſe. Riſe, Ægypt. 
Cleo. Sir, the Gods 
Will have it thus; my maſter and my Lard 
I muſt obey. 
Cæſ. Take to you no hard thoughts, 
The record of what injuries you did us, 
Though written in our fleſh, we ſhall remember 
As things but done by chance. | 
Cleo. Sole Sir o' th' world, 


a term appropriated to works of ference, Antony was in reality 


art. Here Nature and Fancy paſt the fixe of dreaming; he was 


produce each their piece, and the more by Nature than 


 Fiece done by Nature had the pre- could preſent in ſleep. 


Fancy 


Lee 
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] cannot project mine own cauſe ſo well 5 
To make it clear, but do confeſs, I have 


Been laden with like frailties, which before 
Have often ſham'd our Sex. 


Cæſ. Cleopatra, know, 


We will extenuate rather than inforce. 

If you apply yourſelf to our intents, 

Which tow'rds you are moſt gentle, you ſhall find 
A benefit in this Change; but if you ſeek 

'To lay on me a cruelty, by taking | 

Antony's courſe, you ſhall bereave yourſelf 

Of my good purpoſes, and put your children 

To that deſtruction which I'll guard them from, 


If thereon you rely. 


PI! take my leave. 


Cleo. And may, through all the world: *cis yours; 


we, 


Your ſcutcheons, and your ſigns of Conqueſt, ſhall 
Hang in what place you pleaſe. Here, my good 


rd. 


Cæſ. You ſhall adviſe me in all for Cleopatra. 

Cleo. This is the brief of money, plate, and jewels 
I am poſleſt of; * *tis exactly valued, 
Not petty things admitted, Where's Selzucus ? 


s I cannot project mine own 

cauſe ſo well) Project ſigni- 

fies to invent a Cauſe, not to 

plead it; which is the ſenſe here 

required, It 1s plain then we 
ſhould read, : 

I cannot PROCTER my ow 

N cauſe 2 well, os 
The technical term, to plead by 
an advocate. WARBURTON, 

Sir T. Hanmer reads, 

I canng! parget my own cavſe— 
meaning, I cannot whitewaſh, 
garniſh, or gloſs my cauſe. I 
believe the preſent reading to be 
right. To projet a — is to 


Sel. 


repreſent a cauſe; to preject it well, 
is to plan or contrive a ſcheme of 
defence. FT 
a tis exactly valued. 
Not petty things admitted. —] 
Sagacious Editors! Cleopatra 


gives in a liſt of her wealth, ſays, 


tis exactly valued, but that petty 
things are not admitted in this 
lit: and then ſhe appeals to her 
treaſurer, that ſhe has reſerv'd 
nothing to herſelf, And when 
he betrays her, ſhe is reduced to 
the ſhift of exclaiming againſt the 
ingratitude of ſervants, and of 


LY apologies for having ſe- 
2 


- Cieted 
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Sel. Here, Madam. 


Cleo. This is my treaſurer, let him ſpeak, my Lord, 


To myſelf nothing. 


U pon his peril, that I have reſerv'd 
Speak the truth, Seleucus. 


Sel. Madam, I had rather feel my lips, 
Than to my peril ſpeak that which is not. 
Cleo. What have I kept back ? 
Sel. Enough to purchaſe what you have made known. 
Cz/. Nay, bluſh not, Cleopatra; 1 approve 


Your wiſdom in the deed, 


Cleo. See, Cæſar ! Oh, behold, 


How Pomp is follow'd; mine will now be yours, 
And, ſhould we ſhift eſtates, yours would be mine. 


Th' ingratitude of this Seleacus do's 
Oh ſlave, of no more truſt 


Ev'n make me wild. 


Than. love that 's hird—— What, goeſt thou back? 


thou ſhalt 


Go back, I warrant thee; but I'll catch thine eyes, 


Though they had wings. 


dog, 


O rarely baſe! 


Cæſ. Good 


Slave, ſoul-leſs villain, 
[Striking bim. 


ueen, let us intreat you. 


Cleo. O Cæſar, what a wounding ſhame is this, 
That thou, vouchſafing here to vilit me, 5 


Doing the honour of thy Lordlineſs 


To one ſo meek, that mine own ſervant ſhould 


certain trifles. Who does 
ot ſee, that we ought to read, 
Not petty things omitted ? 

For this declaration lays open her 
falſhood ; and makes her angry 
when her treaſurer detects her in 
a direct lie. THEOBatD. 
Notwithſtanding the wrath of 
Mr, Theobald, J have reſtored the 
old reading, She is angry at 


 _- Parcel the ſum of my diſgraces by 
Addition of his envy ! Say, good Cz/ar, 


terwards, that ſhe is accuſed of 
having reſerved more than petty 
things, Dr. Warburton and Sir 
T. Hanmer follow Theobald, 

7 —feel my lips, ] Sew up my 
mouth, 

Parcel the ſum ] The word 
parcel, in this place, I ſuſpe& of 
being wrong, but know not what 
to ſubſtitute, | | 

That 


— 
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That I ſome lady-trifles have reſerv'd, 
Immoment toys, things of ſuch Dignity 
As we greet modern friends withal ; and ſay, 
Some nobler token J have kept apart 
For Livia and OFavia, to induce 
Their mediation, muſt I be unfolded 
By one that I have bred? The Gods! it ſmites me 
Beneath the Fall I have. Pr'ythee, go hence; 


Or I ſhall ſhew the cinders of my ſpirits 


[To Seleucus. 


Through th' aſhes of my chance. Wert that a man, 
Thou wouldſt have mercy on me. 


Cæſ. Forbear, Seleucus. 


Cleo. Be't known, that we the Greateſt are miſ- 


thought 


For things that others do; 


and, when we fall, 


We anſwer others' merits in our names 


Are therefore to be pitied. 


9 Through 1 aſhes of my 
chance.] Or fortune. The 
meaning is, Begone, or 1 ſhall 
exert that royal ſpirit which J 
had in my proſperity, in ſpite of 
the imbecillity ofmy preſent weak 
condition, This taught the Ox- 
ford Editor to alter it to miſchance, 
= Wark BURTON, 
1 Be "1 known, that we the 
Greateſt are mi/thoug hi 
For things that others do ; and 
when abe fall, 
e anſwer others' merits, in 
our names 
Are therefore to be pitied.] This 
falſe pointing has rendered the 
ſentiment, which was not very 
eaſy at beſt, altogether unintel- 
ligible. The lines ſhould be 
pointed thus, 
Be 't known, that wwe, the 
Greateſt, are miſthought 
For things that others do. And 


R 3 


Cæſ. 
aohen wwe fall 
We anſwer. Others" merits, in 
our names 


Are therefore to be pitied. 
i. e. We monarchs, while in 
power, are accuſed and blamed for 
the miſ-arriages of our miniſters 3 
and when any misfortune hath ſub- 


jefted us to the power of our ene- 


mies, wwe are ſure to br puniſhed 


for thyſe faults. As this is the caſe, 


it is but re: ſonable that aue ſhould 
have the merit of our miniſters 
ood ations, as well as bear the 
blame of thiir bad. But the ſof- 
tens the word merit into pity, 
The reaſon of her making the 
reflexion was this: Her former 
conduct was liable to much cen- 


ſure from Odavius, which ſhe 


would hereby artfully inſinuate 
was owing to her evil miniſters. 
And as her preſent conduct, in 


concealing her treaſures, appeared 
to 
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Cæſ. Cleopatra, 


Not what you have reſerv'd, nor what acknowledg'd, 
Put we i' th' roll of Conqueſt, ſtill be *r yours 

Beſtow it at your pleaſure, and believe, 

Cæſar's no merchant to make prize with you 

Of things that merchants ſold, Therefore, be cheer'd: 


2 Make 5 thoughts your priſons; no, dear 


Queen; 


For we intend ſo to diſpoſe you, as 
Yourſelf ſhall give us counſel.” Feed, and ſleep, 
Our care and pity 1s ſo much upon you, 5 
That we remain your friend; and ſo, adieu. 

Cleo. My maſter, and my Lord! 


Cæſ. Not ſo,—— adieu. ; IK 
| : [ Exeunt Ceſar and his train. 


to be her own act, ſhe being de- 
tected by her miniſter; ſhe begs, 
that as ſhe now anſwers for her 
former miniſter's miſcarriages, ſo 
her preſent miniſter's merit in 
this diſcovery, might likewiſe be 
placed to her account: Which 
ſhe thinks but reaſonable. The 
Oxford Editor is here again at his 
old work of altering what he did 
not underſtand, and fo transforms 
the paſſage thus, 
pailag and auben we fall, 

We pander others' merits with 

our names; 
And therefore to be pitied. 
WarBURTON. 

I do not think that either of 
the criticks have reached the 
ſenſe of the authour, which 
may be very commodiouſly ex- 
plained thus ; 

We ſuffer at our higheſt ſtate 


and ⁊uben we fall, thoſe that con- 
tented themſelves only to think 
ill before, call us to an/aver in our 
own names for the merits of others, 
Me are therefore to be pitied. Me- 
rits is in this place taken in an 
ill ſenſe, for actions meriting cen- 
ſure. 
If any alteration be neceſſary, 
I ſhould only propoſe, | 
Be 't known, that awe at great- 
eft » &Cc: 
* Make not your thoughts your 
Þriſons;——] I once wiſhed 
to read, 
Make not your thoughts your 
poiſon 
Do not deſtroy yourſelf by mu- 
ſing on your misfortune. Yet I 
would change nothing, as the 
old reading preſents a very proper 
ſenſe. Be not a priſoner in ima- 
gination, when in reality you are 


of elevation in the thoughts of free. 


mankind for that which others do, 


„ 


5 SCENE 


I 
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SCENE . 
Cleo. He words me, Girls, he words me, 
That I ſhould not be noble to myſelf. 
But hark thee, Charmion. M biſpers Charmion. 
Iras. Finiſh, good lady. The 75 day is done, 
And we are for the dark. 
Cleo. Hie thee again. 
I've ſpoke already, and it is provided; 
Go put it to the haſte. . 
Char. Madam, I will. [ Exit Charmion, 


s 


Enter Dolabella. 


Da Where is the Queen ? 

Char. Behold, Sir. 

Cleo. Dolabella. 

Dal. Madam, as thereto ſworn, by your command, 
Which my love makes religion to obey, 
I tell you this: Cæſar through Syria 
Intends his journey, and, within three days, 
You with your children will he ſend before ; 
Make your beſt uſe of this. I have perform'd 
Your pleaſure and my promiſe. 
Cleo. Dolabella, 
1 ſhall remain your debtor. 

Dol. J your ſervant, 
Adieu, good Queen, I muſt attend on can [ Exit. 
Cleo. Farewel, and thanks. Now, Iras, what 

think*ſt thou? | 

Thou, an Ægyptian puppet, ſhalt be ſhewn 
In Rome as well as I: mechanick ſlaves 
With greaſy aprons, rules, and hammers, ſhall 
Uplift us to the view. In their thick breaths, 
Rank of groſs diet, ſhall we be enclouded, 
R 4 Ard 
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And forc'd to drink their vapour. 


Tras. The Gods forbid ! 


* 


Cleo. Nay, *tis moſt certain, ras; faucy lictors 
Will catch at us like ſtrumpets, and, ſcall'd rhimers 
Ballad us out o'-tune. The + quick Comedians 
Extemp'rally will ſtage us, and preſent 
Our Alexanarian revels: Antony 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and J ſhall ſee 
Some ſqueaking Clzopatra 5 boy my Greatneſs, 


P th' poſture of a whore. 


Iras. O the good Gods! 


Cleo. Nay, that's certain. 

Iras. I'Il never ſee it; for, Pm fure, my nails 
Are ſtronger than mine eyes. 

Cleo. Why, that's the way 
To fool their preparation, and to conquer 
Their moſt abſurd intents. Now, Charmion. 


Enter Charmion. 


Shew me, my women, like a Queen q go fetch 
My beſt attires. I am again for Cydnus, 
To meet Mark Antony. Sirrah, ſras, go 


* ſcalld rhimers] Sir 
T. Hanmer reads, | 
ſtall'd rhimers, 
Scall'd was a word of contempt, 
implying poverty, diſeaſe, and 
filth, X 
th quick Comedians] The 
ay inventive players. 
: f —boy © 1 The 
parts of women were acted on 
the ſtzge by boys. HAN MER. 
6 Their moſt abſurd intents —] 
Why ſhould Cl-ofatra call Cz- 
far's deſigns abſurd? She could 
not think his intent of carrying 


her in triumph, ſuch, with re- 


Now, noble Charmion, we'll diſpatch indeed 
gard to his own glory: and her 


finding an expedient to diſappoint 
him, could not bring it under 
that predicament. I much ra- 
ther think, the Poet wrote; 
Their moſt aſſur'd intents.— 


i. e. the purpoſes, which they 
make themſelves moſt ſure of ac- 


compliſhing.  THEOBALD. 

I have preſerved the old read- 
ing. The deſign certainly ap- 
peared ab/urd enough to Cleopa- 
tra, both as ſhe thought it un- 
reaſonable in itſelf, and as ſhe 
knew it would fail, 


And 
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And when thou'ſt done this chare, I'H give thee leave 
To play till dooms-day. Bring our Crown, and all. 
Wherefore this noiſe ? | LA noiſe within, 


Enter @ Guardſman, 
SGuardſ. Here is a rural fellow, . 
That will not be deny'd your Highneſs? preſence; 


Ne brings you figs. 

Cleo. Let him come in. How poor an inſtrument 

Z 2 [Exit Guardſman, 
May do a noble deed He brings me liberty, 
My reſolution's plac'd, and I have nothing 

Of woman in me; now from head to foor 

Fm marble conftanc : 7 now the fleeting moon 

No planet is of mine. | ; 


Enter Guardſman, and Clown with a baſket. 


Guardſ. This is the man. 

Cleo. Avoid, and leave him. [| Exit Guardſinan. 
Haſt thou * the pretty worm of Nilus there, 
That kills and pains not? 

Clown. Truly, I have him, but I would not be 
the party ſhould deſire you to touch him, for his biting 
is immortal; thoſe, that do die of it, do ſeldom or 
never recover. | 

Cleo. Remember'ſt thou any that have dy'd on't? 

Clown. Very many, men and women too. I heard 
of one of them no longer than yeſterday, a very ho- 
neſt woman, but ſomething given to lye, as a woman 


7 — the fling moon ſerpent: we have the blind eavorm 
No planel is of mine.] Alluding and /ow worm ſtill in our lan- 

to the /Zg yptian devotion paid to guage, andthe Norewegians call an 

the moon under the name of enormous monſter, ſeen ſome- 

1s. WarBuRTON. times in the Northern ocean, the 
be pretty worm of Nilus--] Sta-. 

Worm is the Teutonick word for 


l ſhould 
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ſhould not do, but in the way of honeſty, How ſhe 
dy'd of the biting of it, what pain ſhe felt ! truly, ſhe 
makes a very good report o' th* worm: ? but he, that 
will believe all that they ſay, ſhall never be ſaved by 
half that they do. But this is moſt fallible, the worm's 
an odd worm. 

Cleo. Get thee hence, farewel. 

Clown, I wiſh you all j Joy of the worm. 

Cleo. Farewel. 

Clown. You muſt think this, look you, that the 
worm * will do his kind. 

Cleo. Ay, ay, farewel. 

Clown. Look you, the worm is not to be truſted 
but in the keeping of wiſe people; for, indeed, there 
is no goodneſs in the worm. 

Cleo. Take thou no care, it ſhall be heeded. 

Clown. Very good. Give it Po I pray you, 

for it is not worth the feeding. 
Cleo. Will it eat me? 
Cloon. You muſt not think, I am ſo ſimple, ba I 

know, the devil himſelf will not eat a woman : 
know, that a woman is a diſh for the Gods, it the 
devil dreſs her not, But, truly, theſe ſame whore-ſon 
devils do the Gods great harm in their women! for, 
in every ten that they make, the devils mar five. 

Cleo. Well, get thee gone, farewel. 

Clown, Yes, forſooth, I wiſh you joy o'th* r. 

it. 


9 * he, that will believe all trary way, and all and half change 
that they ſay, ſhall never be ſaved places. WarBURTON, 
by half” that they do:] Shake- 1 ill do his kind,] The ſer- 
Jpeare's Clowns are always jo- pent will act according to his na- 
kers, and deal in fly ſatire. It ture, 


is plain this muſt be read the con- 


S EN RE 


Fo, 
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SCENE VI. 


Cleo. Give me my Robe, put on my ; Crown z I 
have 
Immortal Longings in me. Now no more 
The juice of Agyp:'s grape ſhall moiſt this lip. 
Yare, yare, good Jas; quick. Methinks, 1 hear 
Antony call, I fee him rouſe himſelf { 
To praiſe my noble act. I hear him mock 
The luck of Cæſar, which the Gods give men 
Teexcuſe their after-wrath. Huſband, I come; 
Now to that name my courage prove my title! 
I am fire, and air; my other elemente 
I give to baſer life. So——have you done? 
Come then, and take the laſt warmth of my lips. 
Farewel, kind Charmion. Iras, long farewel. 
[ Applying the aſp. 
Have I the aſpick in my lips? doſt fall? [To Iras. 
If thou and nature can ſo gently part, 
The ſtroke of death is as a lover's pinch, 
Which hurts, and is deſir'd. Doſt thou lie dull? 
If thus thou vaniſheſt, thou tell'ſt the world, 


It is not worth leave- taking. 8 [Iras dies. 
| Char, Diſſolve, thick Cloud, and rain, that I ay 
ſay, 


The Gods themſelves do weep. 
Cleo. This proves me baſe 

If ſhe firſt meet the curled Antony, 

He'll make demand of her, and ſperd that kiſs, 

Which is my heav'n to have. Come, mortal wretch, 

With thy ſharp teeth this knot intrinſicate | 

[To the ar. 
Of life at once untie; poor venomous fool, 
Be angry, and diſpatch. Oh, couldſt thou ſpeak, 


* He'll make demand of her, —] ing me, and kiſs her for giving 
He will enquire of her concern- him intelligence. 
Thar 


| 
5 
| 
| 
N 


— . . — ͤ ͤjñ1— — Ss 
- 
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That I might hear thee call great Cæſar aſs, 


Unpolicied ! - 


Char. Oh eaſtern ſtar ! 


Cleo. Peace, peace ! 


* 


Doſt thou not ſee my baby at my breaſt, 
That ſucks the nurſe aſleep? 
Char. O break ! O break 
Geo. As ſweet as balm, as ſoft as air, as gentle, 
3 O Antony /—Nay, I will take thee too.. 
[ Applying another Aſp to ber arm. 


What ſhould I ſtay 


[ Dies. 


Char. In this wild world? ſo, fare thee well. 
Now, boaſt thee, Death; in thy poſſeſſion lies 
A laſs unparallePd. Downy windows, cloſe ; 
And golden Phzbus never be beheld 
Of eyes again ſo royal! + Your Crown's awry ; 


Fl mend it, and then play 


Enter the Guard, ruſhing in. 


x Guard. Where is the 


Queen ? 


Char. Speak ſoftly, wake her not. 


1 Guard, Cz2/ar hath ſent 


Char. Too ſlow a meſſenger. 


[Charmion applies the aſp, 


Oh, come. Apace, diſpatch. I partly feel thee. 
x Guard. Approach, ho! all's not well. Cæſar's 


. beguil'd. 


2 Guard. There's Dolabella ſent from E Call 


him. 


2 O Antony ! nay, { will tale 
thee too. | As there has been 
kitherto no break in this verſe, 


nor any marginal direction, zhee 


neceſlarily muſt ſeem to refer to 
Antony. But Cleopairp is here 
deſigned to apply one aſpick to 
her arm, as ſhe had before clap'd 


4 


one to her breaſt. And the laſt 


. ſpeech of Do/abella in the Play is 


a confirmation of this. 
The like is on ber arm. TaroB, 
our Crown's awry 31 
This is well amended by the edi- 
tors, The old editions had, 
eur Crown's away. 


x Guard. 


© 
- 
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1 Guard, What work is here, Charmion ? Is this 
well done ? 
Char. It is well done, and fitting for a Princeſs 
Deſcended of ſo many royal Kings. 
Ah, ſoldiers [Charmian dies. 


Enter Dolabella. 


Dol. How goes it here? 

2 Guard, All dead! 

Dol. Cæſar, thy thoughts | 
Touch their effects in this; thyſelf art coming 
To ſce perform'd the dreaded act, which thou 
So ſought'ſt to hinder. 


Enter Cæſar and Attendants. 


All. Make way there, make way for Ceſar, + 
Dol. Oh, Sir, you are too ſure an augurer z 
That, you did fear, is done. - 
Cæſ. Braveſt at laſt : 
She levell'd at our purpoſe, and, being royal, 
Took her own way. The manner of their deaths? 
1 do not ſec them bleed. 
Dol. Who was laſt with them? 
1 Guard. A ſimple countryman, that brought her 
figs: 
This was his baſket. 
Cæſ. Poiſon'd then! 
1 Guard. Oh Cæſar 
This Charmion liv'd but now, ſhe ſtood and ſpake : 
I found her trimming up the diadem 
On her dead miſtreſs ; tremblingly ſhe ſtood, 
And on the ſudden dropt. : 
Cæſ. Oh noble weakneſs! 
If they had ſwallow'd poiſon, twould appear 
By external ſwelling ; but ſhe looks like tleep z 
As ſhe would catch another Antony ® 
n 
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In her ſtrong toil of grace. N 

Dol. Here, on her breaſt, | 
There is a vent of blood, and 5 ſomething blown; 


The like is on her arm. 


1 Guard. This is an aſpick's trail ; and theſe fig - 


leaves 


Have ſlime upon them, ſuch as th' aſpick leaves 


Upon the caves of Nile. 
Cæſ. Moſt probable, 


That ſo ſhe dy'd ; for her phyſician tells me, 
She has purſu*d concluſions infinite 

Of ealy ways ta die. Take up her bed, 
And bear her women from the monument. 
She ſhall be buried by her Antony. 


No grave upon the earth ſhall clip in it 


A pair ſo famous. High events as theſe 

Strike thoſe that make them ; and their ſtory is 
No Jeſs. in pity, than his glory, which | 
Brought them to be lamented. Our army ſhall, 
In ſolemn ſhew, attend this funeral; 


And then to Rome. 


5 ——ſomething blown ;] The 
fleſh is ſomewhat puffed or 
fevoln. 

THIS Play keeps curioſity 
always buſy, and the paſſions al- 
ways intereſted. The continual 
hurry of theaQion, the variety of 
incidents, and the quick ſucceſſion 
of one perſonage to another, call 
the mind ſorward without inter- 
miſſion from the firſt Act to the 
laſt. But the power of delight- 
ing is derived principally from 
the frequent changes of the 
ſcene ; for, except the feminine 
arts, ſome of which are too low, 
which dilliaguiſh Cleopatra, no 


Come, Dolabella, ſee 
High order in this great ſolemnity. 


[ Exeunt omnes, 


character is very ſtrongly diſcri- 
minated. Upton, who did not 
eaſily miſs what he defired to 
find, has difcovered that the 
language of Antony is, with great 
{kill and learning, madepompous 
and ſuperb, according to his real 
practice. But I think his dition 


not diſtinguiſhable from that of 


others: the moſt tumid ſpeech in 
the Play is that which Cz/ar 
makes to Oct ad ia. 

The events, of which the prin- 
cipal are deſcribed according to 
hiſtory, are produced 2 
any art of connection or care o 
diſpoſition, 


* 


CYMBE- 


CYMBELINE: 


I RAG E D V. 


Dramatis Perſon. 


C YMB ELINE, King of Britain. 

Cloten, Son to the Queen by a former Huſband. 

Leonatus Poſthumus, @ Gentleman married to the Prin- 
ceſs. 

Belarius, @ baniſh'd Lord, diſguiſed under the name f 


Morgan. 


Guliderius, ee under the names of Paladour and 


Arviragus, J Cadwal, ſuppoſed Sons 10 Belarius. 
Philario, an Italian, Friend to Poſthumus. 
Iachimo, Friend to Philario. 

Caius Lucius, Ambaſſador from Rome. 

Piſanio, Servant to Poſthumus. 

A French Gentleman. | 


Cornelius, @ Doctor. 


Two Gentlemen, 


Queen, Wife to Cymbeline. 
Imogen, Daughter to Cymbeline by a former Queen: 
Helen, Woman to Imogen. 


Rea Ladies, Roman Senators, Tribunes, Ghoſts, a 


Soothſayer, Captains, Soldiers, Meſſengers, and other 
Attendants. 


SCEN E, Sometimes in Britain ; ſometimes in Italy. 


Story taken from Boccace's De- Of this Play there is no edi- 
cameron, Day 2, Novel q. little tion before that of 1623. Folio. 
beſides the names being hiſtorical, 


Pore, 


TOO K | 
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ACT I. 80 ENA 
. Cymbeline's Palace in Britain, 


Enter two 


Gentlemen. 


- - 


1 GENTLEMAN, 


- 
 ® 


bloods 


8. . do not meet a man, but frowns: Our 


No more obey the heavens than our courtierꝰ 
Still ſeem, as does the King's. 3 
2 Gent, But what's the matter ? p 


1 You do not meet a man, but 
frowns 3 our BLOODS 
No more obey the bea vent t 
| our Courtiers; 8 
But ſeem, as does the King's, | 
The thought is this, we are not 
now (as we were wont) influ- 
enced by the weather but by the 
King's looks. We no more obey 
| the heavens [the ſky] than our 
Courtiers obey the heavens [God]. 
By which it appears, that the 
readi bloods is wrong. For 
though the blood may 
with the weather, yet that affec- 
tion is diſcovered not by change 
Vor. VII. 


tenance. 


be affected 


1 Gent. 


of colour, but by change of coun- 
And it is the outward 
not the i»ward change that is 
here talked of, as appears from 
the word ſeem, We ſhould read 
; n 
1 Rows ; 
No more obey the heaven, &C. 
Which is evident from the pre - 
ceding words, 1 
You do not meet à man but 
frowns, | 11 
And from the following, 
— But not a Courtier, 
| Altho" they wear their faces ta 
the bent | 
8 5 Of 
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1 Gent, His daughter, and the heir of 's Kingdom; 


whom 


He 


That late he married, hach refert'd herſelf 


purposꝰd to his wife's fole fon, a widom 


# 


10 


Unto a poor, but worthy, gentleman, 


She's wedded ; 


Her huſband baniſh'd ;. ſhe_impriſon'd : All 
Is outward ſorrow, though, I think, the King 


Be touch'd at very heart. 


2 Cent. None but the King? 
1 Gent. He, that hath loſt her, too 


Quee 


7 \ # % 


the 


e eee ne 
That moſt delt the match. But not a courtier, 
Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the King's book, hath a heart that is not 
Glad at the thing they ſcoul at. 


2 Gent. And why ſos 
I Gent. He that hath, miſs d the Princels, is a thing 
ern nenn oo el n 


. 1 


pr — 


fil, Kaf- ook, but dalle reaſoning open, bit om reading 


Heart that is 


Glad at the thing they ſcoul at.” 
The Oxford Editor improves up- 


on this emendation, and reads, 
eur looks 
No more obey the heart eqn than 
vun court ers; 2983123 10 
Rat by venturing too far, at a ſe- 
cond emendation, he has ſtript it 
e WARBURPON: 
This paſſage is fo dim̃cult, 
that commentatore may differ 
concerning it without animoſity 
or ſhame: Of the two emenda-/ 
tions propoſed, Hamers is the 
more licentious; but he makes 
the ſenſe clear, and leaves the rea- 
der an eaſy paſſage. Dr. #arbur- 
ton has correfted with more cau- 


tion, but leſs improvement ; His 
0 1 54 


* 


* 
W% 


I am now to tell my 


is ſo obſcure and perplexed, that 


I ſuſpe& ſome Tnjury of the prefs. 
opinion, 
which is, that the lines ſtand as 
they were originally written, and 
that a paraphraſe, ſuch as the li- 
centious and abrupt expreſſion of 
our authour too frequently re- 
quire, will make emendation un · 


neceſſary. Je do not meet @ man 


but frowns; var Blond. our coun- 
tenances, which, in popular 
ſpeech, are faid to be regulated 
by the temper of the blood, - 
more obey the laws of heav'n,— 
which direct us to appear what 
we really are, lum our Courti- 
ers — hat is, than the bloods of 
* Courtiers ; but our up | 
King's,” [ # oem, 4 
5 ../ Too 
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Too bad for —_— and he that-hath e 


I mean that marr 


99 4 


her, alack good man! | F 


And therefore baniſh? d, is a creature ſuch 


As, to ſeek thre 


ough the regions of the eartn I 


For one his like, 1 be ſomething ang 


In him that ſhould 
Endows a man hut hm: 


re, 
So fair 4n outward, and ſuch me 77 B01 . 


I do not think, 


7 1 
F is 


2 Cent. You ſpeak him fat 111 f 
1 Gent. I do extend him, Sir, within unter, 
Cruſh him together; rattier than unfold 2020) 


His meaſure duly,-! © 


2 Gent. What's his nahe ad birth? | 


8 1181 3 


1 Gent. I cannot delve him to the root: his _ 
Was catFd' Sicilius, who did join his honour 7 
Againſt the Romans, with Caſſib eln is / , 
But had his titles by Tenantius, whom _ Blind A 


He ſcrv'd wich glory 


and admir' d ſucceſs. 8 


So gairfd'the ſur- addition, Leonatu s.. 


And had, beſides this bern 10 queſtion, 


2 ] po EXTEND in, Sir, 
- within himfalfs 

Graf bim together, — ] Thus 
the late editor, Mr. Theobald, 
has given the paſſage, and ex- 
plained it in this manner, I e- 
tend bim within the | s and cms 
paſo of bus merit; Which is juſt 
as proper as to ſay, I go out with + 
in doors, To extend a thing with- 
ia itſelf is the moſt. inſufferable 
nonſenſe: becauſe the very ety- 
y of the word ſhews, that 

it ſigniſies the drawing out any 
thing BEYOND its % and com- 
. paſs;::; Beſides, a common atten- 
tion was ſufficient to perceive that 
Shake/aeare.inthis ſentence, uſed 


extend and crush together, as the 
_— ere to one another; 


2 8 2 


1 un. - 17. 
i 50 nen to 0 | * 


which, in this editor's ſenſe, ty 
are not; but only different oo 
grees of the ſame thing. f 
ſhould read and point the — 
ſage thus, 
I DON'T. EXTEND. — bir g 
within bimfetF .... 1 0 
Craſb him together —— | 
5 6. L do not extend him; on 
the contrary I cruſh him toge- 
ther. 1  WARBURTONg 
Lam not able ta perceive that 
the old reading is i. I 
extend him Within himſelf : My 
praiſe, however extenſive, isauith- 
in his merit. What is there in 
this which common language 
and common ſenſe will not ad- 
na? , gin 
ere od of 


Twa 
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Two other ſons; who, in the wars o' th* time, 
Dy'd with. their ſwords in hand: For which, their 


father, 


Then old and fond of iſſue, took ſuch ewe 
That he quit Being; and his gentle lady, 


Big of this 
As he was born. 


gentleman, our theam, deceas' d, 
The King he takes the babe 


To his protection, calls him Poſthumus, N 
Breeds him, and makes him of his bed-chamber z 
Puts to him all the Learnings that his time 

Could make him the receiver of, which he took 

As we do air, faſt as *twas miniſtred, 
And in 's ſpring became a harveſt : 3 liv'd in Court, 
Which rare it is to do, moſt prais'd, moſt lov'd, 

A ſample to the young'ſt ; to th' more mature, 

+ A glaſs that feared them; and to the graver, 


A child that guided dotards. 


To his miſtreſs, | 


For whom he now is baniſh'd, her own price 
Proclaims, how ſhe eſteem'd him and his virtue. 
By her election may be truly read, 


* kind of man he is. 


d in Courr, | 
| Which rare it is to do, moſt 
praii'd, moſt lov'd,] This 
encomium 1s high and artful. To 
be at-once in any great degree 
loved and praiſed is truly rare. 

+ 4 gloſe that featur'd them ; ;] fe 
Such is the reading in all the 
modern editions, I know not by 
whom firſt ſubſticuted, for 

A glaſs that feared them ;— 

I have diſplaced featur'd, though 
it can plead long preſcription, 
becauſe I am in lined to think 
that feared has the better title. 
' Mirrour was a favourite word 
in that age, for an example, or 
a pattern, by noting which the 
manners were to be formed, 


1 


as dreſs is regulated by look- 
ing in a glaſs. When Don Be/- 
liarus is ſtiled the mirrour of 
knighthood, the idea given is 
not that of a glaſs in which every 
n t may — his own re- 
lance, but an example to be 
3 by rs hts as often as a 
glaſs is looked upon by girle, 
to be viewed, har they — 
know, not what they are, but 
what they ought to be. Such 
a glaſs may fear the more na- 
ture, as diſplaying excellencies 
which they have arrived at matu- 
rity without attaining. 
To fear, is here, as in other 
places, to fri2ht. | 


2 Gent. 
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2 Gent, I honour him, | 
Ev'n out of your report. But pray you tell me, + 
Is ſhe ſole child to the King ? bf 

1 Gent. His only child. | 
He had two ſons, if this be worth your wil | 
Mark it; the eldeſt of them at three years old, | 
T th* ſwathing clothes the other, from their nurſery 
Were ſtol'n ; and to this hour, no Swen in knowledge 
Which way they went. 

2 Gent. How long is this ago? 

1 Gent. Some twenty years. 

2 Gent, That a King's children ſhould be fo con- 

vey'd, 

So flackly guarded, and the ſearch ſo flow 
That could not trace them 

1 Gent, Howſoe'er tis ſtrange, 
Or that the negligence may well be laugh'd at, 
Yet is it true, Sir. 

2 Gent. 1 do well believe you. 

1 Gent. We muſt forbear, Here comes the Gentle- 


| man, 
The Queen, and Princeſs. [ Exeunt, 


Enter the Queen, Poſthumus, Imogen, and Attendants, 


Queen. No, be aſſur'd, you ſhall not find me, 
daughter, | 

After the ſlander of moſt ſtep- mothers, 

Evil-ey'd unto you. You're my pris'ner, but 

Your gaoler ſhall deliver you the 2 | 

That lock'd up your reſtraint. For you, Poſthumus, 

So ſoon as I can win th' offended King, 

I will be known your advocate; marry, yet, 

The fire of rage is in him; and 'twere good, | 

You lean'd unto his Sentence, with what patience | 


\ Your wiſdom may inform you. 


262 e er eee 


Pat. Pleaſe your 15 a wc rag a I 
I will from hence to-day 1 ebe, ug 
Queen. You know the Wh br 2 1 07 wid ves area. 
III fetch a turn about the garden, mai e 
The pangs 1 barr'd affections ; though the King 
Hath charg'd, you ſhould not ſpeak. Together. Exit. 
Ins. Di bung courteſy ! how fine this tyrant 
Can rickle, where The wounds! My deareſt huſband, 
I ſomething fear my father's wrath, {Hit arg 
Always reſerv'd my holy duty, whit | | 
His rage can do on me. You mult be gone, 
And I ſhall here abide the hourly ſnoet 
Of angry eyes; not comforted to live, | 
But that thete is this jewel in the world, 
That I may fee again. 
Poſt. My Queen] my Miſtreſs ! ; 
O lady, weep no more, left I give cauſe. © 
To be ſuſpected of more tenderneſs 
Than doth become a man. T will remain 
The loyall' huſband, that did &er plight troth. 
My reſidence in Rome, at one Philario*s ; 
Who to my father was a friend, to me 
Known but by letter. Thither write, my Queen, 
And with mine eyes Pl drink the words you lend, 
8 Tee ipk be made of gall. 


"3 
' 


\ » 
ad £ 


n 513 Joi 1841 Pha e 


Queen. Be brief, I pray you; 
If the King come, I ſhall incur T know not N 
How wach of his diſpleaſure, Let Rk move bin 

| 55 3 40A. 


5 Alerays. reis my holy Shake fare even in this. poor 
duty,——— } I fay I'do not conceit, has confounded the v 

fear my father, ſo far as I may getable alli uſed in ink, with 

ſay it without breach of duty. the animal gall, ſuppoſed to be 

6 2x ak ink te made of gall]. e Vn | 
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To walk this way; I never do him wrong, 
But ” does buy my injuries, to * friends 
Pays dear for my offences | [ Exit. 
Pep. Should we be taking have, ae 


As long a term as yet we bave to live, | 
The lothneſs to depart would grow. Ae 
Imo. Nay, ſtay a little | 
Were you but riding forth to air yourſelf, 
Such Parting were too petty. Look here, Love, 
This diamond was my mother's ; take it, heart, 
But keep it till you woo another wife, a 
When Imogen is dead. | | 
— Poſt; How, how, another! 
You gentle Gods, give me but this I have, 
And ſear up my embracements from a next 
With bonds of death. Remain, remain thou here 
[Putting on the ring. 
While ſenſe can keep thee on! and Sweeteſt, Faireſt, 
As L my poor ſelf did exchange for you, 
To your ſo infinite loſs; ſo, in our trifles 
I ſtill win of you, For my ſake, wear this 
It is a manacle of love, I'll place it 
Putting a bracelet on ber arm. 
Upon this faireſt pris'ner. 
Imo. O, the Gods! 
When ſhall we ſee again? 


N 


Enter Cymbeline, and Lords. 


Pot. Alack, the King 
Om. Thou baſe thing, avoid! hence! TN my 


ſight | 
If, after this Command, thou fraught the Court 


With thy unworthineſs, thou dy'ſt. Away! 
; | S 4 Thou'rt 
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Thou *rt poiſon to my blood. 
Peoſt. The Gods protect you, 
And bleſs the good remainders of the Court 5 
I'm gone. | 
Imo. There cannot be a pinch i in deach 
More ſharp than this is. 
Cym. O diſloyal thing, - 
T 4 ſhouldſt repair my yon an heat 
7 A year's age on me. | 
Imo. I beſeech you, Sir, 
Harm not yourſelf with your Vexation 
I'm ſenſeleſs of your wrath ; * a touch more rare 
Subdues all pangs, all fears. 
 Cym. Paſt grace? obedience ? 


Imo. Paſt hope, and in deſpair; that way, paſt 
grace. 


m. Thou might” ſt have had the ſole ſon of my 


7; Queen, 


Ino. O, bleſt, that I might not! I choſe an eagle, 
And did avoid%a puttock. 


m. Thou took'ſt a beggar z would have made 


(Exit, 


my T hrone 


A ſeat for Balenels, 


7 A year's age on me.] Dr, 
Warburton reads, 
A yare age on me. 
It ſeems to me, even from & in- 
ner, whom he Cites, that yare is 
uſed only as a perſonal quality. 
Nor is the authority of Skinner 
ſufficient, without ſome example, 
to juſtify the alteration, Han- 
mer's reading is better, but rather 
too far from the original copy, 
— Thou heapeſt many 
A year's age on me. 
I read, 
8 heap'ft 
Years, ages on me. 
touch more rare 


Subdues all pangs, all fears. 1 
Rare is uſed often for eminently 
good; but I do not remember 
any paſſage in which it ſtands for 
eminently bad, May we read, 

4 touch more near, 

Cura Deam propior luctuſque 

domeſticus angit. Ovip, 
Shall we try again, 

— touch more rear. 
Crudum wulnu:s, But of this I 
know not any example. 

There is yet another interpre- 
tation, which perhaps will re- 
move the difficulty. A touch more 
rare, may mean, a nobler paſſion. 

9 a Aarteck,) A kite. 


img, 
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Ino. No, I rather added bal f 

A luſtre to it. 
Cym. O thou vile one! 

Ino. Sir, 

It is your fault, chat I have loy'd Poſthumus 

You bred him as my play-fellow; and he is 

A man, worth any woman; over-buys me 

Almoſt the ſum he pays. . 
Cym. What |—art thou mad? | 
Imo. Almoſt, Sir; heav'n reſtore me Would | 
| were 

A neat-herd's daughter, and my Leonatus 

Our neighbour-ſhepherd's ſon! 


Enter Queen, 


m. Thou fooliſh Thing. * $ 
They were again together, you have done 


[To the Queen. 
Not after-our Command. Away with 5 


And pen her up. 

Queen. Beſeech your patience. Peace, 
Dear lady daughter, peace. Sweet Sovereign, | 
Leave us t' ourſelves, and make yourſelf ſome comfort 
Out of your beſt advice. 

m. Nay, let her languiſh 
A drop of blood a-day; and, being aged, 
Die of this folly, [ Exit. 


Enter Piſanio; 


Queen Fy, you muſt give way. | 
Here is your ſervant. How now, Sir? What news? 


Piſ. My Lord your ſon drew on my maſter, 
Queen. Hah! 


No harm, I truſt, is done? 
Piſ. There might have been, 
But that my maſter rather play d, than faught, 
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And had no help of anger.” They were N 
By gentlemen at hand. 
Juen. I'm very glad on't. 
Imo. Your ſon's ay father $ friend, he takes his 
part. 
To draw upon an vexile | 0 brave ire 
I would they were in Africk both together, 
Myſclf by with a needle, that I might prick 
The goer-back. Why came you from your maſter ? 
Piſ. On his command. He would not ſuffer me 
To bring him to the haven; left theſe notes 
Of what commands I ſhould be ſubject to, 
When 't pleas'd you to.employ me. 
Queen. This hath been 
Your faithful ſervants I dare lay mine h a 
He will remain ſo. 
Piſ. I humbly thank your Highneſs. 
Queen. Pray, walk a while. WO 
Ino. About ſome half hour hence, pray you, ſpeak 
with me; 
You ſhall, at leaſt, go ſee my Lord aboard, 
For this time leave me. I [Exeunt 


8 C E N E N. 


Enter Cloten, and two Lords. p 


1 Lord. Sir, I would adviſe you to ſhift a ſhirt ; the 
violence of action hath made you rcek as a facrifice, 
Where air comes out, air comes in, A none abroad 
fo wholeſome as that you vent. 

Clot. If my ſhirt were bloody, then to tut t. — 
Have I hurt him? 

2 Lord. No, faith: Not fo much us His patience. 

6.9796" ee. 
1 Lord. Hurt him? his body” Sa paſſable — 
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he be not hurt, It isa eb r Tos ſteel, if it 


be not hurt. 


2 Lord. His ſteel was in cbr, it vent 0 bark 


ſide the town. 


Clot. The villain ee not ſtand me. 
2 Lord. No, but he fled forward ſtill, toward your 


face, 


[ Afide. 


1 Lord. Stand you? ydu have land enough of your 
own; but he added to your Having, gave you ſome 


ground. 


pies ! ! 


2 Lord. As many inches as you have oceans, pup- 


Aide, 


Clot. I would, they had not come between us. 


2 Lord. So Would J, 


till you had meaſur'd how 
long a fool you were upon he ground. [Afide. 


Clot. And that ſhe ſhould love chis fellow, and re- 


fuſe me 


2 Lord. If it be a ſin to make a true el ction, ſhe's 


damn'd. 


LAſide. 


1 Lord. Sir, as I told you alas, f ber b. beauty and 


her brain go not together. 


> She's a good Sign, but 


J have ſeen ſmall reflection of her wit. 
2 Lord. She ſhines not upon fools, left the reflec- 


tion ſhould hurt her, 


Aſide. 


Clot. Come, I'll to my chamber. Would there had 


been ſome hurt done! 


2 Lord. I wiſh not ſo; unleſs it had been the fall of 
an aſs, which is no grene hurt. [ Afide. 


1 hey beauty and 1 Brain, &c. , 
I believe the Lord means to ſpeak 
a ſentence.” Sir, as I to/d you al- 
ways, beauty and brain go not to- 
gether. _ 

2 She's a good Sign. ] If fon be 
the true reading, the means 
by it conflel/ation, and by reflec- 
ron is meant influence, But I ra- 


ther think, from the anſwer, that 


he wrote ine. So in his Venus 
and Adonis, : 
As if, from thence, they Bor- 
rowed all their ſhine. 
WARBURTON. 
There is acuteneſs enough in 
this note, yet I believe the poet 
meant nothing by Hen, but 227 
outward ſnew. 


Chet. 
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Clot. You'll 
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go with us? 


1 Lord. I'll — your Lordſhip. 


Clot. Nay, come, let's go together. 
2 Lord. Well, my Lord. 


N ¶Exeunt. 


enen 
Imogen's Apartments. 
Enter Imogen, and Piſanio. 
Ino. T Would, thou grew'ſt unto the ſhores o- th? 


3 


And queſtion dſt every fail: if he ſhould write, 
And I not have it, * *twere a paper loſt 


As offer'd mercy is. 
That he ſpake with thee ? 
Piſ. Twas, His 


pen, his 
Imo. Then wav'd his handkerchief ? 
And kiſs'd it, Madam. 
Imo. Senſeleſs linen, happier therein than 11 


Piſ. 


And that was all ? 


What was the laſt 


Queen!” 


Piſ. No, Madam; + for ſo long 


5 were a paper let 
As off:r'd mercy is. J i. e. 


Should one of his letters miſcarry, 


the laſi would be as great as that 
* ef offer d mercy. But the Oxford 
Editor amends it thus, 
mere a paper left, 
With fer d mercy in it, 
WARBURTON, 
.f e'er ſe long 
As he cruld N me with his 
eye, or ear, 
it, Wa him from athers.—] 
But 
himſelf diſtinguiſh'd by his ear to 
Piſanio? By Nis tonguehe might, 
to the other” s ear: and this was 


ow could Pofthumus make 


certainly Shak;ſpeare's intention. 
We muſt therefore read, 
As he could make me with this 
eye, er ear, 


Diftinguiſh him from others. 


The expreſſion is Juxrixa;, as 


the Greeks term it: the party 
ſpeaking points to that part 
ſpoken of, WARBURTON. 
Sir T. Hanmer alters it thus, 

7er /o long 
4 he could mark me * his 

eye, or I 

1 
"The reaſon of Harmer's read- 
ing was, that Piſanio deſcribes no 
addreſs made to the ear. - 4 
8 
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As he could make me with this eye, or ear, 
Diſtinguiſh him from others, he did keep 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or bandkerchief, 
Still waving, as the fits and ſtirs of 's mind 
Could beſt expreſs how ſlow his ſoul ſaid on, | 


How ſwift his ſhip. | 


Imo. Thou ſhouldſt have! AY 1 1 
As little as a crow, or leſs, ere left 96 


To after- eye him. 
Piſ. Madam, ſo I did. 


Imo. 1 w__ have broke mine eye · ſtrings; 3 


„ but 


To look ice: him; ; 5till the diminution 
Of ſpace had pointed him ſharp as my needle z 
Nay, follow'd him, till he had melted from 
The ſmallneſs of a gnat, to air; and then 
Have turn'd mine eye, and . But, good Piſanio, 
When ſhall we hear from him 

Piſ. Be aſſur'd, Madam, 


With his“ next vantage. 


Ino. I did not take my leave of him, but had 


Moſt pretty things to ſay: 


ere I could tell him, 


How I would think on him, at certain hours, 
Such thoughts, and ſuch; or, I could make him 


ſwear, 


The She's of Tah ſhould not betray 


5 till the diminution 
Or sracg Bad pointed him 
ſharp as my needle;] But the 
increaſe of diſtance is the aug- 
mentation, not the diminution of 
ſpace between the object and the 
beholder : which augmentation 
occaſions the diminution of the 


object. We ſhould read there- 


il the diminution 
Or 's 54 _- 


oepportuniſy. 


+. e. of his ſpace, or of that ſpace 


which his body occupied; and 
this is the diminution of the objece 
by the augmentation of ſpace. 
WarBURTON, 
The diminution of ſpace, is the 
diminution, of which ſpace is the 
cauſe, Trees are killed by a 
blaſt of lightning, that is, by 
blaſting, not 4/afted lightning. 
next vantage.] Next 


Mine 
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Mine intereſt, and his honour; or have charg'd him, 
At the ſixth hour of morn; at noon, at e 
T' encounter me with Oriſons; for then 

J am in heaven for him; “or ere I could 
Give him that parting kiſs, which I had ſet ; 
Betwixt two charming words, * comes in my Father 
And, like the ryrannous breathing of 1 er 


Shakes all our buds from growing. 


— tie T conld 
Give him that parting kiſs, which 
; I had ſet 


Between two charming words. 1 


There is an inexpreflible pretti- 


neſs in the whole of this idea, 


The image is taken from a gem 
ſet between two others of a dif- 
ferent kind. But what were theſe 
two charming words, between 
which the 4% was ſet? This 


may be thought too nice an in- 


quiry, If we conſider Shakeſpeare 
as having only the vague idea of 

two fo ö in general, the 
douceurs, with which lovers are 
uſed to entertain one another, the 


whole force and beauty of the 


paſſage will be loſt. Without 
queſtion by theſe wo charming 
words ſhe would be underſtood to 
mean, 
Aprtv, Posrauuvs. 
The one Religion made ſo: nnd 
the other, Lowe. Wars. 
Edwards has juſtly remarked, 
that the word of religion here 
mentioned is ſeldom uſed with 
any religion, and often where no 
religious idea can be admitted. 
comes in my Father; 
as like the tyrannous breath 
of the North, | 
| Bake all our buds from O- 
IX C. ] Had Inagen employed 


"Enter 


this image of hs North pied 
ſhaking the tender buds, to expreſs 
her father's rage at the diſcov 

of the marriage, i it had been bre. 
per to have ſaid, 

Shehkes all our Wade from owe 


becauſe by baniſkio oy Po? 
he quite cut off the fruits of che 
loves and alliance, which were 
things of duration; and in this 
caſe the bug: of fruit-irees, had 
been meant. But that was a 
thing paſſed, the diſco had 
been made, and his bani 
denounced. She is here telling, 
how her father came in while 
Poſthumus was taking his laſt 
farewel of her; and Eon the 
were going to interehange — 
tender words to one another, 
which was a pleaſure, had it not 
been interrupted, but of a ſhort 
and momentary duration. In this 
caſe then it is plain, that not t 
of ſyuit trees, but buds of flowers 
are alluded to: and if fo, the 
preſent reading, which refers to 
buds of fruit-triss, is corrupt, 
and we muſt conclude that Shakes 

ar wrote, 

Shakes all our buds from BLOW= 

oc, 
i. e. from opening, as full-blown 
flowers do. And 1 ſuppoſe * 
is 
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Lach. The Queen, Madam, e 6 


Deſires your Highneſy* company. | 
Ino. Thoſe things 1 bid you 8 get den dif 
patch'd, | 
I will attend the Queen, nol bu 4 
Pi. . Fa 842 5 205 a e 


* 
- F . 


SCENE vi. 


"Changes. to. Rome. 
| Ener Pilar, Iachimo, and A 
lach. N Elieve it, Sir, 1 have ſeen him in Britain; 
he was then of a creſcent Note; expected 
to prove ſo worthy, as ſince he has been allowed the 
name of. But I could then have look'd on him, with- 
out the help of admiration; though the catalogue of 
his endowments had been tabled by — and I to 
peruſe him by Item. 
Pbil. You "peak of him when he was leſs furniſh'd; 


than now be is, with 1 85 which '9 n * _ 
bas rg _— within- 


| 1 
"= © 


9 = 
of „ . . 7 TY 


kis ts the word — here, little! A bud, without any Ait 
was the reaſon why in the fore - tinct idea, whether of flower or 
going line he ſays, BREATHING fruit, is a natural repreſentation 
of the North, inſtead of blowirg of any thing incipient or imma- 
of the North; (tho* breathing be ture; and the — of ors, 6 
not very proper to expreſs the flowers muſt be meant, grow to 
rage 4 bluſter of the North flowers, as the buds of fruits 
wind) the repetition of which grow to fruits. 
word, as it had hen been uſed in 9 makes him] In the ſenſe in 
two different ſenſes, would have which we fay, This will * 
had an ill effect. Wang. mar you. 
So many words to prove fo 8 


Trench, 
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French, 1 have ſeen him in France; we had very 
many there, could behold the ſun with as firm eyes as 

he. | 

Tach. This matter of marrying his King's Daughter, 
wherein he muſt be weigh'd rather by her value, than 
his own, words him, I doubt not, a great deal from 
the matter. . 

French. And then his baniſnment :?: 
lach. Ay, and the approbations of thoſe, that weep 
this lamentable divorce * under her colours, are won- 
derfully to extend him; be it but to fortify her Judg- 
ment, which elſe an eaſy battery might lay flat, for 
taking a beggar without more quality. But how comes 
"its ” is to ſojourn with you ? how creeps acquaint- 
ance i | PETS | 

Phil. His father and I were ſoldiers together, to 
moe? I have been often bound for no leſs than my 
IIe. | | | 


Enter Poſthumus. 


Here comes the Briton. Let me be ſo entertained 
amongſt you, as ſuits with gentlemen of your know- 
ing, to a ſtranger of his quality. I beſeech you all, 
be better known to this Gentleman; whom I com- 
mend to you as a noble friend of mine. How worthy 
he is, I will leave to appear hereafter, rather than ſtory 
him in his own hearing. | 
: French. Sir, we have been known together in Or- 
ans. | | 
Poſt. Since when I have been debtor to you for 
3 which I will be ever to pay, and yet pay 
® avords him—a great deal from the truth. _ 
the matter.] Makes the de- under her colours, | Under 
ſcription of him very diſtant from her banner; by her influence. 


French. 
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_ Frentb. Sir, you o'er-rate my poor kindneſs, I was 
glad I did aitone my Countryman and you; it had 
been pity, you ſhuuld have been put together with ſo 
mortal a purpoſe, as then each bore, upon importance 
of ſo ſlight, and trivial a nature. 
| Poſt. By your pardon, Sir, I was then a young tra- 
veller; ; rather ſhunn'd to go even with what I heard, 
than in my every action to be guided by othersꝰ expe- 
riences ; but upon my mended judgment, if I offend 
not to ſay, it is mended, my quarrel was not altoge- 
cher ſlight. | 9 
French. Faith, yes, to be put to the arbitrement of 
ſwords; and by ſuch two, that would by all likeli- 
hood have confounded one the other, or have fall'n 
both. | | 1 E "£4 
lach. Can we with manners aſk, what was the dif- 
ference ? 0 E | Wt 
French. Safely, I think. Twas a contention in pub- 
lick, which may, without contradiction, ſuffer the re- 
port. It was much like an argument that fell out laſt 
night, where each of us fell in praiſe of our Country 
miſtreſſes: This Gentleman zt that time vouching, 
and upon warrant of affirmation, his to be 
more fair, virtuous, wie, chaſte, conſtant, qualified, 
and leſs attemptible than any che rareſt of our ladies in 
France. © | | oo FIT 
lacb. That Lady is not now living; or this Gentle- 
man's opinion by this worn out. ; 
Paoſt. She holds her virtue ſtill, and I my mind. 
- Tac, You muſt not fo far prefer her, fore ours of 
Italy. | i Huge 3 
Poſt. Being ſo far provok'd, as I was in France, I 


father ſbun'd to go ven with more char ſuch intelligence as 1 
what I heard, &c.] This is ex- had gathered myſelf, - 
preſſed with a kind of fantaſtical # I 22 without centra- 
perplexity, He means, I was diction. hich, undoubtedly, 
then willing to take tor my direc- may be publickly toId. 
tion the experience of others, | 

Vor. VII. 8 1 would 


WT. 
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would abate hat nothing; * tho' I profeſs myſelf her 


adorer, not her friend. 


lach. As fair, and as good, a kind of band in- hand 
compariſon, had been ſomething too fair and too good 
for any Lady in Britain. If ſhe went before others 
J have ſeen, as that diamond of yours out- luſtres many 
I have beheld, I could believe, ſhe excelled many; but 
J have not ſeen the mes precious diamand that is, nor 
you the Lady: - 

Poſt. ] prais'd her; as I rated her; ſo d I my fone. 

Jach. What do you eſteem it at? | 

Poſt. More than the world enjoys. | 

fach. Either your unparagon'd Miſtreſs f is e or 
ſhe's out- priz'd by a trifle, 

Poſt. You are miſtaken; the one may be ſold or 
given, if there were wealth enough for the purchaſe, 
or merit for the gift. The other is not a thing for 
fale, and only the itt of the Gods. 

Jach. Which the Gods have given you. — 

Poſt. Which, by their graces, I will keep. 

Tach. You may wear her in title yours; but, you 
know, ſtrange fowl light upon neighbouring ponds. 
Your ring may be ſtoll'n too; fo, of your brace of 
unprizeable eſtimations, the one is but frail and the 
other caſual, A cunning thief, or a that-way accom- 
pliſh*'d courtier, would hazard the winning both of 
firſt and laſt. 


Poſt. Your liah contains none ſo accompliſh'd a 


5 the I prgfaſi, &c.] Though 
J have not the common obliga- 
tions of a lover to his miſtreſs, 
and regard her not With the fond- 
neſs of a friend, but the reve- 


rence of an adorer. 


6 If foe went before others 7 
Idee fe feen, as that diamond of yours 
aut-luftres many I have beheld, 1 
could noT belicoe fbe exieiled ma- 
„] What? if ſhe did really 


1 4 


excel others, * he not believe 
the did excel them? Nonſenſe. 
We muſt ſtrike out the negative, 
and the ſenſe will be this, I can 
eafily believe your miſtreſs excels 
many, tho) ſhe be not the miſt e- 
cellent ; juft as 1 fee that diamond 
of yours is of more value than ma- 
ny I have bebeld, the I know there 
are other diamonds of much greater 
value. WARBURTON. 


Courtier 


/ 
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Courtier ? to convince the honour of my miſtreſs 4. if 
in the holding or loſs of that, you term her frail. I 
do nothing doubt, you have ſtore of W nine 
ſtanding 1 fear not my ring. 

Phil. Let us leave here, Gentlemen. 

Pop. Sir, with all my heart. This worthy Signior, 
J thank him, makes no ſtranger of mez WE are E 
liar at firſt. 

Tach. With five times ſo much * 1 
ſhould get ground of your fair Miſtreſs; make her go 
back, even to the yielding, had . GY and op- 
portunity to friend. 
| Poſt: No, no, — | 

lach. I dare thereupon pawn the moiety of my 
eſtate to your ring, which, in my opinion, ofer-values - 
it ſomething. But 1 make my wager rather againſt 
your confidence than her reputation, and to bar your 
offence herein too, I durſt attempt it againdi any Lady | 
in the world, 

Poſt. You are a great deal abus'd in too bold a 
perſuaſion z and, I doubt not, you'd ſuſtain what 
you're worthy of, by your attempt. 

Lach. What's that? 

Paſt. A repulſe; though your attempt, as you call 
it, deſerves more; a puniſhment too. 

Phil. Gentlemen, enough of this; it came in too 
ſuddenly, let it die as it was born; and I pray you, be 
better acquainted. 

Tach. Would, I had put my eſtate and my bes. 
bour's, on th* 9 approbation of what I have 

Poſt. What Lady would you chuſe to aſſail? 

fach, Yours z who in conſtancy, you think, ſtands 
| ſo ſafe. I will lay you ten thouſand ducats to your 


7 to Convince the honour of my  ——their malkdy convinces 
mifireſs ;) Convince, for over- The great eſſay of art. 
come. WARBURTON, 1 477 ] Deceived. 

So in Macbeth, 9 approbation] Proof. 


T 2 ring, 


5 N 0 * 5 , 
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ring, that, commend me to the Court where your 


Lady is, with no more advantage than the opportunity 
of a ſecond conference, I will bring from thence that 


honour of hers, which you imagine fo reſerv'd. 
Poſt. I will-wage againſt your. gold, gold 


my rin 
9 1 


to it: 


1 hold dear as my finger, tis part of it. 
b. You are a friend, and therein the wiſer; if 


you buy ladies' fleſh at a million a dram, you cannot 


preſerve it from taiating. 


Religion in you, that you fear. 


Bur, I fee, you have ſome 


Poſt. This is but a cuſtom in-your tongue; you 


bear a graver purpoſe, I hope. 
lach. I am the maſter of. my 


Speeches, and would 


undergo what's ſpoken, I ſwear. 
Poſt. Will you? I ſhall but lend my diamond *cill 
your Return ; let there be covenants drawn between 


us. 
your un worthy thinking. 
here's my ring. 


My Miſtreſs exceeds in goodneſs the hugeneſs of 


I dare you to this match ; 


Phil. I will have it no Lay. | 

lach. By the Gods it is one. If I bring you no 
ſufficient teſtimony that I have enjoy'd the deareſt bo- 
dily part of your miſtreſs, my ten thouſand ducats 


are yours, ſo is your diamond too; if I come 


: flach. You are a friend, and 
therein the wiſer ;] I correct it, 

You are afraid; and therem the 
aber. 
What lachime ſays, in the cloſe 
of his ſpeech, determines this to 
have been our Poet's reading. 

But, 1 ſee, you have ſome Reli- 
gion iu you, that you fear. 

ct WarBURTON. 
Friend will bear a proper ſenſe, 
Tou are a friend to the Lady, and 
therein the wiſcr, as you will not 
expoſe her to hazard; and that 
you fear, is a proof of your re- 


off, and 
leave 


ligious fidelity. 
lach. — I bring you xo 
Sufficient teſtimony that I have er- 
Joy'd the deareſt bodily part of your 
miſtreſi, my ten thouſand ducali are 
YOURS ; % ts your diamond te; 
if 1 come off, and leave her in ſuch 
honour as you have trufl in, ſhe 
your jewel, this your jewel, and 
my gold are yours, Ofc. | 
Poſt. I embrace theſe conditions, 
&c,] This was a wager between 
the two ſpeakers, Jachimo de- 
clares the conditions of it; and 


Peaſtbumui embrace; them: as well a 
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leave her in ſuch honour as you have truſt in, ſue your 
jewel, this your jewel, and my gold are yours; pro- 
vided, I have your commendation, for my more free 
entertainment. | 

Poſt. I embrace theſe conditions; let us have articles 
betwixt us; only, thus far you ſhall anſwer. If you 
make your voyage upon her, and give me directly to 
underſtand you have prevail'd, I am no further your 
enemy, ſhe is not worth our debate; if ſhe remain 


unſeduc'd, you not making it appear otherwiſe, for 


your ill opinion, and th' aſſault you have made to her 


chaſtity, you ſhall anſwer me with your ſword. 


lach. Your hand, a covenant. 


We will have theſe 


things ſent down by lawful counſel, and ſtraight away 
for Britain; leſt the bargain ſhould catch cold, and 
ſtarve. I will fetch my gold, and have our two wa- 


gers recorded. 
Pt. Agreed. 


[ Exeunt Poſthumus and lacht mo. 


French. Will this hold, think you? 


Phil. Signior Jachimo will not from it. 


Pray let us follow em. 


he might; for Iachimo mentions 
only Vat of the two conditions, 
which was favourable to Peſbu- 
mus, namely, that if his wife pre- 
ſerved her honour he ſhould win : 
concerning the other, in caſe ſhe 
preſerved it not, Iachimo, the ac- 
"curate expounder of the wager, 
is ſilent, o make him talk more 
in character, for we find him ſharp 
enough in the proſecution of his 
bet, we ſhould firike out the ne- 
gative, and read the reſt thus, / 
4 bring you ſuffici-nt teſtimony that 
d have enjoy'd, &c. my ten thouſand 
dacats are MIN R; % i your dia- 


1 3 


[ Exeunt. 


mord too. If I come off, and leave 
her in ſuch honour, &c. ſhe your 
J. wel, &c. and my geld are yours, 
WARBURTON, 
I once thought this emendation 
right, but am now of opinion, 
that Shakeſpeare intended that 
Tachim», having gained his pur- 
poſe, ſhould deſignedly drop the 
invidious and offer.ſive part of the 
wager, and to flatter Poſthumas, 
dwell long upon the more pleaſe 
ing part of the repreſentation, 
One condition of a wager implies 
the other, and there is no need 
to mention both, 


SCENE 


— 


— _ — "tas en eres —— — — — — 


— 
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Wa 


Cbange⸗ to Cymbeline's Palas in Britain. 


_ Enter Queen, Ae and Se with a Pbial. 
Veen. HIL E yet the dew's on ground, ga- 
ther thoſe flowers: 8 2 
Make haſte—Who has the note of them ? 
1 Lady. I, Madam, 

en Diſpatch. Ereunt Ladies. 
Now, maſter Doctor, you have brought thoſe drugs? 

Cor. Pleaſeth your Highnels, ay; here they are, 

Madam. 

But I beſeech your Grace, without offence, 
My conſcience bids me aſk, whercfore you have 
Commanded of me theſe molt pois'nous compounds 
Which are the movers of a eg death; 
But, though ſlow, deadly. 

Queen. I wonder, Doctor, 
Thou aſk'ſt me ſuch a queſtion; have I not been 
Thy pupil long? haſt thou not learn'd me how 
To make perfumes? diſti]? preſerve? yea, ſo, 
That our great King himſelf doth woo me oft 
For my confections? having thus far proceeded, 
Ualeſs thou think*ſt me dev'liſh, is't not meet 


- That I did amplify my judgment in. 


Other concluſions? I will try the forces 

Of theſe thy compounds on ſuch creatures as 

We count not worth the anti but none human, 
To try the vigour of them, and apply 
Allaymenis to their act; and by them gather 
Their ſev'rat virtues and effects. 


3 Other concluſions ] Other ton, an angler that tries condlu- 
geri men. 4 commend, ſays Wat: Gons, and improves his art. 


we. 
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Cor. + Your Highneſs | DENT 
Shall from this practice but make hard your heart; 
Beſides, the ſceing theſe effects will be | 


Both noiſome and infectious. 
Queen. O, content thee. 


Enter Piſanio. 


Here comes a flatt'ring raſcal, upon him 
Will I firſt work; he's for his maſter, 
And enemy to my ſon. How now, Piſanio ? 
Doctor, your ſervice for this time is ended; 
Take your own way. 8 | 
Cor. I do ſuſpect you, Madam; LAlide. 
But you ſhall do no harm. 

[To Piſanio. 
She doth think, 


[fide 


/ 


Queen. Hark thee, a word. 
Cor. [Sdus] + I do not like her. 
| ſhe has | Lg 
Strange ling'ring poiſons ; I do know her ſpirit, 
And will not truſt one of her malice with 
A drug of ſuch damn'd nature. Thoſe, ſhe has, 
Will ſtupify and dull the ſenſe a while; 
Which firſt, perchance, ſhe'l] prove on cats and dogs, 
Then afterwards up higher ; but there is 
No danger in what ſhew of death it makes, 


Pity, and related them without 
TELE T 4 


4 Your Highneſs 

Shall from this praf'ce but 

make hard your heart ;] 
There is in this paſſage nothin 
that much requires a note, yet 
cannot forbear to paſh ir forward 
into obſervation, 'The thought 
would probably have been more 
amplified, had our authour lived 
to be ſhocked with ſuch experi- 
ments as have been publiſhed in 
later times, by a race of men that 
have practiſed tortures without 


ſbame, and are yet ſuffered to 
erect their heads among human 
beings. | 
Cape ſaxa manu, cape robora, 
or. ä | 


pa . 
S I] ds not like her.—] This 


ſoliloquy is very inartificial. The 


ſpeaker is under no ſtrong pre- 
ſure of thought; he is neither 
reſolving, repenting, ſuſpeQing, 
nor deliberating, and yet makes 


a long ſpeech, to tell himſelf 


What himſelf knows. 
\ , 


More 
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More than the locking up the ſpirits a time, 

To be more freſh, reviving. She is fool'd 

With a moſt falſe effect; and I the truer, | 

So to be falſe with her. | 

Queen. No further ſervice, Doctor, 

Until I fend for thee. eng 
Cor. 1 humbly take my leave. [ Exit, 
Queen. Weeps ſhe Atul, ſay'ſt thou? doſt thos 

think, in time 

Sbe will not quench, and let inſtructions enter 

Where folly now poſſeſſes? do thou work; 

When thou ſhalt bring me word ſhe loves my fon, 

T'l] tell thee dn the inſtant, thou art then 

As great as is thy maſter; greater; for 

His fortunes all lie ſpeechlels, and his name 

Is at laſt gaſp. Return he cannot, nor 

Continue where he is: 5 to ſhift his being, 

Is to exchange one miſery with another; 

And every day, that comes, comes to decay 

A day's work in him. What ſhalt thou expect, 

To be depender on a thing“ that leans ? 

Who cannot be new builr, and has no friends, 

So much as but to prop him? Thou tak'ſt up 

[Piſanio tates up the Phia!. 

Thou k nowꝰ ſt not what; ; but take it for thy labour; 

It is a thing I make, which hath the King 

Five times redeeem'd from death; I do not know 

What is more cordial. Nay, I pr'ythee, take | it; 

It is an earneſt of a further Good 

That I mean to thee. Tell thy miſtreſs how 

The cafe ſtands with her; do” t, as from thyſelf : 

Think, what a change thou chanceſt on; but think ;— 

Thou haſt thy miſtreſs ſtill; to boot, my ſon ; 

1925 ſhall take notice of thee, Pl move the King 


— ſhift his bring,] To 7 that leans?) That 
change his abode. / inclines towards its fall. 


To 
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To any ſhape of thy preferment, fuch 3 
As thou' it deſire; "= then myſelf, I chiefly, _ 
That ſet thee on to this deſert, am, bound 
To load thy merit richly. Call my women 

Exit Piſanio. 
Think on my words —A fly and conſtant knave, 
Not to be ſhak'd ; the agent for his maſter ; 
And the remembrancer of her, to hold 
The hand faſt to her Lord.—l've given him that, 
Which, if he take, ſhall quite unpeople her 
s Of leigers for her ſweet; and which ſhe, after, 
Except ſhe bend her humour, ſhall be aur d 


To taſte of too. 
| My Piſanio, and Ladies. 


So, ſo; well done, well ho | 

The violets, cowſlips, and the primroſes, 

Bear to my cloſet. Fare thee well, Piſanio, _ 

Think on my words, [ Exeunt Queen and Ladies. 
Piſ. And ſhall do: 

But when to my good Lord I prove untrue, ap 

Pl! choke myſel 3 there's all I'll do for ag [ Exit. 


S E KN VII. 
Changes to Imogen's Apartments. 
Enter Imogen alone. 


Ino Father cruel, and a Stepdame falſe, 
| A fooliſh ſuitor to a wedded lady, 

That hath her huſband baniſh*d—O, that buſband! 
My ſupreme crown of grief, and thoſe repeated 


/ leigers for * Swe 3— reſides at a foreign court, to pro- 
A later ambaſſador, is one that mote his maſter's intereſt, 
8 / Vexarions 
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Vexations of it Had I been thief-ſtoll'n, 
As my two brothers, happy ! but moſt miſerable 


Is the deſire, that's glorious. * Bleſs'd be thoſe, 
How mean Toe'er, that have their honeſt wills, 


Which ſeaſons comfort. Who may this be? fy ! 


Enter Piſanio, and Iachimo. 
Piſ. Madam, a noble Gentleman of Rome 


Comes from my Lord with letters, 


Tach, Change you, Madam? 
The worthy Leonatus is in ſafety, 


And greets your Highnefs dearly. 


Imo. Thanks, good Sir, 
You're kindly welcome. 


{Gives a Letter. 


Tach. All of her, that is out of door, moſt rich ! 
If ſhe be furniſh'd with a mind ſo rare, [Aldi. 


9 moſt miſerable 


I the defire, that's glorious, —] 


Her huſband, ſhe ſays, proves 
her ſupreme grief. She had been 
happy had ſhe been ftoln as her 
brothers were, but now ſhe is mi- 
ſerable, as all thoſe are who have 
a ſenſe of worth and honour ſu- 
perior to the vulgar, which occa- 
ſions them infinite vexations from 


the envious and worthleſs part of fire 


mankind. Had ſhe not fo refined 
a taſte as to be content only with 
the ſuperior merit of Pofhumus, 
but could have taken up. with 
Cloten, ſhe might have eſcaped 
theſe perſecutions, This elegance 
of taſte, which always diſcovers 
an excellence and chaſes it, ſhe 
calls with great ſublimity of ex- 
preſſion, The deſire that's glorious; 
which the Oxford Editor not un- 


derſtanding alters to, The degree 


that's glorious, WARB, 


T * Blifi'd be theſe, 

How mean ſoe er, that have 

their honeſt wills, 

Which ſeaſons comfert,—] The 
lat words are equivocal ; but the 
meaning .is this, Who are be- 
holden only to the ſeaſons for 
their ſupport and nouriſhments ; 


ſo that, if thoſe be kindly, ſuch 


have no more to care for or de- 
. WARBURTON. 
I am willing to comply with 
any meaning that can be extorted 
from the preſent text, rather than 
change it, yet will propoſe, but 
with great difidenge, a {light al- 
teration : 

—Bl;;'d be thoſe, 

How mean ſoe er, that have 

their honeſt wills, 

With reaſon's comfort. —— 
Who gratify their innocent wiſh- 
es with reaſonable enjoy ments. 


She 
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She is alone th* Arabian bird; and 1 
Boldneſs be my friend? 


Have loſt the wagtr. 
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Arm me, Audacity, from head to foot: 
Or, like the Parthian, I ſhall flying Ny a 


RATE directly fly, 


Imogen reads. 
He is one of the nobleſt note, to whoſe Rindudfſes Tam 
moſt infinitely tied, Rees upon him accordingly, gs you 


value your truſt, 


So far 1 read aloud: 


Leonatus. 


But ev'n the very middle of my W | 
Is warm'd by th' reſt, and takes it thankfully, 


You are as welcome, worthy Sir, as I 


Have words to bid you; and ſhall find it fo, 


In all that I can do. 


Iach. Thanks, faireſt Lady. | | 
—— What! are men mad ? hath nature given them 


eyes 


To ſee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope 


[ Afide. 


Of ſea and land, which can diſtinguiſh *rwixr 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn'd ſtones * 
Upon the number'd beach? and can we not 


2 - anud the rich CROP 
. ta and land, — ] He is 
= of the covering of 


2 and land, Shalke/pear there- 
fore wrote, 
d the rich COPE. 


N WAR ZUR rox. 
3 and the tabimmd 2 
pon the number d beach ?—] 
T have no idea, in what ſenſe the 
beach, or ſhore, ſhould be called 
number'd, 1 have ventured , againſt 
all the copies, to ſabltitute, 
Upon th' unnumber'd Beach? 
i. e. the infinite extenſive beach, 
if we are to underſtand the epi- 
thet as coupled to that word, 


But, I rather think, the 


Partition 


poet ins 
tended an hypallage, like that in 
the beginning of Ovnp' s Meta- 
morpheſes 3 

In nova fert animus mutatas 

3 formas 
orpora. ) © 

And then we are to data 
the paſſage thus; and the inſinite 
number of lacie ones upon the 
beach. TauzoBaid, 
 UpontV\uxnumBer'pbeach ? 


| Senſe and the antitheſis obliges us 


to read this nonfenſe thus, 
Upon the KUMBL'D beach ?— 


i. e. becauſe daily inſulted with 


Wart 
J know 


the flow of the tide. 


2 
— — 


FECT. 


— 
—— — 2 


- _ — — = 
- —— —-—-— 


—— — — 


— 


—— — 
— 


——Ü———— «2 ·˙“ç)pͤ ROO 
— 
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Partition make with ſpectacles ſo precious 


»Twixt fair and foul ? 


Ino. What makes your admiration? Ti 
ach. It cannot be iꝰ th* eye; for apes and monkeys, 
Twixt two ſuch ſhe's, would chatter this way, and 
Contemn with mowes the other: Nor i' th' judgment; 
For Ideots, in this cafe of favour, would 
Be wiſcly definite: Nor i' th' appetite : 
Slutt'ry, to ſuch neat excellence oppos'd, 
+ Should make defire vomit emptineſs, 


Not ſo allur'd to feed. 


Imo. What is the matter, trow? 


lach. The cloycd will, 


That ſatiate, yet unſatisſy'd deſire, 
That tub, both fill'd and running; raveritng firſt 
The lamb, longs after for the garbage 


Imo. What, 


Dear Sir, thus raps you? are you well? 
| Jach. Thanks, Madam, well——Beſcech you, Sir, 


[To Piſanio. 


Defire my man's abode, where I did leave him; 
He's ſtrange, and peeviſn. 3 


I know not well how to regu- 


late this paſſage. Number'd is 
haps numer ous, Twwinn'd floner, 
T do not underſtand. Twinn'd 
ſoells, or pairs of ſhells, are very 
common. For t d, we might 
read, tuin d; that is, twi/ted, con- 
volved: But this ſenſe is more ap- 
plicable to ſhells than to ſtones. 
1 Should make defire vomit emp- 
. inge, i 
Net fo allur'd te feed.] i. e. that 
appetite, which is not allured to 
feed on ſuch excellence, can have 
no ſtomach at all ; but, though 
empty, mult nauſeate every thing. 
WARBURTON. 
I explain this paſſage in a ſenſe 
almoſt contrary. Jachimo, in this 


oy 


counterfeited rapture, has ſhewn 
how the eyes and the judgment 
would determine. in favour of 
Imogen, comparing her with the 
preſent milt:eſs of Pofthumus, and 
proceeds to ſay, that appetite too 
would give the ſame ſuffrage. 
Defire, ſays he, when it ap- 
proach'd /uttery, and conſidered 
It in i upeas 25 with /uch neat 
excellence, would not only be no? 
Jo allur'd to feed, but, ſeized with 
a fit of loathing, would vomit 
emptine/s, would feel the convul- 
ſions of diſguſt, though, being 
unfed, it had nothing to eject. 
He firange and peewviſb.] 
i a foreigner, and eaſily fret- 


Ii 
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Piſ. I was going, Sir, - 0 1.5 ng 
To give him welcome. 
Ino. Continues well my Lord 
His health, *beſeech you ? 
lach. Well, Madam. | 
Imo. Is he diſpos'd to-mirth? 1 hope, hei is. 
Iach. Exceeding pleaſant; none a ranges there 5 
So merry, and ſo gameſome; he is  call'd | 
Ihe Britain Reveller. 
Imo. When he was here, 25 
He did incline to ſadneſs, aud oft rimes | 


Not knowing why. © * 032008 

ach. I never ſaw him fad. Ho ate 21 
There is a Frenchman his companion, one, % 
An eminent Monſieur, that, it ſeems much loves 
A'Gallian girl at home, he furnaces | 8 


The thick ſighs from him; whiles the jolly Briton, 
Your Lord, I mean, laughs from 's free lungs, cries 


Oh! — 
Can my ſides hold, to think, that man, who knows | 
By hiſtory, report, or his own proof, 1 


What woman is, yea, what ſhe cannot chuſe 

But- muſt be, 

Will 's free hours languiſh for aſſured vin 5 
Imo. Will my Lord ſay ſo? I 
Jach, Ay, Madam, with his eyes in flood with | 

laughter. 

It is a recreation to be | | 

And hear him mock the Frenchman: but heav'n | knows, 

Some men are much to blame, 
imo. Not be, I hope. 
lach. Not he. But yet heav'n's hey row'rds him 

migbt 

Be us'd more thankfully. In himſelf, "tis much 

In you, whom I account his, beyond all taſeats 3 

Whit I am bound to wonder, I am bound 

To pity too. 

Ino. What do you pity, Su? 


Jach. 
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Imo. Am I one, Sir? 


You look on me; what wreck diſcern you / 


Deſerves your pity ? 


Each. Lamentable! what! 
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Jach. Two creatures heartily. 


To hide me from the radiant ſun, and ſolace 


P th* dungeon by a ſauff ? 
Imo. I pray you, Sir, 


Deliver with more openneſs your anſwers 
To my demands. Why do you pity me? 


Iacb. That others do, 


I was about to ſay, enjoy your——but 
It is an office of the Gods to venge it, 


Not mine to ſpeak on't. 


Imo. You do ſeem to know 
Something of me, or what concerns me. Pray you, 
Since doubting, things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be ſure they do; for certainties 
Or are paſt remedies, or © timely knowing, 


The remedy? 


$ then born; diſcover to me 


7 What both you ſpur and ſtop, 


Tach. Had I this cheek 


To bathe my lips upon; this hand, whoſe touch, 7 
Whoſe ev' ry touch would force the feeler's ſoul 

To th' oath of loyalty ; this object, which 

Takes pris ner the wild motion of mine eye, 

Fixing it only here ; ſhould I, damn'd then, 

Slaver with lips, as common as the ſtairs 


That mount the Capitol; 


6 timely, knowing, ] Ra- 
ther timely #nown. 

7 What both you Jpur and flop, ] 
What it is that at once incites you 
to ſpeak, and reſtrains you from 
it. 

8 —7oin gripes with band, b.] 

The old edition reads, 

cer, Join gripes with bends 

/ 5 with hourly falſbosd, 
oma a>; IS 


Join gripes with hands 


With labour £4 then by peeping in 

an eye, &c 
I read, 

then lye peeping— 
The authour of the preſent regu- 
lation of the text I do not know, 
but have ſuffered it to ſtand, tho 
not right. Hard with falſbeos, 
is, hard by being often gri 2 
with frequent change of hands 


Made 
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Made hard with hourly falſhood, as with n ol 
Then glad myſelf by peeping in an eye, 
Baſe and unluſtrous as the ſmoaky ligt 
That's fed with ſtinking tallow; it were fia, 
That all the plagues of hell ſhould at one time 
Encounter ſuch revolt. 0 GP. 
Imo. My Lord, 1 fear, 5 
Has forgot Britain. 
Iach. And himſelf, Not J, ' 
Inclin*d to this intelligence, pronounce - T3 c 
The beggary of this change; but tis your graces, 
That from my muteſt conſcience to my tongue, K 
Charms this report out. 
Imo. Let me hear no more. 
Iach. O deareſt foul! your cauſe doth ſtrike my hear 
With pity, that doth make me ſick. A Lodge 
So fair, and faſten'd to an empery, - :. 
Would make the great't King double! to be partner” 
With tomboys, ? hir'd with that ſelf-exhibition. 
Which your own coffers yield with diſeas'd ventures 
That play with all infirmities for gold, 
Which rottenneſs leads nature! ſuch boyl'd ſtuff, 
As well might poiſon Poiſon! Be reveng d; 
Or ſhe, that bore you, was no ener and you 
Recoil from your great 
Imo. Reveng' d a 
How ſhould I be reveng'd, if this-be true ? 
As I have ſuch a heart, that both mine ears 
Muſt not in haſte abuſe ; if it be true, 
How ſhall I be reveng'd ? 
Iach. Should he make me 
Live like Diana's Prieſt, betwixt cold ſheets 2 
Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps. - - 
In youe deſpight, upon your purſe? Revenge it! 
I dedicate myſelf to your ſweet pleaſure, | 
More noble than that runagate to your bed; 


5 1 * 


* 41 


9 ird with that ſeſfexhi= with the very penſion which you 
bitten] Grofr firampets, hired allow your huſband. 


| Aid 


—— , cofuct. £5 ec yw-_"—c ww a + — 
- — 2 Z — — —— 
— « —— 
we van —— — 2 — PY 
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And will continue faſt to your affection, * * 
Still cloſe, as ſure. | 

Imo. What ho, Piſanio! ——— 

Jach. Let me my ſervice tender on your Ups. 

Ino. Away I do condemn mine ears, that have 


So long attended thee. If thou wert honourable, 


Thou wouldſt have told this tale for virtue, not 

For ſuch an end thou ſeek'ſt; as baſe, as ſtrange: 
Thou wrong'ſt a Gentleman, who is as far 

From thy report, as thou from honour ; and 
Solicit'ſt here a Lady, that diſdains 

Thee, and the Devil alike. What ho, Piſanio!—— 


The King my father ſhall be made acquainted 


Of thy aſſault; if he ſhall think it fit, 
A ſaucy ſtranger in his court to mart 
As in a Romiſb ſtew, and to expound 


His beaſtly mind to us; he hath a court 


He little cares for, and a daughter whom 
He not reſpects at all. What ho, Piſanio! 
luacb. O happy Leonatus, I may ſay; 
The credit, that thy Lady hath of thee, 
Deſerves thy truſt, and thy moſt perfect goodneſs 
Her aſſur'd — Bleſſed live you long, 
A Lady to the worthieſt Sir, that ever 
Country call'd his! and you his miſtreſs, only 
For the moſt worthieſt fit! Give me your pardon. 
I have ſpoke this, to know if your affiance - 
Were deeply rooted ; and ſhall make your Lord, 
That which he is, new o'er : and he is one | 
The trueſt manner'd, ſuch a holy witch, 
That he enchants ſocieties into him ; 
Half all men's hearts are his, 

Ino. You make amends, 


Iach. He fits *mong men, like a deſcended God; 


1 4; in a Romiſh feww,us] is one of many inſtances in which 
The ſtews of Rome are deſervedly Shakeſpeare has mingled the man- 
cenſured by the I This ners of diſtant ages in this play. 


He 


wy 
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He hath a kind of honour ſets him off, a 7 
More than a mortal ſeeming. Be not angry, . WE: 
Moſt mighty Princeſs, that I have adventur'd d 


Jo try your taking of a falſe report; Which hath, - . 


Honour'd with confirmation your great judgment, 

In the election of a Sir, ſo rare, 

Which; you know, cannot err. The love I bear — 
Made me to fan you thus ; but the Gods made you, 


Unlike all others, chaffleſs. Pray, your pardon. 


Imo. All's well, Sir, Take my pow'r i thꝰ court 
for yours. 
lach My — thanks ; I had almoſt forgot 


I' intreat your Grace but in a ſmall requeſt, 


And yet of moment too, for it concerns 
Your Lord; myſelf, and other noble friends 
Are partners in the buſineſs, | 
Imo. Pray, what is't? 
Tach. Some dozen Romans of us, and your Lord, 
Beſt feather of our wing, have mingled ſums 
To buy a preſent for the Emperor: 


Which I, the factor for the reſt, have done 


In France; tts plate of rare device, and jewels 
Of rich and exquiſite form, their values great; 
And I am ſomething curious, being ſtrange, 
To have them in ſafe ſtowage : may it pleaſe you 
To take them in protection? 
Imo. Willingly; | 1 
And pawn mine honour for their ſafety. Sinc 
My Lord hath int'reſt in them, I will keep them 
In my bed-chamber. | 
lach. They are iq a trunk, 1 
Attended by my men: I will make bold 
To ſend them to you, only for this night z 
I muſt a-board to-morrow. | 
Imo. O no, no. [ 
Tach. Yes, 1 beſeech you : or I ſhall ſhort my word, 


By gn my return. From Gallia | 
Vor. VII * U 1 Lerch 
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I croſt the ſeas on purpoſe, and on promiſe 
To fee your Grace. 
Ino. I thank you for your pains 3 
But not away to-morrow 7 12 
Tach. O, I muſt, Madam. ot 
Therefore 1 ſhall beſech you, if you pleaſe. by 
To greet your Lord with writing, do t = 
I have outſtood my time, which is material 
To th tender of our preſent. * 
Imo. I will write? 
Send your trunk to me, it ſhall ſafe: be " 8 
And truly yielded you! You! re aer wanne 


4 


AC ＋ I. SCENE I. 
| Cymbelines Palace, | 


Enter Cloten, aid two Lind. 


Crorzx. 


AS there ever man had ſuch luck! when 1 
kiſs'd the Jack upon an up- -caft; to be hit 
bf I had an hundred pound on't. And then a 
whoreſon jack-an-apes muſt take mie up for ſwearing, 
as if I borrowed mine oaths of him, and might not 
ſpend them at my pleaſure. | 
1 Lord. What got he by that ? you have broke his 
pate with your bowl. 
2 Lord. If his wit had been like him that bridke it, 
it would have run all out. Aide. 
Clot. When a gentleman is diſpoſed to ſwear, it is 
not for any ſtanders-by to curtail his oaths, Ha 5 
2 Lor 
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2 Lord. No, my Lord; nor crop the ears of them. 


[ Aſide. 


Clit. Whoreſon dog! I give him ſatisfaction ? 
would, he had been one of my rank. 
2 Lord. To have ſmelt like a fool. — 
Clot. J am not vext more at any thing in the earth, 


Va pox on*t! I had rather not be ſo noble as I am ; 
they dare not fight with me, becauſe of the Queen my 


mother; every Jack-ſlave hath his belly full of fight- 
ing, and I muſt go up and {down like a cock that no 
body can match. 2 3 1 

2 Lord. Lou are a cock and a capon too; and you 


crow, cock, 3 with your comb on. [ Aſide. - 


Clot. Say*ſt thou? 


1 Lord. It is not fit your Lordſhip ſhould undertake 


every companion, that you give offence to. | 

Clot, No, I know that; but it is fit I ſhould com- 
mit offence to my inferiors. | 

2 Lord. It is fit for your Lordſhip only. 

Clot. Why, ſol ſay. 

1 Lord. Did you hear of a ſtranger that's come to 
court to-night ? 

Clot. A ſtranger, and I not know or't ? 


2 Lord. He's a ſtrange fellow himſelf, and knows 


it not. [ A/ede. 


1 Lord. There's an Italian come, and, 'tis thought, 


one of Leonatus's friends. 

Clot. Leonatus ! a baniſh'd raſcal; and he's another, 
whatſoever he be. Who told you of this ſtranger? 
1 Lord. One of your Lordſhip's pages. | 

Clot. Is it fit I went to look upon him? is there 
no derogation in't? 


* No, my Lord, &c.] This, I lufion is to a fool's cap, which 
believe, ſhould ſtand thus: had a comb like a cock's. 
1 Lord, No, my Lord. 4 every companion, ] The uſe 


2 Lord. Nor crop the ears of of componion was the ſame as of 


chem. Aſide. fellow now. It was à word of 
7 with your comb on.] The al- contempt, 


U 2 1 Lord, 


| [Afge. 


Wa 
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1 Lord. You cannot derogate, my Lord. 
Cut. Not eaſily, I think. 
2 Lord. You are a fool granted, therefore your iſ- 
ſues being fooliſh do not derogate. Il Ade. 
Clot. Come, I'll go fee this Italian: what | have 
loſt to-day at bowls, I'll win to-night cf him. Come; 
0. 
2 Lord. III attend your lordſhip. [Exit Cloten. 
That ſuch a crafty devil, as his mother, 
Should yield the world this aſs ga woman, that 
Bears all down with her brain ; and this her ſon 
Cannot take two from twenty for his heart, 
And leave eighteen.— Alas, poor Princeſs, 
Thou divine Imogen, what thou endur'ſt ! 
Betwixt a father by thy ſtep-dame govern'd, 
- A mother hourly coining plots ; a wooer, 
More hateful than the foul expulſion is 
Of thy dear huſband, than that horrid a& 
Of the divorce 5 he'd make. — The heav'ns hold firm 
The walls of thy dear Honour; keep unſhak'd 
That Temple, thy fair Mind; that thou may'ſt ſtand 
T* * thy baniſh'd Lord, and this great land! 
[ Exeunt, 


— 


ä————6——fũ ñuv. — — wire er oo rt — 


/// OUT oe, ee Ge rue 
—_ — — 
» ee a. ee 

Es. —d—B— 


if 11 


Changes to a magnificent Bed. chamber; in one part of it, 
a large trunk. 


Imogen 7s diſcovered * in ber bed, a Lady at- 
tending. 


Ino. H O's there? my woman Helen? 
Lady. Pleaſe you, Madam 


| he'd make, —] In the —hell made 
= dld editions, la which he is followed by Dr, 
A — he'd make, — Warburton. 

Er. . 


5 1mo. 
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Ino. What hour is it? | | 
Lady. Almoſt midnight, Madam. 
Imo. I have read three hours then, mine eyes are 
weak, 3 | 
Fold down the leaf where I have left. To bed. 
Take not away the taper, leave it burning : 
And if thou canſt awake by four o' th* clock, - _ | 
I pry'thee, call me. Sleep hath ſeiz'd me wholly. 
FR OP ä 6 Exit Lady. 
To your protection I commend me, God; 
From Fairies, and the Tempters of the night., 
Guard me, beſeech ye. .. [Shkeps. 
[lachimo riſes from the trunk. 
Tach. The crickets ſing, and man's o'er-labour'd 
ſenſe * a 
Repairs iiſelf by reſt : our Targuin thus 
Did ſoftly preſs the ruſhes, ere he waken'd 
The chaſtity he wounded, Cytherea, 
How bravely thou becom'ſt thy bed! freſh lily, 
And whiter than the ſheets! that I might touch, 
But kiſs, one kiſs—rubics unparagon'd, "27 
How dearly they do't !—'tis her breathing, that 
Perfumes the chamber thus: the flame o* th* taper 
Bows tow'rd her, and would under-peep her lids, 
To ſee th' incloſed light, now canopy'd | 
Under theſe windows: white and azure! lac'd . 
With blue of heav'n's own tinct. But my deligng 
To note the chamber—1 will write all down, 
Such, and ſuch, pictures there, the window, — ſuch 
TH adornment of her bed—the arras, figures—— 


6 nr Tarquin—] The phemera Britannica. 
2 is an Italian. 8 —while AN - lac d 

7 Did ſe i the ruſhes, WiTH blue of "n's own 
It was «oth — « tinf.—)] We ſhould read, 
our authour, to ftrew chambers —white with azure lac d, 
with ruſhes, as we now cover 'THE blue of heav'n's own tin. 
them with carpets. The prac- 7. e. the white ſkin laced with 
tice is mentioned in Caius de E- blue veins. WRRUR TON. 
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Why, ſuch and ſuch - and the contents o' th* ftory— 
Ah, but ſome nat'ral notes about her bod je- 
Above ten thouſand meaner moveables, * 4 

Would teſtify, Venrich my inventory. ' 

O Sleep, thou ape of Death, lie dull upon her; 

And be her ſenſe but as a monument, 


Thus! in a chaf el lying = 


As app ry, as the 4 8 knot was hard. 


Come off, come of. — 
[Taking off her bracelet, 


*Tis mine; and this will witneſs outwardly, 
As ſtrongly as the conſcience does within, 


To th' madding of her Lord. 


On her left breaſt 


A mole cinque-ſpotted, like the crimſon drops 


T'th' bo 


ttom of a cowſlip. . Here's a voucher, 


Stronger than ever law could make: this ſecret 


Will torce him think, Pve pick'd the lock; and ta- en 20 
The treaſure of her honour. 


No more—to what end? 


Why ſhould I write this down, that's rivetted, 
Screw'd to my mem'ry? She hath been —— late, 


The tale of Tereus; 


here the leaf s turn'd down, 
Where Philome! gave up——T have enough: | 


To th* trunk again, and ſhut the ſpriog of it. 


Swift, ſwift, 


cane 


-that auer e 
* bear the raver's ee: — 
e copies read, bare, or make 


bare; others, pe. But the true 


reading is bear, a term taken 


ly applied. The meaning is, 
that morning. may aſſ ume the co- 
Tour of the raven's eye, which is 
. Hence it is ſo commonly 
called the grer-ed Se And 
ano and Julie. 

P!! Jay you prey 1 not the 2 morn- 
; ing ee. 


_ Shak:ſprar mennt to bow or 


you Dragons' of the night? 9 brat 


open the eye, that is, to awake, 


he had inſtanced rather in the ark 


than raven, as the earlieſt riſer. 

Beſides, whether the morni 
baxed or 3 the raven bo 

from heraldry, and:very ſublime- e 


was of no advantage to 
ſpeaker, but it was of much ad- 
vantage chat it ſhould r it, 
that is, become light, Vet the 
Os ford Editor judiciouſly alters it 
Bop: cf 509 N 
May bare ils ra ven- eye. 

An WABOYUR TON. 
- I have received Hamer s 
emendation, | 
May 


ab th 


7. - T Lord. 


— — 2 C 4 
a — "oor ** 
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May bare its raven eye: I lodge in fear, 


Though this a heav'nly angel, hell is here. wr 
„ d | [Clock ftrikes, 
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One, two, three : time, time ! g 
| | [Goes into the trunk, the ſcene cloſes: 


_ Changes to another part of the Palace, facing Imogen's 


Apartments, 


Enter Cloten, and Lordi. 


OUR Lordſhip is the moſt patient man 
ia loſs, the coldeſt that ever turn d up 


1 
Ace #7 


Clot. It would make any man cold to loſe. 

1 Lord. But not every man patient, after the noble 
temper of your lordſhip: you are moſt hot, and fu- 
rious, when you win. | | 

Clot. Winning will put any man into courage. If I 
could get this fooliſh Imogen, I ſhould have gold 
enough. It's almoſt morning, is't not? ö 

1 Lord. Day, my Lord. 

Clot. I would, this muſick would come: I am ad- 
vis'd to give her muſick o' mornings; they ſay, it will 
penetrate. 1 


Enter Muſicians. 


Come on. Tune. If you can penetrate her with your 


' fingering, ſoz we'll try with tongue too; if none will 


do, let her remain: but I'll never give o'er, Firſt, a 


very excellent good conceited thing; after, a wonder- 


ful ſweet air with admirable rich words to it ; and then 
let her conſider. 
| "ES SONG. 


So, get you gone 


uE LINE. 


8 0 N G. N 


Hel. ek] the lark at beav'n's gate fings, 
And Phoebus gins ariſe, | 
* His ſteeds to water at thoſe ſprings 
On chalic'd flowers that lies: 
And winking Mary-buds begin, 
To ope their golden Nes; 3 
With every thing that * pretty bin, 
My lady feeet, ariſe : 
Ariſe, ariſe. 


if this penetrate, I will make 
your muſick the better: if it do nor, it is a vice in 


ber ears, which horſe-hairs, and cat-guts, nor the 
voice of pe 1 eunuch to boot, can never amend, 


 [Exeunt Aan, 


Enter Book . Cymbeline. 


2 Lord. Here comes the King, » 

Clot. J am glad I was up fo late, for that's the rea- 
ſon I was up ſo early: he cannot chuſe but take this 
ſervice I have done, fatherly. Good-morrow to your 
Majeſty, and to my gracious mother. 

Om. Attend you here the door of our ſtern daugh- 

ter ? a | . 
Will ſhe not forch 3 


1 His fleeds to water at theſe by ſuch licentious alterations. 
. ſprings It may be noted, that the cp 
On (kalle d flowers that lies:] of a 55 is called calia, 
7. e. the morning ſun dries up Wenes chalice. 
the dew which lies in the cups of ®* —— pretty bin] is very pro- 
flowers.  WarBukTow, perly reſtored by Hanmer, for 
Hanmer reads, pretty is; but he too gramma- 
Each chalicd flower ſupplies ; tically reads, 
To eſcape a falſe concord, But With all the things that pretty 
correctueſs mult not be obtained bin, 
Clet, 


\ 
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Cbot. 1 have aſſail'd her with * but the 
7G no notice. 
Cym. The exile of her minion Wn * new, 
She hath not yet forgot him; ſome more time 
Muſt wear the print of his remembrance out, 
And then ſhe's yours. 
Queen. You are moſt bound to thi King, 
Who lets go by no vantages, that may f 
Prefer you to his daughter. Frame yourſelf 
To orderly ſollicits; and be friended 
With — . of the ſeaſon ; make denials 
Encreaſe your ſervices; ſo ſcem, as if 
You were inſpir'd to do thoſe duties, which 
You tender to her : that you in all obey her, 
Save when command to your diſmiſſion tends, 
And therein you are ſenſeleſs. 
Clot. Senſeleſs? not ſo. 


1 a Meſſenger. 


Meſ. So like you, Sir, Ambaſſadors from Rome; 
The one is Caius Lucius. 


cm. A worthy fellow. 

Albeit he comes on angry purpoſe now; 
But that's no fault of his: we muſt receive him 
According to the honour of his ſender; 
And towards himſelf, * his goodneſs foreſpent on us, 
We muſt extend our notice.—Our dear ſon, 
When you have giv'n good morning to your miſtreſs, 
Attend the Queen and us; we ſhall have need 

T* employ you towards this Roman. Come, our 


Queen, | [ Exeunt. 
— goodneſs fore · ſpent fices done by him to us hereto- 
th .] 7. e. the — 2 fore. 1 WARBURTON» 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Can juſt 


| 5 I ſhall think 1 is good? The princeſs 


> awvpa4 4: 4. 
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1 c EN E w. Aion 


C ;Y 2 AC. ; 5 


Clot. FE ru k with er; t 
Let her K Rill, and 2 150 25 5 


1 know, her v ac are Shou her. | W hat, 
If I do line one of their hands? Tis gold, |. 
Which buys admittance, of 


Diana's rangers, falſe . — yield up 


Which makes the true man kill'd, , and ae . thief; 

Nay, ae hangs both thief d e an. 
t 

Can it not do, and undo? I will make 

One of her women lawyer to me, for 

I yet not underſtand the caſe myſelf. 

By your leave, —— - _ _+ _[ Knocks: 


Enter a Lady. 


| Lady. Who's there, that knocks ? 
Clo. A Gentleman. 2 
Lach. No more? 15 1 
Chet. es, and a entlewe man's on. 
; Ch, Ne 0 101 " 
Than 13% whole taylors are as dear as yours, 
boalt of. What's your Lordſhip? $ plralyye ? 
2 ; Your lady* $ perſon. 1s ſhe ready ? 
y, to keep her chamber. 
2 There is gold for you; wr me your good 1 re- 
por t. 
Lach. 3 my good name? or to report of you 


Enter 
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Enter Imogen. : 
Clot. Good-morrow, faireſt. Siſter, your freer 


hand. 


Ino. Good-morrow, Sir; you lay out too woch 


pains 


For purchaſing but trouble; the thanks I give, - 
Is celling you'that T am Poor of thanks, 


And ſcarce can ſpare them. 


Chet. Still, I ſwear, I love you. 


Imo. If you but ſaid fo, 


*rwere as deep with me: 


Tf you ſwear ſtill, your recompence is ſtil! . 


| Thar I regard it not. 


Clot. 


lent, 


I would not ſpeak. 


his is no anſwer. 


Ino. Bu that you ſhall not fa I yield, being fi- 


I pray you, - ſpare me faith 


I ſhall ufold equal diſcourteſy 
To your beſt kindneſs : + one of your great knowing 


Should learn, being taught, forbearance. 


* of your great 
knowing 

Should learn ¶ being TAUGHT) 
forbear ance.] But ſure, whoever 
is taught, neceſlarily l:arns. 
Learning is not the fit and rea- 
ſonable conſequence of being 
taught, but is the thing itſelk. 

s it is ſuperfluous i in the expreſ- 
ſion, ſo (Which is the common 
condition of nonſenſe) it is defi- 
cient in the ſentiment. It is no 
mark of a #nowwing perſon that he 
has karnt forbearance imply. 
For forbearance becomes a virtue, 
or point of civil prudence, only 
as it reſpects a forbidden object. 
Shakeſpear, I am perſuaded, 


un. 


wrote, | 
ene your great 
Should hoe (being Tor) for- 
bearance. 
i, e. one of your wiſdom ould 
lcarn (from a ſenſe of your pur- 
ſuing a forbidden object) for- 
bearance ; which gives us a good 
and pertinent meaning in a cor- 
rect expreſſon. Tort, an old 
French word, ſignifying the being 
© 


in the wwrong, is much in u 


amongſt our old Eng/if6 writers, 
which thoſe who have not read 


them, may collect, from its 

being found in the Etymologicon 

of the judicious Skinner, WARB, 

Edwards has ſufficienily og 
WI 
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Clot. To leave you in your madneſs, twere my 


ſin. 
will not. 


Ino. Fools cure not mad folks. 

Clot. Do you call me fool? 

Imo. As I am mad, I do: 
If you'll be patient, ll no more be mad; 
Tnat cures us both. Iam much ſorry, Sir, 
You put me to forget a lady's manners 
By being ſo verbal: and learn now for all, 
That I, who know my heart, do here pronounce 
By th' very truth of it, I care not for you: 
And am ſo near the lack of charity 
T' accuſe myſelf, I hate you: which TI had rather 
You felt, than make my boaſt. | 


Clot. You fin againſt 


Obedience, which you owe your father ; for 


with the emendation.. The plain 
ſenſe is, That a man who 1. 


taught forbearance ſhould learn it. 


S To leave you in your Madneſs, 

tere my Sin; 

T will unt. | 
Imo. Fools ARE not mad folks. 
-  Clot. Do you call me fool? 
Imo. As I am mad, I do:] But 


does ſhe really call him fool? 


The acuteſt critic would be puz- 
-zled to find it out, as the text 
ſtands. The reaſoning is per- 
plexed by a ſlight corruption; 
and we muſt reſtore it thus, 


Feoli cure not mad folks. 


You are mad, ſays he, and it 
would be a crime in me to leave 
you to yourſelf. Nay, ſays ſhe, 
why ſhould you ſtay? A fool 


never cur'd madneſs. Do you 
call me fool? replies he, G.. 
All this is eaſy and natural. And 
that cure was certainly the poet's 
word, I think, is very evident 
from what [zogen immediately 
ſubjoins : 


If you'll be patient, I'll no more 
e mad ; 


That cures us both. 


i. e. if you'll ceaſe to torture me 
with your fooliſh ſolicitations, I'II 
ceaſe to ſhew towards you any 
thing like madneſs; ſo a double 
cure will be effected, of your 
folly, and my ſuppos d frenzy. 

Waxzukrox. 
5 % verbal: —] Is, fo ver- 


boſe, ſo full of talk. 


The 
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The contract you pretend with that baſe wretch, 
One; bred of alms, and foſter*d with cold diſhes, - 
With ſcraps o' th* court, it is no contract, none: 
And though it be allow'd in meaner parties, 

Yet who than he, more mean? to knit their ſouls , 
On whom there is no more dependency 
But brats and beggary, in ſelf-figur'd knot z | 
Yet you are curb'd from that enlargement by _ 
The conſequence o' th” crown; and muſt not foil 
The precious note of it with a baſe flave, . _ 

A hilding for a livery, a ſquire's cloth 

A pantler; not ſo eminent. = 


Imo. Prophane fellow 


Wert thou the ſon of Jupiter, and no more 
But what thou art beſides, thou wert too baſe 
To be his groom: thou wert dignify'd enough, 


Ev'n to the point of Envy, if twere made 
Comparative for your virtues, to be ſtil'd 


The under-hangman of his realm ; and hated 


For being preferr'd fo well. 


Clot. The ſouth- fog rot him! = 
Imo. He never can meet more miſchance, than 


come 
To be but nam'd of thee. 


His meaneſt garment, - 


That ever hath but clipt his body, *s dearer 


7 The contra, &c.) Here 
Shakeſpeare has not preſerved, 
with his common nicety, the 
uniformity of character. The 
ſpeech of Cloten is rough and 
harſh, but certainly not the talk 
of one, 

I bo can't take two from taven- 

ty, fer his heart, 

And leave eighteen. 


His argument is juſt and well en- 


figured knot 18 a knot formed by 


forced, and its prevalence is al- 
lowed throughout all civil na- 


— 


tions: As for rudeneſs, he ſeems 
not to be much undermatched. 

8 —jn SELF-PIGUR'D 43] 
This is nonſenſe. We ſhould 
read, | | 

—SELF-FINGER'D Lat; 


7, e. a knot ſolely of their own 


tying, without any regard to pa- 
rents, or other more publick con- 
ſiderations. WARBURTON, 

But why nonſenſe? A /e/f- 


yourſelves, 


'In 


[ 
| 
| 
| 
= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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In my reſpect, than all the hairs above thee, _ | 
Were they all made fach men. How now, Piſanio 3 


Enter Piſanio. 


Ct. His garment? now, the devil 
Imo. To Dorothy, my woman, hie thee  preſuinly; 
Clot. His garment ? | 
Imo. I am fprighted with a fol. 

Frighted, and angred worſe Go, bid my woman 
Search for a jewel, that too caſually | 

Hath left mine arm— Lit was thy maſter's $, *Shrew 

me, 

If I would loſe it be a revenue 

Of any King in Europe. T do think, 

I ſaw 't this morning; confident I am, 

Laſt night” twas on my arm; I kiſſed it. 

I hope, it be not gone, t6 tell my Lord 


That ] kiſs aught but him. 


Piſ. Till not be loſt. 
Imo. I hope ſo. Go, and ſearch, 
Clot. You have abus'd me. 
His meaneſt garment 
Ino. Ay, I faid fo, Sir; 
If you will make *t an action, call witneſs toꝰt. 
Clit I will inform your father. 
Imo. Your mother too; ; 
She's my good lady; and will conceive, I hope, 
But the worſt of me. So leave you, Sir, 5 
To th' worſt of diſcontent. Exit. 
Clot. I'll be reveng'd. 
His meaneſt garment?— 


well. | [ Exit. 


9 Sir 7. Hanmer regulates this 1 —a jewel, that too caſually 


line thus; Hath lift my arm I i. e. too 
Aal made ſuch men. many chances of loſing it have 
Clot. How now ? ariſen from my careleſneſs. 
Imo. Piſanio! "  WarBuRTON, 


SCENE 


4 
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SCENE Wl 


Cbanges to Rome. 
Enter Poſthumus, and Philario. 


Poſs. EAR it not, Sir. I would; I were ſo ſure 


Io win the King. as I am bold, ior honour 
Will re: ain hers. 


Phil. What means do you make to him 7. 

Poft. Not any, but abide the change of time; 
Quake in the preſent, winter's ſtare, and wiſh,  - 
! That warmer days would come; in theſe feat d haſt, 
I barely gratify your love; they failing, 
I _ die much your debtor. 

ul. Your very goodneſs, and your company, 

Oo ys all can do. By this, your King | 
Hath heard of great Auguſtus ; Caius Lucius 
Will do 's commiſſion throughly. And, I think,; 
He'll grant the tribute; ſend the arrearages, 
E er look upon our Romans, whoſe en 
Is yet freſh in their grief. 

Poſt. 1 dd believe, 
Statiſt though I am none, nor like to be, 
That this ſhall prove a war; and you ſhall hear 
The legions, now in Gallia, ſooner landed 
In our not· fearing Britain, than have tidings 
Of any penny tribute paid. Our Countrymen 
Are men more order'd, than when Julius Cæſar 
Smil'd at their lack of ſkill, but found their courage 
Worthy his frowning at, Their diſcipline, 
Now * mingled with their courages, will make Kaon 


a inęled with their con- 


Their diſcipline, | 


rages —| The old folio has 2 Now wing led with their con- | 


raze: } awill make known. 
4 1 


| 


| 
| 
| * 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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3 To their approvers, they are ph ſuch 
That mend upon the world: 


SCENE VI. 
Enter Iachimo. 


Phil See, Iachino. 
Peaſt. Sure, the ſwift harts have poſted you by and; 
And winds of all the corners kiſs'd your fails, 
| To make your veſſel nimble, | | 
Phil. Welcome, Sir. | 
Poſt. J hope, the briefneſs of your anſwer made 
The ſpeedinefs of your Return. 
Jach. Your lady 
Is of the faireſt I e'er look'd upon. 
Pgft: And, therewithal, the beſt ; ot let her 9 
Look through a caſement to allure falſe hcarts, 
And be falſe with them: 
Tach: Here are letters for you. 
Poſt. Their tenour good, 1 truſt: 
lach, Tis very like. 
Poſt. Was Caius Lucius in the Britain Court, 
When you were there? 
Iach. He was expected then, 
But not approach d. 
Poſt. All is well yet. 
Sparkles this ſtone as it was wont, or is *t not 
Too dull for your good wearing? 
Jach, If I've loſt it, 
I ſhould have loſt the worth of it in gold; 
I'll make a journey twice as far, t' enjoy 
A ſecond night of ſuch ſweet ſhortneſs, which 
Was mine in Britain; ; for the ring is won. 


3 To their 5 i. e. to thoſe who try them. Warn, 


Ppt. 


* 


Poſt. The ſtone's too hard to come by, 
Tach. Not a whit, 
Your lady being ſo eaſy. 

Poſt. Make not, Sir, 

Your loſs your ſport. I hope, you know, that we | 
Muſt not continue friends. | | 
latch. Good Sir, we muſt, i 
If you keep covenant, Had I not brought | 
The knowledge of your miſtreſs home, I grant, A 
We were to queſtion farther ; but I now. | 
Profeſs myſelf the winner of her honour, | 
Together with your ring, and not the wronger | 
Of her, or you, having proceeded but 

By both your wills. 1:6, | 

Poſt. If you can make 't apparent | | 
Thar you have taſted her in bed, my hand 4 
And ring is yours ; if not, the foul opinion, | 
You had of her pure honour, gains, or loſes 
Your ſword or mine, or maſterleſs leaves both 
To who ſhall find them. 

Iach. Sir, my circumſtances me: 
Being ſo near the truth, as I will make them; | 
Muſt firſt induce you to believe; whoſe ſtrength 
I will confirm with oath, which, I doubt not, 
You'll give me leave to ſpare, when you ſhall find 
You need it not. | 

Poſt. Proceed. 

Tach. Firſt, her bed-chamber, 
Where, I confeſs, I ſlept not, but profeſs, 

Had that was well worth watching, it was hang*d 
With tapeſtry of filk and ſilver; the ſtory 

Proud CYeopatra, when ſhe met her Roman, 

And Cydnus ſwell'd above the banks, or for 
The preſs of boats, or pride.— A piece of work 


CO ——— — ́—— — ͤ—— — 


So | 


'4 And Cydnus /well'd above The preſs of boats, or pride. ] 
the banks, or for | This is am agreeable ridicule on 


Vor. VII. X poctical 


- 
— OO 


'gob 
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So bravely done, ſo rich, that it did ſtrive 

In workmanſhip, and value; which, I wonder'd, 
Could be fo rarely and exactly wrought, 

Since the true life ont wag——— 


Poſt. This is true 


And this you might have heard of here, by me, 


Or by ſome other. 
lach. More Particulars 


Muſt juſtify my knowledge. 


Poſt. So they muſt, 
Or do your honour injury. 


poetical exaggeration, which 
gives human paſſions to inani- 
mate things: and particularly, 
upon - what he himſelf writes in 
the foregoing play on this very 
ſubject. | 

And made 

The water which they beat, to 

olhbw faſter, 

"act's of their ſtrokes. 
But the ſatire is not only agree- 
ably turned, but very artfully 
employed ; as it 1s a plain indi- 
ation, that the ſpeaker is ſecretly 
mocking the credulity of his 
hearer, while he is endeavouring 
to perſuade him of his wife's fal- 
ſhood. The very ſame kind of 
ſatire we have again, on much 
the ſame occaſion, in 7e two 
Gentlemen of Verona, where the 
falſe Proteus ſays to his friend, of 
his friend's miſtreſs, 

Sand fhe hath cffer'd to the 
doom, 

Which'unrevers'd lands in ef- 

fectual force, 
A ſea of melting pearl, which 
ſome call tears. 
A certain gaiety of heart, which 
the ſpeaker ſtrives to conceal 


breaking out under a ſatire, by 


which he would infinuate to his 
friend the trifling worth of wo- 
man's tears. WARBURTON. 

It is eaſy to ſit down, and give 
our authour meanings which he 
never had. Shake/peare has no 
great right to cenſure poetical 
exaggeration, of which no poet is 
more frequently guilty, That he 
intended to ridicule his own lines 
is very uncertain, when there are 
no means of knowing which of 
the two plays was written firſt, 
The commentator has contented 
himſelf to ſuppoſe, that the fore- 
going play in his boo was the 
play of earlier compoſition, Nor 
1s the reaſoning better than the 
aſſertion, If the language of 
lachim?) be ſuch as ſhews him to 
be mocking the credibility of his 
hearer, his language is very im- 
proper, when his buſineſs was to 
deceive. But the truth is, that 
his language in ſuch as a ſkilful 
villain would naturally uſe, a 
mixture of airy triumph and ſe- 
rious depoſition. His gayety 
ſhews his ſeriouſneſs to be with- 
out anxiety, and his ſeriouſneſs 


proves his gayety to be without 


art. 


Jac h. 


ach. The chimney 
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e chamber; and the chimney - piece, 
n, bathing; never ſaw I figures 


5 So likely to report themſelves; the cutter 
Was as another nature dumb, out-went her; 


Motion and breath left out. 


Poſt. This is a thing, 


Which you might from relation likewiſe reap 3 
Being, as it is, much ſpoke of. | 

Iach. The roof o' th* chamber 
With golden cherubims is iretted : Th? andirons, 
I had forgot them, were two winking Cupids 
Of ſilver, each on one foot ſtanding, nicely 


Depending on their brands, 


Poſt. 7 This is her honour ? 
Let it be granted you have ſeen all this, 


Praiſe be to your remembrance, the deſcription 


$ So likely to report themſelves ;] 
So near to ſpeech. The [rahans 
call a portrait, when the likeneſs 
is remarkable, a ſpeaking picture. 
6 Was as another nature, 
DUMB ;—] This nonſenſe 


ſhould without queſtion be read 


and pointed thus, Ts 


Has as another nature DONE ; 
out-went her, 
Motion and breath left cut. 
7, e. has worked as exquiſitely, 
nay has exceeded her if you will 
put motion and breath out of the 
queſtion. WARBURTON, 
This emendation I think need- 
leſs. The meaning is this, The 
Sculptor was as nature, but as na- 
ture dumb; he gave every thing 
that nature gives, but breath and 
motion. In breath is included 
ſpeech. 
* This is her honour : 
Let it be granted you have ſeen 
all this, &c.] Tachimo impu- 


Of 


dently pretends to have carried 
his point; and in confirmation, 
is very minute in deſcribing to 


the huſband all the furniture and 


adornments of his wife's bed- 
chamber, But how is fine furni- 
ture any ways a Prince's ho- 
nour? It is an apparatus ſuitable 
to her dignity, but certainly 
makes no part of her character. 
It might have been calPd her fa- 
ther's honour, that her allotments 
were proportion'd to her rank 
and quality. I am perſuaded, 
the poet intended Poſthumus 
ſhould ſay ; This particular 
«« deſcription, which you make, 
« can't convince me that I have 
loſt my wager: Your memory 
is good; and ſome of theſe 
e things you may have learned 
„ from a third hand, or ſeen 
« yourſelf; yet I expe& proofs 
more direct and authentick,” 
I chink there is little queſtion but 

X 2 | LOS 
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Of what is in her chamber nothing ſaves 


The wages you have laid. 


Jach. Then, if you can 


Pulling out the Bracelet, 


Be pale, I beg but leave to air this jewel. See |— 


And now *tis up again. 


It muſt be married 


To that your diamond. I'll keep them. 


Poſt. Jove ! 


Once more let me behold it. Is it that, 


Which I left with her? 


lach. Sir, Ithank her, that. 
She ſtripp'd it from her arm. I ſee her yet, 
Her pretty action did out ſell her gift, 
And yet enrich'd it too; ſne gave it me, 
And ſaid, ſhe priz'd it once. | 

Poſt. May be, ſhe pluck'd it off 


To ſend it me. 


. Jach. She writes ſo to you? Doth ſhe ? 


Poſt. O, no, no, no. *Tis true, 


t00 : 


Ie is a baGiliſk unto mine eye, 


Here take this 
[ Gives the Ring. 


Kills me to look on *t; let there be no honour, 
Where there is beauty ; truth, where ſemblance ; love, 


Where there's another man. 


9 The vows of women 


Of no more bondage be, to where they're made, 
Than they are to their virtues, which is nothing; 


O, above meaſure falſe ! 


Phil. Have patience, Sir, 


And take your ring again : 


we ought to reſtore the place as 
I have done, ; 

— What's this t' her honour ? 

. THEOBALD. 

This emengation has been fol- 
lowed by both the ſucceeding 
editors, but I think it muſt be 
rejected. The expreſſion is iro- 
nical. Iachimo relates many par- 
ticulars, to which Po/tbumus an- 

ers with impatience, 
215i is ber ber. 


this knowled 


tis not yet won; 


That is, And the attainment of 
is to paſs for the 
corruption of her honour, 
if you can 

. Be pale, ] If you can 
forbear to fluſh your cheek with 
rape. | 

9 —T he voaus of women, &c.] 

The love vowed by women no 
more abides with him to whom it 
is vowed, than women adhere to 


It 


their virtue, 
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It may be probable, ſhe loſt it; or, 
Who knows, one of het women, being corrupted, 


Hath ſtol'n it from her, 
- Poſt. Very true. 


And ſo, I hope, he came by 't; - back 1 ring; 
Render to me ſome corporal ſign about her, 
More evident than this, for this was ſtole. 

Jach. By Jupiter, I had it from her arm. 

Paſt. Hark you, he ſwears ; by Fupiter he ſwears, 


*Tis true—nay, 


cep the ring—'tis truez * Pm 


fure, 


She could not loſe it; her attendants are 


All ſworn and honoutable. 


They induc'd to ſteal it 


And, by a ſtranger !—no, he hath enjoy*d her. 
The cognizance of her incontinency 


Is this; ſhe hath bought the name of Whore thus 


dearly ; 


There, take thy hire, and all the gende of hell 
Divide themſelves between you! \ 


Phil, Sir, be patient; 


This is not ſtrong enough to be believ'd, 
Of one perſuaded well 3 


Poſt. Never talk on't; 


She hath been colted by bim. | 


Iach. * you ſeek 


Pm ſure 
She a not liſe it; her at- 
tendants are | 
All” honourable ; they induc'd to 
feeal it! 

And, by a firanger ! —w,—] 
The abſurd concluſions of jea- 
louſy are here admirably painted 
and expoſed, Peſbumus, on 
the credit of a bracelet, and an 
oath of the party concerned, 
judges "againſt all appearances 
from the intimate knowledge of 
his wife's honour, that ſhe was 
| falſe to his bed; and grounds 
that judgment, at laſt, upon 
much leſs appearances of the ho- 


X3 


nour of her attendants. Now 
common ſenſe, from his beliet of 
the honour of his wife's attend- 
ants, ſhould either haue made 
him conclude in favour of hers 3 _ 
or if be rejected the much ſtrong- 
er appearances of honour in her, 
he ſhould, at the ſame time, have 
rejected thoſe much weaker in 
her attendants. But Shakeſpeare 
knew at what diſtance reaſon and 
Je are wont to be, and has, 
therefore, made them keep their 
diſtance here, WAR BURTON. 

* The cognizance——] The 
badge; the token; the viſible 


proof, 
bs For 
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For further ſatisfying, under her breaſt, | 
3 Worthy the preſſing, lies a mole, right proud 
Of that moſt delicate lodging. By my lite, 
J kiſt it; and it gave me preſent hunger 
To feed again, though full. You do remember 
This ſtain upon her ? 
Poſt. Ay, and it doth confirm 8 
Another ſtain, as big as hell can hold, 
Were there no more but it: 5 
Jach. Will you hear more? 
Poſt. Spare your arithmetick. ' 
Count not the turns: once, and a million! 
Tach, I'll be ſworn 
P-jt. No ſwearing: _- 
If you will (wear you have not done 't, you lye. 
And I will kill thee. if thou doſt deny 
Thou'ſt made me cuckold, 
Ia B. Ill deny nothing, 
Poſt. O, that I had her here, to tear her limb- 
meal! 
I will go there, and do 't i' th Court; before 
Her father l' do ſomething 
Phil. Quite beſides 
The government of patience! You have won ; 
Let's follow hi, and pervert the preſent wrath 
He hath againſt himſclt. 
Jach, With all my heart. | Exeunt. 


[ Exit. 


enn VIE 


Re-enter Poſthumus. 


Poſt. Is there no way for men to be, but women 
Muſt be half-workers? we are baſtards all; 


_ 3 Worthy the Srefing—) Thus folio reads, 
the modern editions. The old JW#orthy her profiing,— 


And 
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And that moſt venerable man, which I 

Did call my father, was I know not where, 

When I was ſtampt. Some coyner with his tools 

Made me a counterfeit ; yet my mother ſeem'd 

The Dian of that time; ſo doth my wife 

The non-pareil of this—Oh vengeance, vengeance ! 

Me of my lawful pleaſure ſhe reſtrain'd, 

And pray*d me, oft, forbearance; did it with 

A pudency ſo roſy, the ſweet view on 'c 

Might well have warm'd old Saturn that I thought 

her 

As chaſte, as unſunn'd ſnow. Oh, all the Devils! 

This yellow Jachimo in an hour was 't not ? 

Or leſs—at firſt ? Perchance, he ſpoke not, but 

Like a full-acorn'd Boar, a German one, 

Cry'd, oh! and mounted; found no oppoſition 

But what he look'd for ſhould oppoſe, and ſhe 

Should from encounter guard. Could I find out 

The woman's part in me! For there's no motion 

That tends to vice in man, but, I affirm, 

It is the woman's part; bt lying, note it, 

The woman's; flattering, hers; deceiving, hers; 

Luſt, and rank thoughts, hers, hers; revenges, hers; 

Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, diſdain, 

Nice longings, ſlanders, mutability: 

All faults that may be nam'd, nay, that hell knows, 

Why, hers, in part, or all; but rather all. For 
even to vice 

They are not conſtant, but are changing ſtill 

One vice, but of a minute old, for one | 

Not half ſo old as that. PII write againſt them, 

Deteſt them, curſe them; yer 'tis greater ſkill, 

In a true hate, to pray, they have their Will; 

The very Devils cannot plague them better. Exit. 
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ACT W. SCENE I. 
Cymbeline's Palace. 5 


Enter, in State, Cymbeline, Queen, Cloten, and 
Lords at one door; and at another Caius Lucius and 
attendants. 


CYMBELIN E. 


OW ſay, what would Auguſtus Cæſur with us? 
Luc. When Fulius Ceſar, whole remembrance 
et | : 
Lives in men's W and will to ears and tongues 
Be theme, and hearing ever, was in this Britain, 
And conquer'd it, Caſſbelan, thine uncle, 
Famous in Cæſar's praiſes, no whit leſs 
Than in his feats deſerving it, for him, 
And his ſucceſſion, granted Rome a Tribute, 


Yearly three thouſand pounds; which by thee lately | 
Is left untender'd. 


Queen. And, to kill the marve], 
Shall be ſo ever. x 

Clot. There be many Cæſars, 
Ere ſuch another Julius: Britain is 
A world by 't ſelf; and we will nothing pay 
For wearing our own noſes. 

Queen. That opportunity, | 
Which then they had to take from 's, to reſume 
We have again. Remember, Sir, my Liege, 
The Kings your anceſtors : together with 
The nat'ral Brav'ry of your iſle ; which ſtands, 
As Neptun?'s Park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks unſcalable, and roaring waters; 


1 


+ With rocks urſcalabli, ] old editions have, | 
This reading is Hanmer's, The  JWWith oaks unſcalable,— 


4 . 
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With Sands, that will not bear your enemies boats, 


But ſuck them up to tl? top · maſt. A kind of Con- 


queſt 
Cæſar made here, but made not here his brag 


Of, came, and /aw, and overcame. With ſhame, 
The firſt, that ever touch'd him, he was carried 


From off our coaſt, twice beaten ; and his ſhipping, 


5 Poor ignorant baubles, on our terrible ſeas, 
Like egg-ſhells mov'd upon their ſurges, crack'd 
As eakily *gainſt our rocks. For joy whereof, 
The fam'd Cafſtbelan, who was once at point, 
Oh, giglet fortune! to maſter Cæſar's ſword, 
Made Lud's town with rejoicing, fires bright, 
And Britons ſtrut with courage. 

Clot. Come, there's no more Tribute to be paid. 
Our Kingdom is ſtronger than it was at that time; 
and, as I ſaid, there is no more ſuch Cæſars; other of 
them may have crook'd noſes, but, to awn ſuch ftrait 
arms, none, 

Cym. Son, let your mother end. | 

Clot. We have yet many among us can gripe as 
hard as Caſſibelan; I do not ſay, I am one; but I 
have a hand. — Why, Tribute? Why ſhould we pay 
Tribute ? if Cæſar can hide the Sun from us with a 
blanker, or put the Moon in his pocket, we will pay 
him Tribute for light; elſe, Sir, no more Tribute, 
pray you now. 

m. You muſt know, 

Till the injurious Roman did extort 


This tribute from us, we were free. Caſar's ambi- | 


tion, 
Which ſwell'd ſo much, cant it did almoſt ſtreteh 
The ſides o th? world, * againſt all colour, here 
Did put the yoke upon's; which to ſhake off, 


5 Pcor ignorant baubles,] Ig- nature of our boiſterous ſeas, 
norant, for of no uſe. Wax z. ———azainft all colour, —] 


Rather unacquainted with the Without any pretence of right. 


Becomes 
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Becomes a warlike people, which we reckon 
Ourſelves to be. We do. Say then to Cæſar, 
Our anceſtor was that Mulmutius, which | 
Ordain'd our Laws, whoſe uſe the ſword of Cæſar 
 Hath too much mangled ; whoſe repair and franchiſe 

Shall, by the power we hold, be our good deed, 
Though Rome be therefore angry : Mulmutius made 

| our laws, 
Who was the firſt of Britain which did put 
His brows within a golden Crown, and call'd 
Himſelf a King. | 

Luc. Pm ſorry, Cymbeline, 
That I am to pronounce Auguſtus Ceſar, 

Cæſar, that hath more Kings his ſervants, than 
Thyſelf domeſtick Officers, thine enemy. 

Receive it from me then. War and Confufion 
In Cæſar's name pronounce I *gainſt thee : look 
For Fury, not to be reſiſted. Thus defy'd, 

I thank thee for myſelf. 

Cym. Thou *rt welcome, Caius; 
Thy Cz/ar knighted me; my youth I ſpent 
Much under him : of him I gather'd honour, 

Which he to ſeek of me again, perforce 
Behoves me keep at utterance. 7? I am perfect, 
That the Pannonians and Dalmatians, for 
Their Liberties, are now in arms : a Precedent 
Which, not to read, would ſhew the Britons cold: 
So Cæſar ſhall not find them. 

Luc. Let proof ſpeak. 

Clot. His Majeſty bids you welcome. Make paſ- 
time with us a day or two, or longer: If you ſeek us 
afterwards on other terms, you ſhall find us in our 
ſalt-water girdle z if you beat us out of it, it is yours; 
if you fall in the adventure, our crows ſhall fare the 
better for you; and there's an end. 

6 —keep at utterance.—] 7,e. poſition, 


at extreme diſtance. Wars. f cond ae perfect, Jam 


More properly, in a ſtate of well informed. 
hoſtile defiance, and deadly op- 


Luc. 
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Luc. So, Sir. 


Om. I know your maſter's pleaſure, and he mine: 
All the Remain is, Welcome. - [Encunt. 


s EN ] ²ͤ 
Enter Piſanio, reading a Letter. 


Piſ. How? of adultery ? wherefore write you not 
What monſters her accuſe? Leonatus! 
Oh maſter, what a ſtrange infection 
Is fall'n into thy ear? * wha: falſe alan, 
As pois'nous-tongu'd, as handed. hath prevail'd 
On thy too ready Hearing !—Diſloyal ? no, 
She's puniſh*d for her truth; and undergoes 
More God: Jeſs-like, than wife-like, ſuch ; aſſaults 
As would take in ſome virtue. Oh, my maſter! 
Thy mind to her is now as low, as were 
Thy fortunes. How ? that I ſhould murder her? 
Upon the love and truth and vows, which I 
Have made to thy Command !—I, her !—her blood! 
If it be ſo to do good ſervice, never 
Let me be counted ſerviceable. How look I, 
That I ſhould ſeem to lack humanity, 
So much as this fact comes to? Do't——be letter, 


Reading. 


That I have ſent her, by ber own command 

Shall give thee opportunity. Damn'd paper! 
Black as the ink that's on thee : ſenſeleſs bauble! 
Art thou a fœdarie for this act, and look*ſt 

So virgin- like without? Lo, here ſhe comes. 


8 hat fall Italian, cion of Lalian poiſons yet more 
2p pois nous-tongu'd, as banded,] common. 
About Shakeſpeare's time, the 9 —take in Jome virtue, — ] 
practice of poiſoning was very To take in a town, is to conquer 
common in Vas), and the ſuſpi- it, 


' 


Euer | 


— — E 


— — ———_s 


| 
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Enter Imogen. 


I'm ignorant in what I am commanded. 

Imo. How now, Piſanio ? 

Piſ. Madam, here is a letter from my Lord. 

Imo. Who! thy Lord? that is my Lord Leonatus. 
Oh, learn'd, indeed, were that aſtrologer, 
That knew the ftars, as I his characters: 


He'd lay the Future open. 


You good Gods, 


Let what is here contain'd reliſh of love, 

Of my Lord's health, of his content: — yet not, 
That we two are aſunder ;—let that grieve him! 
Some griefs are medicinable; that is one of them, 
For it doth phyſick love ;—of his content, 

All but in that. Good wax, thy leave. * Bleſt be 
You bees, that make theſe locks of counſel! Lovers, 


And men in dang'rous bonds, pray not alike. 


Though forfeitures you caſt in priſon, yer 
You claſp young Cupid's tables. Good news, Gods! 


1 Oh, learn d, indeed, were 
that ecflrsloger, c.] This 

was a very natural thought. She 
muſt needs be ſuppoſed, in her 


cCircumſtances, to be extremely 


ſolicitous about the future ; and 
deſirous of coming to it by the 
aſſiſlance of that ſuperſtition. 
WARBUR TOR. 
For it aoth phyfick Be — 
That is, grief for abſence, keeps 
Howe in health and vigour, 
3 Bleſt be 
You bees, that make thrſe locks 
of counſel ! Lovers, 
And men in dang'rous bonds, 
pray not alike, 
Though forfeitures you caſt in 
priſon, yet 


You claſp young Cupid's tables.] 
Here ſeems to be ſome corrup- 
tion, Opening the letter ſhe 


gives a benediciion to the bees, 
with whoſe wax it was ſealed, 


then makes a reflection, the bees 
have no ſuch grateful remem- 
brance from men who have ſealed 
bonds which put their liberty 
in danger, and are ſent to pri- 
ſon if they forſeit; but wax is not 
made terrible to lovers, by its 
effect on debtors. I read there- 
fore, 

7 hough forfeitares them caſſ in 

priſen, yet ; 
We claſp young Cupid's tables, 
You and ym. are, in the old 


angular hand, much alike. 


[ Read- 
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(Reading. , 
USTICE, and your father*s wrath, ſkould he take 

me in his Dominion, could not be ſo cruel to me; as 
you, ob the deareſt of creatures, would even renew me 
with your eyes, Take notice, that 1 am in Cambria, at 
Milford-Haven : what your own love will out of _ this - 
adviſe you, follow. So, he wiſhes you all happineſs, that 
remains loyal to his vor, and your increaſing in love; 


Leonatus Poſthumus. 


Oh, for a horſe with wings! Hearſt thou, Piſanio? 
He is at Milford-Haven. Read, and tell me | 
How far *risthither. If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I - 
Glide thither in a day? Then, true P:/anio, 
Who long'ſt like me to ſee thy Lord; who long' ſt.— 
O let me bate - but not like me yet long' ſt 
But in a fainter kind oh, not like me; 
For mine's beyond, beyond—Say, and ſpeak thick; 
Love's counſellor ſhould fill the bores of Hearing 
To th' ſmoth'ring of the Senſe=———how far it is 
To this ſame bleſſed Milford: and, by th* way, 
Tell me how Wales was made ſo happy, as | 
I' inherit ſuch a haven. But, firſt of all, 
How may we ſteal from hence? and for the gap 
That we ſhall make in time, from our hence going 
Till our return, Vexcuſe—but firſt, how get hence? 
Why ſhould excuſe be born, or ere begot ? 
We'll talk of that hereafter. Pr'ythee, ſpeak, 
How many ſcore of miles may we well ride 
. *Twixt hour and hour? 

Piſ. One ſcore *twixt ſun and ſun, 
Madam, 's enough for you: and too much too; 

Imo. Why, one that rode to 's execution, man, 
Could never go ſo flow, I've heard of riding wagers, 


4 byal 70 bit wow, and your to hit vew and you ; ; increa ng in 


Where 


increaſing i in love ;] 1 read, Legal love. 
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Where horſes have been nimbler than the ſands 
That run i th? clock's behalf. But this is fool'ry. 
Go, bid my woman feign a ſickneſs ; ſay, 

She'll home t her father: and provide me, preſently 
A riding ſuit ; no coſtlier than would fit 


? A Franklin's houſewife, 


Piſ. Madam, you'd beſt conſider. 
Imo. I ſee before me, man, nor here, nor here, 
Nor what enſues, but have a fog in them, 


That I cannot look thro”. 


Do as I bid thee ; there's no more to ſay ; 
Acceſſible is none but Milford way. 


5 That run i' th? clock's be- 
half. J This fantaſtical 
expreſſion means no more than 
fand in an hour-glaſs, uſed. to 
meaſure time. WarBuRTON. 
s A Franklin's houſewife.] A 


Franklin is literally a freebolder, - 
with a ſmall eſtate, neither villain 


nor vaſſal. 
7 1 fee before me, man, nor 
Bere, nor here, 

Nor what enſues ; but have a 

fog in them, 

That I cannot look thro, ] 
Where is the ſubſtantive, to 
which this relative plural, chem, 
can poſſibly have any reference? 
There is none; and the ſenſe, 

ewell as grammar, is defective. 
I have ventur'd to reftore, againſt 
the authority of the printed co- 
pies, | 


That I cannot look bro. 


Imogen would ſay, Don't talk 
** of conſidering, man; I nei- 


* ther ſee preſent events, nor 


* conſequences ; but am in a 
% miſt of fortune, and refoly'd 


but have a fag in bon, 


Away, I pr'ythee, 
[ Exeunt, 
SCENE 


% to proceed on the project de- 
% termin'd,”” In hen, means, in 
proſpect, within ſight, before my 
eyes. T HEOBALD. 

I ſee before me, man: nor here 

nor there, 

Nor what enſues, BUT have a 

fog in them, 

That I cannot look thro, —— | 
Shake/pear ſays ſhe can ſee be- 
fore her, yet on which ſide ſo- 
ever ſhe looks, there 1s a fog 
which ſhe cannot ſee thro', This 
nonſenſe is occaſioned by the cor- 
rupt reading of, BUT have a fog. 
for, THAT have a g; and 
then all is plain. I ſee before 
me, (ſays ſhe) for there is no fog 
on any ſide of me which I can- 
not ſee thro', Mr. Theobald 
objects to a fog in them, and aſks 
for the ſubſtantive ts which the 
relative plural [Taz] relates. 
The ſubftantive 1s places, implied 
in the words here, there, and 
auhat enſues > for not to know 
that Sh Aepear perpetually takes 
theſe liberties of grammar, is 


knowing nothing of his * 


E T 


\ 
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SC WE... 


Changes to a Foreſt with a Cave, in Wales. 7 
Enter Bellarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus. 
Bel. Goodly day! not to keep houſe, with ſuch 


To morning's holy office. 


Whoſe roof*s as low as ours. See, boys! 
this gate 
Inſtructs you how t adore the heav'ns; and bows you 


Gates of monarchs 


Are arch'd ſo high, that Giants may jet through 
And keep * their impious Turbants on, without 


Good- morrow to the Sun. 


Hail, thou fair heaven! 


We houſe i' th* rock, yet uſe thee not ſo hardly 


As prouder livers do. 
Guid. Hail, heaven! 
Arv. Hail, heaven! 


— 


Bel. Now for our mountain ſport, up to yond hill. 
Your legs are young: I'll tread theſe flats. Conſider, 
When you, above, perceive me like a crow, 

That it is place which leſſens and ſets off. 
And you may then revolve what tales I told you, 


Of Courts, of Princes, of the tricks in war, 


9 This ſcrvice is not ſervice, ſo being done, 


So that there is no need for his 
ſtrange ſtuff of a Fog in Ken. 

WaRrBURTON, 

This paſſage may, in my opinion, 

be very eaſily underſtood, with- 


out any emendation, The lady 


ſays, I can ſee neither one way nor 
other, before me nor b:hind me but 
all the ways are covered with an 
imjenetrable fog, There are ob- 
jections inſuperable to all that I 
can propoſe, and fince reaſon can 
give me no counſel, I will re- 


ſolve at once to follow my incli- 
nation, | 
their impious Turbants on, ] 
The idea of a giant was, among 
the readers of romances, who 
were almoſt all the readers of 
thoſe times, always confounded 
with that of a Saracen. 
9 "his ſervice is not "ſervice, 
&c.] In war it is not ſufficient to 
do duty well; the advantage riſes 
not from the act, but the ac- 
ceptance of the aQ,. | 
But 
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But being ſo allow'd. To apprehend thus, 

Draws us a profit from all things we ſee: | 

And often, to our comfort, ſhall we find 

The ſharded beetle in a ſafer hold, 

Than is the full-wing'd eagle. Oh, this life 

Is nobler than attending for a check ; 

Richer, * than doing nothing for a bauble 3 

Prouder, than ruſtling in unpaid · for ſilk: 

Such gain the cap of him, that makes them Fine, 

Yer keeps his book uncroſs'd. No life to ours. 
Gzid. Out of your proof you ſpeak; we, poor, 


unfledg'd, 


Have never wing' d from view o' th* neſt; not know not 


What air's from home. 


Haply, this life is beſt, 


If quiet life is beſt; ſweeter to you, 

That have a ſharper known ; well correſponding 
With your tiff age; but unto us, it is 

A cell of ign'rance ; travelling a- bed; 

A priſon, for a debtor that nor dares 


3 To ftride a limit. 


Arv. What ſhould we ſpeak of, 
When we are old as you? when we ſhall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December ? how, 
In this our pinching Cave, ſhall we diſcourſe 
The freezing hours away? We have ſeen nothing; 
We're beaſtiy; z ſubtle as the fox for prey, 


— doing noi birg for 

a bauble ;] 7. e. vain titles 

of honour gained by an idle at- 
tendance at court, But the Ox- 


ford Editor reads, for a brite. 


WarBURTON. 

The Oxford Editor knew the 

reaſon of the alteration, though 

his cenſurer knew it not- The 
old edition reads, 

Richor, than doing nothing for 


4 b 


Of Babe, ſome corrector made 


bauble ; and Hanmer thought 


himſelf equally authoriſed to 
make. bribe. I think babe can- 
not be right. 

* To firige a limit.] To over- 

pals his bound. 

3 What ſhould we ſpeak of, ] 
This dread of an old age, unſup- 
plied with matter for diſcourſe 

und meditation, is a ſentiment 
natural and noble. No Rate can 
be more deſtitute than- that of 
him who, when the delights of 
ſenſe forſake him, has no plea- 
ſures of the mind, : 
Like 
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Like warlike as the wolf, for what we eat; 
Our valour is to chaſe what flies; our cage 
We make a quire, as doth the priſon'd bird, 
And fing our bondage freely. 
Bel. How you ſpeak |! 
Did you but know the city's uſuries, 
And felt them knowingly ; the art o' th* Court, 
As hard to leave, as keep, whoſe top to climb, 
Is certain falling, or ſo ſlipp'ry, that 
The fear's as bad as falling ; the toil of war, 
A pain, that only ſcems to ſeek out danger 
I th! name of fame and honour, which dies i“ th? 
ſearch, ©: 
And hath ſo oft a ſland'rous epitaph, 
As record of fair act; nay, many time, 
Doth ill deſerve, by doing well : what's worſe, 
Muſt curt'ſy at the cenſure. Oh, boys, this ſtory 
The world may read in me : my body's mark'd 
With Roman ſwords; and my Report was once 
Firſt with the beſt of note; Cymbeline lov'd me, 
And when a ſoldier was the theam, my name 
Was not far off; then was I as a tree, 
Whoſe boughs did bend with fruit, but in one 
night, | | 
A ſtorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mellow hangings, nay;wy leaves, . 
And left me bare to weather. 
Guid. Uncertain favour! | 
Bel. OY being nothing, as I have told you 
oft, N 
But that two villains, whoſe falſe oaths prevail'd 
Before my perfect honour, ſwore to Cymbeline, 
| was confed' rate with the Romans; ſo, | 
Follow'd my baniſhment ; and, theſe twenty years, 
This rock and theſe demeſnes have been my world 
Where I have liv*d-at honeſt freedom; pay'd 
More pious debts to heaven, than in all 


Vol. VII. The 
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The fore end of my time. But, up to th* mountains 
This is not hunters' language; he, that ſtrikes 
The venilon firſt, ſhall be the lord o' th' feaſt; 

To him the other two ſhall miniſter, | 

And we will fear no poiſon, which attends 


In place of greater State. 


I' meet you in the valleys. [ Exeunt Guid. and Arvir. 


How hard it is to hide the {1 


rks of nature! 


Theſe boys know little they are Sons to th' King ; 
Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. 
They think, they're mine: and tho' train'd up thus 


meanly 


* F th' Cave, whereon the Bow their thoughts do hit 
The roof of Palaces ; and nature prompts them, 


1 Cave, &c.] Mr. Pope 
reads, | 
Here in the Cave, wherein their 
thoughts do hit N 
T he roof of Palaces ; —— 


but the ſentence breaks off im- th 


perfectly. The old editions read, 


DP th Cave, whereon the Bo 


their thoughts do hit, &c. 
Mr, Rowe ſaw this likewiſe was 
faulty; and therefore mended it 
thus : 

T t}* Cave, where, on h Bow 

their thoughts do hit, &c. 
T think, it ſhould be, only with 
the alteration of one letter, and 
the addition of another; 

T th Cave, there, on the Brow, 
And ſo the grammar and ſyntax 
of the ſentence is compleat. We 
call the arching of a cavern, or 
overhanging of a h 11, metapho- 
rically, the Brew ; and in like 
manner the Greets and Latins uſed 
coc, and Sapercilium. THEOB. 
th trained up thus meanty, 

J Cave, THERE ON THE 


In 


'BROW,—] The old editions 
read, I' th' Cave WHEREON THE 
BOW ; Which, tho' very corrupt, 
will direct us to the true reading, 
which, when rightly pointed, is 
us, 

— tha trained up thus meanly. 
P th Cave WHEREIN THEY 
300 — | 
7. e. thus meanly brought up. 
Yet in this very Cave, which is 
ſo low that they muſt bow or 
bend in entering it, yet are their 
thoughts fo pa fu. Oc. This 
is the antitheſis. Belarius had 
ſpoken before of the lowneſs of 
this cave, 
A goodly day! not to keep houſe 
with ſuch 
M boſe roof's as low as our:: 
fee, boys ! this gate 
In/truds you how t adore tht 
beau n; and bewys you 
To morning's holy office. WAR3B. 
- Hanmer reads, 
P th Cave, here in this brow. 
I think the reading is this, p ft 
- 1 
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In ſimple and low things, to prince it, much 
Beyond the trick of others. This Paladour, - 
The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, wham 
The King his father call'd Guiderius, Fove ! 
When on my three- foot ſtool J fit, and tell 
The warlike feats I've done, his ſpirits fly out 
Into my ſtory: ſay, thus mine enemy fell, 
« And thus I ſet my foot on 's neck even then 
The princely blood flows in his cheek, he ſweats, 
Strains his young nerves, and puts himſelf in poſture 
That acts my words, The younger brother Cadal, 
Once, Arviragus, in as like a figure 
Strikes life into my ſpeech, and ſhews much more 
His own conceiving. Hark, the game is rouz d. 
Oh Cymbeline ! heav'n and my conſcience know, 
Thou didſt unjuſtly baniſh me; whereon, 
At three and two years old 5 I ſtole theſe babes; 
Thinking to bar thee of ſucceſſion, as 
Thou rett'ſt me of my lands. Euripbile, 
Thou well: 20s nurſe; they take thee for their mo- 
ther, 
And every day do honour to her Grave; 
Myſelf Belarius, that am Morgan call'd, 


Q © Vw tz» ww 


. They take for natural father. The game's up. [ Exit, 
T1Þ Cave, ar ber in the Bew, 5 1 flale theſe babes ;} Shakes © 
's | &c. ſpeare ſeems to intend Belarius 
d That is, they are trained up for a good character, yet he 
"- in the cave, where their thoughts makes him forget the injury 


in hitting the boxw, or arch of their 
habitation, hit the roofs of pa- 
laces, In other words, though 
their condition is low, their 


thoughts are high. The ſentence 


is at laſt, as Theobald remarks, 
abrupt, but perhaps not leſs ſuit- 
able to Shak j 

whether Dr. #arburter's conjec- 
ture be not better than mine. 


* 


Y 2 


are. I know not 


which he has done to the young 
princes, whom he has robbed of 
a kingdom only to rob their fa- 
ther of heirs. 

The latter part of this ſolilo- 
quy is very inartificial, there be- 
ing no particular reafan why Be- 
larius ſhould now tell to himſelf 
what he could not know better 


by telling it. 
8 CEN E 


4 CYMBELINE. 
e BSE IV; 


Enter Piſanio, and Imogen. 
Ino. Thou told'ſt me, when we came from horſe, 
the place 1 1 
Was near at hand. Ne'er long'd my mother ſo 
To ſce me firft, as I have now. Piſanio, Man, 
Where is Peſttumus? What is in thy mind, 
That makes thee ſtare thus? wherefore breaks that ſigh 
From th' inward of thee ? one, put painted thus, 
Would be interpreted a thing perplex'd 
Beyond felf-explication. Put thyſelf 
Into a *haviour of leſs fear, ere wildneſs 
Vonquiſh my ſtaider ſenſes. What's the matter? 
Why tender'ſt thou that paper to me, with 
A look untender? if*t be ſummer news, 
Smile to 't before; if winterly, thou need'ſt 
But keep that count'nance ſtill. My huſband's hand? 
That * drug damn'd Italy hath out craftied him, 
And he's at ſome hard Ppint. Speak, man; ay 
tongue 
May take off lome eee f which to read 
Would be &en mortal to me. | 
Piſ. Plenie you, read; 
And you ſhall find me, wretched man, a thing 
The moſt ien of fortune. 


Imogen reads. | 
T HY mifireſs, Piſanio, bath play'd the ſtrumpet in 


bed : the teſtrmonies whereof lie bleeding in me. 
I ſpeak not out of weak ſurmiſes, but from proof as ſtrong 
as my grief, and as certain as I expect my revenge. That 


6 —drvg-damwd—] This is another alluſion to 7talian poiſons. 
| part 


5 
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part thou, Piſanio, muſs alt for mes If thy faith be 
not tainted with the breach of hers, let thine hands take 
away ber life: I ſhall: give thee opportunity. at Milford- 
Haven. Sbe hath my letter for the purpoſe ; where, if 
thou fear to ſtrike, and to make me ceriain it is done, 
thou art the Pander to ber diſhonour, and equal'y to me 


difloyal. 3 


Piſ. What ſhall I need to draw my ſword? the paper 
Hath cut her throat already. No, *tis ſlander 
Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword, whole tongue 
Out- venoms all the worms of Nile; whoſe breath 
Rides on the poſting winds, and doth belye | 
All corners of the world. Kings, Queens, and? ſtates, 
Maids, matrons, nay, the ſecrets of the Grave 
This viperous ſlander enters. What chear, Madam ? 

Imo. Falſe to his bed ! what is it to be falſe? 

To lie in watch there, and to think on him ? 

To weep 'twixt clock and clock? if ſleep charge na- 
ture, 5 | | 

To break it with a fearful dream of him, 

And cry myſelf awake? That's falſe to's bed! is't? 

Piſ. Alas, god lady - 

Imo. I talſe ? thy conſcience witneſs, Iachimo, 
Thou didſt accuſe him of incontinency, 

Thou then look'dſt like a villain : now, methinks, ' 
Thy favour's good enough. Some Jay of Day, 
9 Whoſe mother was her painting, bath betray'd him: 
Poor I am ſtale, a garment out of faſhion ; 

And, for Pm richer than to hang by th' walls, 


I muſt 
7 -fkates,] Perſons 9 Wheſe moTHrR was bir 
of higheſt rank. fainting,—) This puzzles 


8 Some Jay of Italy] There Mr. Theobald much: he thinks it 
is a prettineſs in this expreſſion, may ſignify 2rho/6 n other was a 
Put la, in Italian, ſignifying both bird of the ſame feather ; or that 
a Jay and a Whore, I ſuppoſe it ſhould be read, avho/e mother 
from the gay feathers of that «va: her planting, What all this 
bird, Wäak BURTON. means I know not. In Mr. Row's 
99 2 Y 3 edition 
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1 muſt be ript. To pieces with me. Oh, 
Men's vows are women's traitors. All good Seeming 
By thy revolt, oh huſband, ſhall be thought 


Put on for villainy z not born where 't 
But worn, a bait for ladies. 


grows; 


Pi/. Good Madam, hear me 

Imo. True honeſt men being heard, like falſe #reas, 
Were in his time thought falſe : and Sinon's Weeping 
Did ſcandal many a holy tear; took pity 


From moſt ttue wretchedneſs. 
Wilt lay the leven to all pro 
Goodly, and gallant, ſhall be falſe and 


So thou, Poſſ bumus, 
per men; 
perjur'd, 


From thy great fail. Come, fellow, be chou honeſt, 
Do thou thy maſter's bidding: when thou ſeeſt him, 


A lit. le witneſs my obedience. 


Look |! 


1 draw the ſword myſelf, take it, and hit 
The innocent manſion of my love, my heart; 


edition the M in mother happen- 
ing to be re erſed at the preſs, it 
came out Wither. And what 
was very ridiculous, Glan em - 
ployed himſelf (properly enough 
indeed) in finding a meaning for 
it. In ſhort, the true word is 
MEETHER, a north country word, 
ſignifying beauty. So that the 
ſenſe of, ber meether was her 
painting, is, that ſhe had only an 
appearance of beauty, for which 
ſhe was beholden to her paint. 
WARBURTON, 
The word meet ber I never 1ead 
nor heard. The preſent reading. 
J think, may ſtand ; /ome jay of 


Italy, made by art the creature, 


not of nature, but of painting. 


In this ſenſe painting may be not 


improperly termed her mob-r. 
1 — -$ thou, Poſthumous, 
Wilt lay the lesen 10 all tr aper 
| men; When Poſthumus 
thought his wife falſe, he unjuſt» 


ly ſcandalized the whole ſex, His 
wife here, under the ſame im- 
preſſions of his infide'ity, attend- 
ed with more provoking circum- 
ſtances, acquits his ſex, and lays 
the fault where it was due. The 
t paints from nature. This 

15 life and manners. The man 
thinks it a diſhonour to the ſupe- 
riority of his underſtanding to be 
jilted, and therefore flatters his 
vanity into a conceit that the diſ- 
grace was inevitable from the ge- 
neral infidelity cf the ſex. The 
woman, on the contrary, not 
imagining her credit to be at all 
affected in the matter, never ſeeks 
out for ſo extravagant a conſola- 
tion; but at once eaſes her a- 
lce and her grief, by lay ing the 
crime an damage at the door of 
ſome obnoxious coquet. WAxB. 

Hanmer reads, 4 

lay the level 
without any nec-flity, 


Fear 


—— 
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Fear not, *tis empty of all things, but grief ; 


Thy maſter is not there; who was, indeed, 
The riches of it. Do his Bidding, ſtrike; 
Thou may'ſt be valiant in a better cauſe, 
But now thou ſcem'ſt a coward. 

Piſ. Hence, vile inſtrument! 
Thou ſhalt not damn my hand. 

Imo. Why, I muſt die; 
And, if I do not by thy hand, thou art 
No ſervant of thy maſter's. Gainſt ſelf-ſlaughter 
There is a prohibition ſo divine, 
That cravens my weak hand: come, here's my heart— 
Something 's afore *t—ſoft, ſoft, we'll no defence; 

| | Opening ber breaſt, 

Obedient as the ſcabbard !——What is here? 


The Scriptures of the loyal Leonatus 


All turn'd to Hereſy ? away, away, = 
{ Pulling his letters out of her boſom. 

Corrupters of my faith ! you ſhall no more 

Be ſtomachers to my heart : thus may poor fools 

Believe falſe teachers: tho? thoſe, that are betray d, 

Do feel the treaſon ſharply, yet the traitor 

Stands in worle caſe of woe. And thou, Poſthumys, 

That ſet'ſt my diſobedience *gainſt the King, 

And mad'ſt me put into contempt the ſuits. 

Of princely fellows, ſhalt hereafter find, 

It is no act of common paſſage, but 

A train of rareneſs : and I grieve myſelf, 

To think, when thou ſhalt be diſedg'd by her 

3 Whom now thou tir*ſt on, how thy memory 

Will then be pang'd by me. —Pr'ythee, diſpatch ; 

The lamb entreats the butcher. Where's thy knife? 

Thou art too (low to do thy maſter's bidding, 

When I deſire it too. 

Piſ. O gracious Lady ! 


Something *s afore 't—)] The, A hawk is ſaid to tire upon that 
old copy reads, Something's afoot. which he pecks; from tirer, 

3 Whom now thou tir t on,. —] French. 5 
(> Since 
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Since I receiv*'d command to do this buſineſs, 
I have not ſlept one wink. 

Imo. Do 't, and to bed then. 

Piſ. I'll wake mine eye- balls firſt. 

Imo Wherefore then 
Didſt under ake it? why haſt thou abus'd 
So many miles, with a pretence? this place ? 
Mine action? and thine own? our horſes* labour? 
The time inviting thee ? the perturb'd Court, 
For my being abſent ? whereuuto I never 
Purpoſe Return, Why haſt thou gone fo far, 


5 To be unbent, when thou haſt ta'en thy ſtand, 
Th' elected deer before thee? 


Piſ. But to win time | 
To loſe ſo bad employment, in the which, 
J have conſider'd of a courſe. Good lady, 
Hear me with patience. 

Imo. Talk thy tongue weary, ſpeak, 
T've heard, I am a ſtrumpet; and mine ear, 
Therein falſe ſtruck, can take no greater wound, 
Nor tent to bottom that. Bur, ſpeak. 

Piſ. Then, Madam, 
J thought, you would not back again. 

Imo. Moſt like, | 
Bringing me here to kill me. 

Pi/. Not ſo, neither; 
But if I were as wiſe as honeſt, then 
My purpoſe would prove well. It cannot be, 
But that my miſter is abus'd ; ſome villain, 
And ſingular in his art, hath done you both 
This curſed injury. 

Imo. Some Roman Courte zan 


Piſ. No, on my life. 


4 Fl wake mine eye. balls firſt. ] ah, wherefore, I read, 

Imo. I her. «fre then, ] This is 2 wake mine -/ out 
the old reading. The modern f-/2, or, blind firſt. 
editions for wake read hre. &, and Jo be unbent,—] To have thy 
ſupply the deficient ſyllable by bow unbent, alluding to a hunter. 


Pl 
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PII give him notice you are dead, and ſend him 
Some bloody ſign of it: for *tis commanded, - 


1 ſhould do lo, 


Lou ſhall be miſs'd at Court, 


And that will well confirm it. 


Imo. Why, 


good fellow, 
What ſhall I do the while ? 


where *bide? how live ? | : 


Or in my life what comfort, when I am 


Dead to my huſband ? 


Piſ. If you'll back to th* Court 


Imo, No Court, no Father; nor no more ado 
With that harſh, noble, ſimple, Nothing, 
That Cloten, whoſe love-ſuit hath been to me 


As fearful as a ſiege. 
Piſ. If not at Court, 


Then not in Britain muſt you bide. 


Imo. Where then? 


Hath Britain all the Sun that ſhines? Day, night, 
Are they not but in Britain? I' tht world's volume , 
Our Britain ſeems as of it, but not in it; ; 
In a great pool, a ſwans neſt, Pr*ythee, think, 
There's livers out of Britain, 1 


Piſ. Pm molt glad, 


You think of other place: th* Ambaſſador, 
Lucius the Roman, comes to Milford-Haven 
To-morrow. * Now, if you could wear a mind 


6 —Now, if you could wear 
a MIND 

Dark as your fertune is, — ] 
What had the darkne/5 of her mind 
to do with the concealment of 
perſon, which is here adviſed ? 
On the contrary, her mind was to 
continue unchanged, in order to 
' ſupport her change of fortune. 
Shakeſpear wrote, 


Now, if you could wear a 
MIEN, 


Or according to the French or- 
thography, from whence I pre- 
ſume aroſe the corruption; 


New, if yiu could wear a 
MINE. Wars. 

. I believe that, when this paſ- 
ſage is conſidered, there will be 
found no need of emendation, 
To wear a dark mind, is to car- 
ry a mind impenetrable to the 
ſearch of others. Darkneſs ap- 


plied to the mind is ſecrecy, ap- 


plied to the fortune is ab/curity, 


The next lines are obſcure, You 


muſt, ſays Piſanio, . diſguiſe that 
greatneſs, which, to appear here- 
after in its prope” form, cannot 


yet app-ar without great danger 


to igſeſ f. 
Dark 
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Dark as your fortune is, and but diſguife 
That, which, t' appear itſelf, mult not yet be, 
But by ſelf danger; you ſhould tread a courſe 
Pretty, and“ full of view; yea, haply, near 
The reſidence of Poſthumys ; ſo nigh, at leaſt, 
That though his actions were not viſible, 
Report ſhould render him hourly to your ear, 


As truly as he moves. 


Imo. Oh! for ſuch means, 
Though peril to my modeſty, not death on it, 


1 would adventure. 


Piſ. Well then, here's the point: 

You muſt forget to be a woman; change 
Command into obedience; fear and niceneſs, 
The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 
Woman its pretty ſelf, to waggiſhh courage 
Ready in gybes, quick-anſwer'd, ſaucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weazel : ® nay, you muſt 
Forget that rareſt treaſure of your check ; 
Expoſing it (but, oh, the harder Heart! 
Alack, no remedy) to the greedy touch 
Of common- kiſſing Titan; and forget 

Your labourſome and dainty trims, wherein 


7 —full of view ;—) With 


opportunities of examining your 
affairs with your own eyes. 
8 7 hovgh peril to my modeſty, — | 


Through peri/— 
1 would for fach mess adventure 
through peril of 1:3 modefly; I 


would riſque every thing but real 
honour, 
9 tay, you muſt 


Forget that rareft treaſure of 


your cheek ; 
Expoſing it ¶ but oh the Larder 


Heart, 
Mack, ac 2 Who 


does this harder Heart relate to? 
Pofthumus is not here talk'd of; 
beſides, he knew — of — 
being thus expos'd to the incle - 
mencies 2 — he had en- 
join'd a courſe, which would 
ve ſecur d her from theſe inci- 
dental hardſhips, I think, com- 
mon ſenſe obliges us to read, 
But, oh, the harder — ! 
7, e, the more cruel your fortune, 
that you muſt be oblig'd to ſuch 
ſhifts. WarkBURTON, 
I think it very natural to re- 
flect in this diſtreſs on the cruelty 
of Poſthumus, | 


> 


You 
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You made great Juno angry. 


Imo. Nay, be brief: 


I ſee into thy end, and am almoſt 


A man already. 


Piſ. Firſt, make yourſelf but like one. 
Fore · thinking this, I have already fit, 
"Tis in my cloak- bag, doublet, hat, hoſe, all 

That anſwer to them. Would you in their ſervings 
And with what Imitation you can borrow 
From youth of ſuch a ſeaſon, fore noble Lucius 
Preſent yourſelf, deſire his ſervice, tell him 


Wherein 
| now, 


ou're happy; © which you'll make him 


If that his head have ear in muſick ; doubtleſs, 
With joy he will embrace you; for he's honourable, 
And, doubling that, moſt holy. Your means abroad? 
You have me rich; and I will never fail 


Beginning, nor ſupply. 


Ino. Thou ert all the comfort 
The Gods will diet me with. Pr'ythee, away. 
There's more to be conſider'd; but * well even 
All that good time will give us. This attempt 
I'm ſoldier to, and will abide it with 


A Prince's courage. Away, I pr'ythee. 


\ 


Piſ. Well, Madam, we muſt take a ſhort farewel ; 
Leſt, being miſs'd, I be ſuſpected of 
Your carriage from the Court. My noble Miſtreſs, 
Here is a box ; I had it from the Queen, 


1 ——which you'll make him 
know,] This is Hunmer's 

reading. 'The common books 
have it, ho 

—which will make him know. 
Mr. 7 heobald, in one of his long 
notes, endeavours to prove, that 
it ſhould be, 

—which will male him ſo. 
He is followed by Dr, Farbar- 
25. . 


z I even 
All that good time will give 
us. -] Well make our 
work even with Our tine; we'll 

do what time will allow. 

3 This attempt 
I'm ſoldier vv, $4.4. 
I have inliſted and bound myſelf 
to it. Wang rox. 


What's 


| 
1 
ay 
} 
| 
| 


ov 
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What 's in 't is precious: if you're ſick at ſea, 


Or ſtomach-qualm'd at land, a dram of this 
Will drive away diſtemper To ſome ſhade, 
And fit you to your manhood ; may the Gods 
Direct you to the beſt! _. 
Imo. Amen : I thank thee, . cken ; ſeverally. 


SGN. 
Changes io the Palace of Cymbeline. 


Enter Cymbeline, Qucen, Cloten, Lucius, and Lords. 
m. HU s far, and ſo farewel. 


| c. Thanks, royal Sir. 
My Emperor fl in wrote; I muſt from hence, 


And am right ſorry, chat 1 mult report ye 


My maſter's enemy. 


Om. Our Subjects, Sir, | 
Will not endure his yoke; and for ourſelf 
To ſhew leſs Sovereignty than they, muſt needs 
Appear on-kinglike. 
Luc. So, Sir: I deſire of you 
A conduct over land, to Milford- Haven. 
Madam, all j Joy befal your Grace, and you! 
Cym. My Lords, you are appointed for that office; 
The due of Honour in no point omit: 
So farewel, noble Lucius. | 
Lac. Your hand, my Lord. | 
Clot, Receive it friendly; ; but from this time forth 


I wear it as your enemy. 


Luc. Th' event 
Is yet to name the winner. Fare you well. 
Im. Leave not the worthy Lucius, good oy 
Lords, 


Till be have croſt the Severn, Happineſs! 


[Exit Lucius, Sc. 


1 77 Queen, 
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Queen. He goes hence frowning ; but ĩt honours us, 
That we have giv'n him cauſe. 32 
Ciot. Tis all the better; | 

Your valiant Britons have their wiſhes in it. 

Cym. Lucius hath wrote already to the Emperor, 

How it goes here. It fits us thereforerripely, 
Our chariots and our horſemen be in readineſs ; 
The Powers, that he already hath in Gallia, 
Will ſoon be drawn to head, from whence he moves 
His war for Britain. 

Queen. Tis not ſleepy buſineſs; 

But muſt be look'd to ſpeedily, and ſtrongly. 

m. Our expectation, that it ſhould be thus, 
Hath made us forward. But, my gentle Queen, 
Where is our Daughter? She hath not appear'd 
Before the Roman, nor to us hath tendet'd 
The duty of the day. She looks us like 
A thing more made of malice, than of duty; 

We've noted it. Call her before us, for 

Me ve been too light in ſuffcrance, [ Exit a Servant. | 
Queen. Royal Sir, 

Since the exile of Poſthumus, moſt retir'd _ 

Hath her life been; the cure whereof, my Lord, 

*Tis time mult do. . *Beſeech your Majeſty, 

Forbear ſharp ſpeeches to her. - She's a lady 

So tender of rebukes, that words are gwkes 

And ſtrokes death to her. 


Re- enter the Servant, 


m. Where is ſhe, Sir? how 
Can her contempt be anſwer'd? 
Serv. Pleaſe you, Sir, 
Her chambers are all lock'd, and there's no anſwer 
That will be given to th? loudeſt noiſe we make. 
Queen. My Lord, when laſt I went to viiit her, 
She Pray 'd me to excuſe her Kceping cloſe; 125 
33 Whereto 
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Whereto conftrain'd by her infirmity, 
She ſhould that duty leave unpaid to you, 
Which daily ſhe was bound to proffer ; this 
She wiſh'd me to make known ; but our great court 
Made me to blame in mem'ry, 
Cym. Her doors lock'd ? 
Not . of late? grant heav'ns, that, which 1 fear, 
Prove falſe ! Exit. 
Queen. Son, I ay, follow the King. 
Clot. That man of hers, Piſanio, her old ſervant, 
I have not ſeen theſe two days, [Exit. 
Queen. Go, look after. 
Piſanio, that ſtands fo for Poſtbumuz, 
He hath a drug of mine; I pray, his abſence 
Proceed by ſwallowing that ; for he believes, 
It is a thing moſt precious. But for her, 
Where is ſhe gone? haply, deſpair hath feiz d her; 
Os, wing d with fervar of her love, ſhe's flown 
To her deſir'd Poſthumus ; gone ſhe is 
To death, or to diſkonour ; and my end 
Can make good uſe of either. She being down, 
* having the placing of the Britiſh crown, 


Re-enter Cloten. 


How now, my ſon? 
Clot. Tis certain, ſhe is fled, 
Go in and cheer the King, he rages, none 
© Dare come about him. | 
Queen. All the better; may * 
This night fore-ſtall him of the coming ay! ſ 


1 Aen. 
Clot. 1 — and hate her; — for ſhe's fair and 


Ard that ce hath all courtly parts more — 
an 


A that foe hath all courtly Than lady Ladies wonan; 
parti more exquiſite From each one "Ib 
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Than lady, ladies, woman; from each one 
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The belt ſhe hath, and the of all compounded 


Outſells them all ; 


I love her therefore; — but, | 


Diſdaining, me, and throwing favours on 

The low Pofthumus, flanders ſo her judgment, 
That what's elſe rare, is chok'd; and in that point 
I will conclude to hate her, nay, indeed, 

To be reveng'd upon her, For when fools 


S EN X 


Enter Piſanio. | 
Who is here? what! are you packing, ſirrah? 


Come hither. 


Ah! you precious pander, villain, 


Where is thy lady? in a word or elſe 


Thou'rt ſtraightway with the fiends. 


[ Drawing bis A. 


Piſ. Oh, my good Lord! 
Clat. Where is thy lady? or, by Jupiter, 


I will not aſk again. 


Cloſe villain, 


Tl have this ſecret from thy heart, or rip 


Thy heart to find it. 


Is ſhe with Poſthumus ? 


From whoſe ſo many weights of baſeneſs cannot 


A dram of worth be drawn. 


Piſ. Alas, my Lord, 


How can ſhe be with bim? when was ſhe miſs' d? 


The % fre hath ,—] The ſe- 
cond line is intolerable nonſenſe. 


It ſhould be read and pointed 


thus, 

' Than lady Ladies; wixxING 
om each one 
The ſenſe of the whole is this, I 
love her —_— ſhe * in a 
more exquiſite degree, all thoſe 
courtly oe that ennoble [/ady] 
women of quality [ladies,] win- 
ning from each of them the belt 
of their good qualities, c. Lady 


4 


is a plural verb, and Ladies a © 
noun governed of i it; a quaint 
expreſſion in Shaleſpeart' s way, 
and ſuiting the folly of the cha- 
racter. WARBURTON. 
I cannot perceive the ſecond 
line to be intolerable, or to be 
nonſenſe, The ſpeaker only riſes 
in his ideas. She bas all courtly 
parts, ſays he, more exquiſite than 
any lady, than all ladies, than all 


0 


He 
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He is in Rome, 

Clot. Where is ſhe, Sir? Come nearer ; 
No further halting. Satisfy me home; 
What is become of her? * pes 

Piſ. Oh, my all-worthy Lord! 

Clot. All-worthy villain ! 
Diſcover where thy miſtreſs is, at once. 
—At the next word. No more of worthy Lord. 
Speak, or thy ſilence on the inſtant is 
Thy condemnation and thy death. 

Piſ. Then, Sir, 
This paper is the hiſtory of my W 

Touching her flight. 

Cllot. Let's ſee t; I will purſue her 
Even to Auguſtus throne. 

Piſ. Or this, or periſh. | 
She's far enough; and what he learns by this, (146 de. 
May prove his travel, not her danger. 

Clot. Humph. 

Piſ. Vil write to my Lord, ſhe's dead. Oh 

Imogen, [ Aide. 

Safe may'ſt thou wander, ſafe return again! 

Clot. Sirrah, is this letter true? 

Pif. Sir, as I think. 
Cbot. It is Poſthumus's hand, I know't. Sirrah, if 
thou wouldit not be a villain, bot do me true ſervice ; 
undergo thoſe employments, wherein, I ſhould have 
cauſe to ule thee, with a ſerious induſtry ; that is, what 
villany foc'er I bid thee do, to perform it directly and. 
truly, I would think thee an honeſt man 7 thou ſhouldſt 
neither want my means for thy relief, nor my voite 
for thy preferment. 


Pij. Well, my good Lord. 


5 Or this, or periſ.—] Theſe Even to Auguſtus“ throne. Or 
words, I think, belong to Cl:- this, or periſh. 
ten, who requiring the paper, Then Piſario giving the paper, 
ſays, ſays to himſelf, 

Let's ſee't ; I will purſue her She's far excogh, &c, 


Clot. . 
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Clot. Wilt thou ſerve me? for ſince patiently and 
conſtantly thou haſt ſtuck to the bare fortune of that 
beggar Poſthumus, thou can'ſt not in the courſe of 
gratitude but be a diligent follower of mine. Wilt 
thou ſerve me 
Piſ. Sir, I will. | 

Clot. Give me thy hand, here's my purſe. Haſt 
any of thy late maſter's garments in thy poſſeſſion ? 

Pif. I have, my Lord, at my lodging, the ſame 
ſuit he wore when he took leave of my lady and miſ- 
treſs. | | 
Clot. The firſt ſervice thou doſt me, fetch that ſuit 
hither. Let it be thy firſt ſervice, Go. 
Piſ. I ſhall, my Lord. [Exit. 

Clot. Meet thee at Milford-Haven ?——1 forgot to 
aſk him one thing, I'll remember 't anon Even there, 
thou villain Poſthumus, will I kill thee. I would, theſe - 
carments were come. She ſaid upon a time, the bit- 
terneſs of it I now belch from my heart, that ſhe held 
the very garment of Poſthumus in more reſpect than my 
noble and natural perſon, together with the adorament 
of my qualities. With that ſuit upon my back will I 
raviſh her; firſt kill him, and in her eyes. There ſhall 
ſhe ſee my valour, which will then be a torment to her 
contempt. He on the ground, my ſpeech of inſult- 
ment ended on his dead body; and when my luſt 
hath dined, which, as I fay, to vex her, I will exe- 
cute in the clothes that ſhe ſo prais'd, to the court PII 
knock her back, foot her home again. She hath de- 
ſpiſed me rejoicingly, and I'll be merry in my revenge. 


Enter Piſanio, with @ ſuit of clothes. 


Be thoſe the garments? _. 
Piſ. Ay, my noble Lord. 


Clot. How long is't ſince ſhe went to Miſford- 
Haven ? 1 A 
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- Piſ. She can ſcarce be there yet. 

Clot. Bring this apparel to my chamber, ths is the 
ſecond thing that I have commanded thee. The third 
is, that thou wilt be a voluntary Mute to my-defign. 
Be but duteous, and true preferment ſhall tender itſelf 
to thee. My revenge is now at Milford, would Þ had 
wings to follow ie! Come and be true. [Exit. 

Piſ. Thou bidd'ſt me to my lofs : for true to thee, 
Were to prove falfe, which J will never be, 

Fo him that is moſt true. To Mi#ford go, 

And find not her, whom thou purſu'ſt. Flow, flow, 
Lou heav'nly Bleflings on her! This fooPs ſpeed 

Be croſt with ſlowneſs. Labour be his meed! ¶ Exit. 


1 SCENE YH 
Changes to the Foreſt and Cave. 


Enter Imogen, in boy's clotbes. 


Ind. See, 2, man's life is a tedious one: | 
I've tirꝰd myſ-lf ; and for two nights together 

Have made the ground my bed, I bs be ſick, 

But that, my reſolution helps me. Mil ford. 

When from, the mountain top, Piſanio ſhew'd thee, 

Thou waſt within a ken. O 7Jove, I think, 

Eoundations fly the wretched 3 ſuch, I mean, 

Where they ſhould be rcliev'd, Two beggars told me, 

I could not miſs my way. Will poor folks lye, 

That have affl ctions on them, knowing tis 

A puniſhment, or trial? yes; no wonder, 

When rich ones ſarce ell true. To lapſe in fullneſs 

6 [s lorer; than to lye for need ; and falſhood 

Is worſe in Kings. has Beggars, My dear Lord! 

Thou 'rt one o' th? falſe ones; now I think on thee, 


J, forer,—} Is a greater, or heavier Crime, 


My 
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My hunger” s gone; but ev'n before, I was 


At point to fink for food. 


339 
But what is this? ? ks 
[Seeing the ove 


Here is a F to it tis ſome ſavage hold; 


It were be 


not call; I dare not call; yet famine, 


Ere clean it o %rthirow nature, makes i it valiant, _ 
Plenty, and peace, breeds cowards ; hardnefs ever 


Of hardineſs is mother. 


Ho! who's here ? 


7If any thing that's civil, ſpeak; if ſavage, _ 


Take, or lend Ho! 


No anſwer? Then Flt enter. 


Beſt draw my ſword ; and if mine enemy 
But fear the ſword like me, he'll ſcarcely look on TT. 
Grant ſuch a foe, good heav'ns ! 


[She goes into the Cave. 


Enter Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus. 


Bel. You, Paladour, have prov'd beſt wood man, and 
Are maſter of the feaſt. Cadwal and I | 


7 If any thing that's civil,—] 


Civil, for human creature. 
WARBURTON, 
Tf any thin} that's civil, ſpeak ; 
if ſavage, 
Tale on LEND:—] She is in 
doubt, whether this cave be the 
habitation of a man or beaſt, If 
it be the former, ſhe bids him 
ſpeak; if the latter, that is, the 
den of a ſavage beaft, what then ? 
Take or lend We ſhould read, 
Take ok T END. — 
i, e. take my life ere famine end 
it. Or was commonly uſed for 
ere; this agrees to all that went 
before. ' But the Oxford Eaduer 
cuts the knot ; 
Tale, or yield food. 
ſays he, As if it was poſſible fo 
pon a ſentence ſhould ever have 


2 2 


than to read, 


been blundered into Take or lend. 
Was BURTON. 
I ſuppoſe the emendation pro- 
poſed will not eaſily be received: 
it is ſtrained and obſcure, and 
the objection againſt Hanmer's 
reading is likewiſe very ſtrong, 
J queſtion whether, after the 
words, / vage, a line be not 
loſt, I can offer nothing — 


Ho ! who's here ? 
If any thing that's avi! take 
or lend, : 


If ſavage, ſpeak. 


If you are civiliſed and . 


tate a price for what I want, or 
lend it for a future recompence z 
if you are rough in ofpitable in- 
habitants of the mountain, Heat, 
that 1 may know my ſtate. 


Will 
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—— —— * 


Will play the cook, and ſervant ; *tis our match: 
The ſweat of induſtry would dry, and die, 
But for the end it works to. Come, our ſtomachs * 
Will make what's homely ſavoury ; wearineſs 
Can ſnore upon the flint, when reſty ſloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Now peace be here, 
Poor houſe, that keep'ft thyſclf! 
Guid. I'm thoroughly weary. 
Arv. I'm weak with toil, yet ſtrong in appetite. 
Guid. There is cold meat i' the cave, we'll vrouze 
on that, 
Whilſt what, we've kill'd, be cook'd. 
Bel. Stay, come not in- [ Looking in 
But that it eats our victuals, I ſhould think, 


Here were a Fairy. 


Guid. What's the matter, Sir? 

Bel. By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, 
An earthly Paragon, Behold divineneſs 
No elder than a boy. 


Enter Imogen. 


_ Good maſters, harm me not. 
Betore I enter'd here, I call'd, and thought | 
T' have begg'd, or bought, what have took ; good 
troth, 
I have ſtoll'n nought, nor would not, though TH 
found 
Gold trew'd i' th' floor. Here's money for my meat; 
J would have left it on the board, ſo ſoon 
As I had made my meal; and parted hence 
With prayers for the provider. 
Guid. Money, youth? 
As. All gold and filver rather turn to dirt! 
As *cis no better reckon'd, but of thoſe 


Who worſhip dirty Gods, 


Ino. I ſee, you're angry: 
; Know, 
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Know, if you kill me for my fault, I ſhould 
Have dy'd, had I not made it. 
Bel. Whither bound ? 
Imo. To: Milford-Haven. 
Bel. What's your name? 
Imo. Fidele, Sir. I have a kinſman, who 
Is bound for ah, he embark*d at Milford; 
To whom being going, almoſt ſpent with hunger, 
I'm fall'n in this offence. 
Bel. Pry'thee, fair youth, 
Think us no churls, nor meaſure our good minds 
By this rude place we live in, Well encounter'd ! 
*Tis almoſt night, you ſhall have better cheer 
Ere you depart, and thanks to ſtay and eat it. 
— Boys, bid him welcome. 
Guid, Were you a woman, youth, 
I ſhould woe hard, but be your groom ir in honeſty 3 
: I'd bid for you, as I'd buy. 
Arv. I'll make 't my comfort 
He is a man, I'll love him as my brother, 
And ſuch a welcome as I'd give to him, 
After long abſence, ſuch is yours. Molt welcome] 
Be ſprightly, for you fall 'mongſt friends ? | 
Imo. Mong'ſt friends? 
If brothers, Sould! it had been ſo, that they 
Had been my father's ſons! 9 then had my 2 de. 
Been leſs, and ſo more equal ballaſting 
Ty thee, Poſthumus. 
Bel. He wrings at ſome diſtreſs. 
. Guid, Would I could free 't ! 
 Arv., Or I, whate'er it be, 


* 1'd bid for you, as re auſibly, but without TY 
This is 3 22 = for prize, and balancing, for 


other copies, blaſting. He is followed by Dr. 
1 bid for you, as I ds buy. IW. rburton, The meaning is, Had 
en had my prize I been a leſs prize, I ſhould not 


Been leſ, ani ſe more equal have been too heavy for Poſthu- 
 ballafling ) Hanmer reads mus, 


2 3 What 


$42 


Bel. Hark, boys. 
Imo. Great men, 
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What pain it coſt, what danger. Gods]. 


[7 biſpering, 


That had a court no bigger than this cave, 

That did attend themſelves, and had the virtue 
Which their own conſcience ſeal'd them, laying by 
That nothiog-gift of differing multitudes, 


Could not out-peer theſe twain. 


Pardon me, Gods! 


I'd change my ſex to be companion wich them, 


Since Leonatus is falſe. 
Bel. It ſhall be ſo. 


Boys, we'll go dreſs our Hunt. 


in ; 


Di ſcourts 


Fair youth, come 


is heavy, faſting ; when we've ſupp'd, 


We'll mannerly dernand thee of thy ſtory, 


So far as thou wilt ſpeak it. 
Gd. I pray, draw near. 


7 * 


| leſs welcome! 
Imo Thanks, Sir, 


Arv. I pray, draw near. 


1 That nothing-gift of differing 


multitudes, Ihe poet mult 


mean, .that court, that obſequi- 
ous adoration which the ſhift n 

vulgar pay to the great, is a tri - 
bute of no price or value. I am 
perſuaded, therefore, our poet 


v. The night to th' owl, and morn to the lark 


4. 


[ Exeunt. 


i. e. obſequious, Paying defe- 
rence —Leferer, Ceder par rf 
pe a enn obeir, cond(ſcendere, 
&c, Deferent, civil, r:ſprfueux, 
c. RichEeLET, Taxen. 

He is followed by Sir T. Har- 
mer and Dr, Warburton but J 


coined this participle from the do not fee why di fering may no: 


French verb, and wrete, 


be a general epithet, and the ex- 


That nothing gift of deſering preſſian equivalent to the many- 
multitudes, | headed rabb 8 


SCENE 
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Cbanges to Rome. 


Enter two Roman Senatcrs, and Tribunes. 


1 Sen, 


HIS is che tenor of the Emperor's Writ, 


That ſince the common men are now in 


action 


Gin che Puntonians and Dalmatians, 
And that the legions now in Gall ate 
Full weak to undertake our wars againſt 


The fall'n- off Britons ; that we do 


incite 


The gentry to this buſineſs. He creates 
Lucius Pro- conſul; and to you, the tribunes, 
For this immediate levy, he commands _ - 
His abſolute commiſſion. Long live Cz/ar ! 
Tri. Is Lucius Geu' ral of the Forces? 


2 Sen. Ay. 
Tri. Remaining now in Gallia ? 
1 Sen. With thoſe legions 


W hich I have ſpoke of, whereunto your Levy 
Muſt be ſuppliant : The words of your commiſſion | 
Will tie you to the numbers and the time 


Of their diſpatch. 
Tri ri. We will diſcharge our duty. 


 [ Exceunt. 


> ant 70 you, the trivums, His ae conmiſſion. — 
For thir imutuiabe ltuy, hecom- #. e. he recommends the care of 
mands - making this levy to you; and 


His abſolute commiſſion, 


gives you an abſolute commiſhon 


Commands 4is com xi Men is ſuch for ſo doing. WarBurTox, 
a phraſe as Shake/prar would The plain meaning is, he com> 
hardly have uſed. 1 have ven- mand, the commiſſion to be given 


tur'd'to ſubſtitute ; to you. 
he commends materials 


Z 4 


So we ſay, Tordered the 
to Ws werken f 


* 


AC-T 
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A C T IV. SCENE I. 


The Free in Wales. 
Enter Cloten alone. 


Am near to th' place where they ſhould meet, if 

Piſanio have mapp'd it truly. How fit his gar- 
ments ſerve me! why ſhould his miſtreſs, who was 
made by him that made the tailor, not be fit too? 
the rather, ſaving reverence of the word, becauſe, tis 
ſaid, a woman's fitneſs comes by firs. Therein I muſt 
play the workman, I dare ſpeak it to myſelf, (for it is 
not vain- glory for a man and his glaſs to confer z in his 
own chamber I mean,) the lines of my body are as 
well drawn as his; no leſs young, more ſtrong, not 
beneath him in fortunes, beyond him in the advantage 
of the time, above him in birth, alike converſant in 
general ſervices, and more remarkable in ſingle oppo- 
ſitions ? yet this? ill- perſeverant thing loves him in my 
deſpight. What mortality is! Paſtbumus, thy head, 
which is now growing upon thy ſhoulders, ſhall with- 
in this hour be off, thy miſtreſs enforc'd, thy garments 
cut to pieces“ before her face; and all this done, ſpurn 
her home to her father, who may, haply, be a little 
angry for my ſo rough uſage; but my mother, ha- 
ving power of his teſtineſs, ſhall turn all into my 


ill perſeverant] Hanmer. The pieces before his face; we ſhould 
former editions have imperſeve- read,—HER face, i. e. Imogen 's, 
rant. done to deſpite her, who had 

4 before Tay face,] Poſihumus ſaid, ſhe eſteem'd Peſbumus's 
was to have his head ſtruck off, garment above the perſon of 
and then his garments cut to 3 WARBURTON, 


commendations, 
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commendations. My horſe is ty'd up ſafe, Our, 
ſword, and to a ſore purpole ! Fortune, put them into 
my hand. This js the very deſcription of their meeting 
place, and the fellow darcs not deceive me.  [ Exit. 


122 SO a . 4" gt - 
Changes to the Front of the Cave. 


Enter Belarius, Guiderius, Arviragus, and Imogen, 
from the Cave. *. 


Bel. O U are not well; remain here in the caver 
| We'll come t' you after hunting. 1 
Arv. Brother, ſtay here. [To Imogen. 


Are we not brothers 
Imo. So man and man ſhould he ; 
But clay and clay differs in dignity, 1578 
Whoſe duſt is both alike. Im very ſick, 
Guid. Go you to hunting, I'll abide with him. 
Imo. So ſick I am not, yet I am not well; 
But not ſo citizen a wanton, as | 
To ſeem to die ere fick : ſo pleaſe you, leave me; 
5 Stick to your journal cout ; the breach of cuſtom 
Is breach of all. I'm ill, but your being by me 
Cannot amend me. Society is no comfort 
To one not ſociable, Pm not very ſick, 
Since I can reaſon of it, Pray you, trult me here, 
F'll rob none but myſelf; and let me die, | 
Stealing ſo poorly. 
Guid. I love thee, I have ſpoke it; 
How much the quantity, the weight as much, 


5 Stick to your journal courſe ; broken, nothing follows but con- 
the breach of cuſtom fuſion, | 
I breach of all, J Keep © How much the quantity, 
your daily courſe uninterrupted; I read, | 
if the flated plan of life is once As much the quantity,— _ 
| As 
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As I do love my father. | 
Bel. What? how? how? Ne 
Arxv. If it be fin to ſay bo, Sir, I yoke me 
In my good brother's fault; I know not why 
I love this youth, and I have heard you ſay, 
Love's reaſon's without reaſon. The bier at door, 
And a demand who is 't ſhall die, I'd ſay, 
„My father, not this youth.“ 
Bel. O noble ſtrain! 
O worthineſs of nature, breed of greatneſs ! 
Cowards father cowards, and baſe things fire the baſe : 
Nature hath meal and bran; contempt and grace. 
I'm not their father ; yet who this ſhould be, 
Doth miracle itſelf, lov*d before me! 
is the ninth hour o' th' morn. © 
| Arv. Brother, farewel. 
Imo. I wiſh ye ſport. 
Arv. You health So pleaſe you, Sir. 
Imo. | Aſide.] Theſe are kind creatures. Gods, what 
lies Ive heard! ! Wee 
Our courtiers ſay, all 's ſavage, but at court: 
Experience, oh, thou diſproy*ſt report. 
Th? imperious ſeas breed monſters ; for the diſh 
Poor tributary rivers as ſweet fiſh, 
I am ſick Kill, heart-ſick—— Pi/anio, 
I'll now tafte of thy drug. { Drinks out of the phial, 
Guid. 7 I could not ſtir him. 
He ſaid, he was * gentle, but unfortunate ; ; 
Diſhoneſtly afflicted, but yet honeſt. 
Arv. Thus did he anſwer me; yet ſaid, hereafter 
I might know more. 
Bel. To th' field, to th' field. Es 
We'll leave you for this time; go in and reſt, 
- Aro. We'll not be long away. 
Bel. Pray, be not ſick, 


7 I could not fir him.] Not 8 rentle, but unſortunatr 31 
move him to tell bis tory, - Gentle, is ell born, of birth 
5 above the vulgar. 

| For 
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For you mult be out houſewife, it 1 
= Well or ill, | | (t E 

I am bound to you. Eu Imogen, to the Cave 
Bel. And ihalt be ever, X 


This youth, howe'er diſtreſs'd, appears to have had | 
Good anceſtors, 

Aro, How angel-like he ſings! 

* Guid. But his neat cookery! | | 

Arv. He cut our roots in a 5 


And ſauc'd our broth, as Juuo had been me 
And he her dieter. 


Arv. Nobly he yokes : 
A ſmiling with a ſigh, as if the figh ts 


Was that it was, for not being ſuch a ſmile, 


Ti1e {mile mocking the ſigh, that it would fly 
From ſo divine a temple, to commi 
With winds that ſailors rail at. 

Guid. I do note, | ny 
That grief and patience, rooted in hic boch 
9 Mingle their ſpurs together. | 

Arv. Grow, patience! _ - | 
And let the * ſtinking Elder, Grief, antwins 
His periſhing root, with the encreaſing vine! 4 


Bel. It is great mate ele dae, Who's 
there? 


8: E N E III. 
Enter Cloten. | 


Clot. I cannot find theſe runagates : that villain 
Hath mock'd me.! am faint. 


Bel. Thoſe runagates ! 
Means he not us? I partly know him; *tis 


9 Mingle their ſpurs together.) which grow againſt walls, and 
Spurs, an old word for the fibres therefore may ſometimes en- 
of a tree, | Porr. tangled with the Eller Pethaps 

e md x Shake- we ſhould read unt zuine. from the 
her only ſeen Erghifp vines wine. 
Cloten, 
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Cloten, the ſon o' th* Queen. I fear ſome ambuſh; 
I ſaw him not theſe many years, and yet 
I know, *tis he, We're held as Out-laws. Hence. 
Guid. He is but one; you and my brother ſearch 
W hat companies are near. Pray you, away; 
Let me alone with him. 
| [Exeunt Belarius and Arviragus. 
Clot. Soft! what are you, 
That fly me thus? ſome villain-mountaineer, 
I've heard of ſuch. | What ſlave art thou? 
Guid. A thing 
More laviſh did 1 ne*er, than anſwering 
A ſlave without a knock. 
Clot. Thou art a robber, ' 
A law-breaker, a villain. Yield thee, thief. 
Guid, To whom? to thee * ? What art thou? Have 
not 1 
An arm as big as thine? a heart as big ? 
Thy words, I grant, are bigger : for I wear not 


' My dagger i in my mouth. Say, what thou art, 
Why l1 ſhould yield to thee? . 
Clot. Thou villain baſe, 
Know'ſt me not by my clothes? 
. Guid. No, nar thy tailor, raſcal, . 
Who is thy grandfather ; he made thoſe clothes, 
Which, as it ſeems, make thee, 
Clot. Thou precious varlet ! 
My tailor made them not. 

Guid. Hence then, and thank 
The man that gave them thee. Thou art ſome fool 
I'm loth to beat thee. 

Clot. Thou injurious thief, 

Hear but my name, and tremble, 

Guid. What's thy name? 

Clot. Cloten, thou villain. 

Guid. Cloten, then, double villain, be thy name, 
1 cannot tremble at it; were it toad, adder, ſpider, 
*T would 
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*Twould move me ſooner. 3 3 

Clot. To thy further fear, | 
Nay, to thy meer confuſion thou ſhalt know 
I'm ſon to th* Queen. 

Guid, I'm ſorry for 't; not ſeeming 
So worthy as thy birth. 

Clot. Art not afraid? 

Guid. Thoſe that I rev'rence, thoſe 1 0 the * 5 
At fools I laugh, not fear them. 

Clot. Die the death > 
When I have ſlain thee with my proper hagd, > 
I'll follow thoſe that even now fled hence, 

And on the gates of Lud's town ſet your heads. 
Yield, ruſtick mountaineer. [ Fight, and exeunt. 


e . 


Enter Belarius and Arviragus. 


Bel. No company $ abroad, 


Arv. None in the world; you did miſtake ke; 
ſure, 


Bel. I cannot tell: long is it ſince I ſaw him, 
But time hath nothing blurr'd thoſe lines of favour 
Which then he wore ; * the ſnatches in his voice, 


And burſt of ſpeaking, were as his : I'm abſolute 
*T was very Cloten. 


Aru. In this place we left them; 


I wiſh my brother make good time with him, 
You ſay, he is fo fell. 


the. ſnatches in his vice, multuous utterance very fre- 
Ad burſt of ſpeaking, =] This quently dy vader a confuſed 


is one of our author's ſtrokes of and _— un ä 
obſervation. An abrupt and tu- 


Bet. 


— 
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Bel. Being ſcarce made up, 


T mean, to man, he had not a 
Of roaring terrors; for th* effect of judgment 


pprehenfion 


Is oft the cauſe of fear. But ſee, thy brother. 
Enter Guiderius, with-Cloten*s Head. 


\ Guid. This Cloten was a fool; an empty purſe, 
There was no money in 't; not Hercules 
Could have knock'd out his brains, for he had none. 
Yet I not doing this, the fool had botne 


My head, as 1 do his. 


Bel. What haſt thou done? 5 
'* Guid, * I'm perfect, what; cut off one Cloter's 


head, 


Son to the Queen, after his own report; 


3 In the old editions, 
Being ſcarce made up, 
nean, to man, he had not ap- 
ehenfion | 
% crave terrors ; for defect 
/ judgment | 
Is oft the cauſe of fear, —] If I 
underſtand this paſſage, it is 
mock reaſoning as it ſtands, and 
the text muſt have been ſlightly 
corrupted, Helarius is giving a 
deſcription of what Cloten for- 
merly was; and in anſwer to 
what Arwviragus ſays of his being 


fo fell, © Ay, ſays Belarius, he 


* was ſo fell, and being ſcarce 
* then at man's eſtate, he had no 
«© apprehenſion of roaring ter- 
© rors, i. e. of any thing that 
„% cod check him with tears.” 
But then, how does the inference 
come in, built upon this? For 
defect of judgment is oft the 
cauſe of fear. | think, the poet 
meant to have ſaid the mere con- 


trary. Cloten was defective in 
judgment, and therefore did not 
fear. Apprehenſions of fear grow 
from a judgment in weighing 
dangers. Anda very eaſy change, 
from the traces of the letters, 
gives us this ſenſe, and recon- 
ciles the reaſoning of the whole 
paſſage, 

— for th* effect of jud ment 

1 oft the cauſe of fear . 

THROBALD. 

Hanmer reads, with equal juſt- 
neſs of ſentiment, 

r defe of judgment 

1s oft the cure of fear. —— 
But, I think, the play of ee 
and cauſe more reſembling the 
manner of our authour, 

n pe. fec, what ;u—_— I 
am well informed, what. So in 
this play, 
In perfect, the Pannonians 

are in arms. 


Who 
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Who call'd me traitor, mountaineer, and ſwore 

With his own ſingle hand he'd 5 take us in; 
Diſplace our heads, where, thanks ye Wege _ group 
And ſet them on Lud's town, | 


Bel. We're all undone ! 


Guid. Why, worthy father, what have we to loſe 
But what he ſwore to take, our lives? The law 
Protects not us; then why ſhould we be tender, 
To let an arrogant piece of fleſn threat us 
Play judge, and executioner, all himſelf 
For we do fear the law? What ne 


Diſcaver you abroad ? 
Bel. No ſingle foul 


Can we ſet eye on; but, in all ſafe reaſon, 

He muſt have ſome attendants. * Though his humour 
Was nothing but mutation, ay, and that 

From one bad thing te worſe; not Frenzy, 

Not abſolute madaeſs, could ſo far have rav'd, 

To bring him here alone ; although, perhaps, 

It may be heard at court, that ſuch as we 

Cave here, hunt here, are Out-laws, and in time 
May make ſome ſtronger head: the which he hearing, 
As it is like him, might break out, and ſwear, 

He'd fetch us in; yet is 't not probable 


s —take us in;] To tale in, 
was the phraſe in uſe for to ay- 
prebend an out law, or. to make 
him amenable to publick juſtice. 
6 Thwgh his honour 
Wal nothing but mutation, &C.| 
What has his honour to do here, 
in his being changeable in this 
fort? in his acting as a madman, 
or not? I have ventu:'d io ſubſti- 
tute humou, againſt the authori- 
ty of the printed copies: and the 
meaning ſeems plainly this. 
* Though he was always fickle 
to the laſt and go- 
« vern'd. by humour, not ſound 


« ſenie; yet not madneſs itſelf 


. 4 


could make him fo hardy to 
*© attempt an enterpriſe of this 
Ws nature alone, and unſeconded.“ 
THEOBALD,s 
Though his honour 
Was nothing but mutation —] 
Mr. Theobald, as uſual, not un- 
derſtanding this, turns 4onour to 
humour. But the text is right, 
and means, that the only notion 
he had of honour, was the fa- 
ſhion, which was perpetually 
changing. A fine ſtroke of ſa- 
tire, wel! expreſſed: yet the Ox- 


ford Editor follows Mr. Then“. 


Was BUR ro. 


To 
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To come alone, nor he ſo undertaking, 
Nor they ſo ſuffering; then on good groun 
If we do fear this body hath a tail 
More perilous than the head. 

Arv. Let ordinance 
Come, as the Gods foreſay it; howſoc'er, 
My brother hath done well. 

Bel. I had no mind 
To hunt this day; the boy Fidele's ſickneſs 
Did make my way long forth. 
SGuid. With his own ſword, 
Which he did wave againſt my throat, I've ta'en 
His head from him: I'll throw 't into the creek 
Behind our rock, and let it to the ſea, 

And tell the fiſhes, he's the Queen's ſon, Cloten. 

That 's all I reck. | ; (Exit, 
Bel. I fear, twill be reveng'd. 
*Would,, Paladour, thou hadſt not done 't! though 
valour 
Becomes thee well enough. 

Aro. Would I had done 't, | 
So the revenge alone purſu'd me!] Paladour, 
love thee brotherly, but envy much, 

Thou'ſt robb'd me of this deed; I would, * revenges 
That poſſible ſtrength might meet would ſeek us thro”, 
And put us to our anſwer, _ 

Bel. Well, *tis done: 
We'll hunt no more to-day, nor ſeek for danger 

Where there's no profit. I pr*ythee, to our rock. 
You and Fidele play the ccoks : I'll ſtay 
Till haſty Paladexr return, and bring him 
To dinner preſently. 
 Arv. Poor ſick Fidele! | 
F'il willingly to him: To gain his colour, 


d we feat, 


- 7 Did make my way ur forth] That poſſible ftrengib might meet] 
Fiick's ſickneſs made my ct Such purſuit of vengeance as fell 
forth from the cave tedious. within any poſſibility of oppofi - 

tion. 


F cn; 


- Meh, 
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9 I'd let a pariſh of ſuch Clatens blood, 


And 
Bel. O thou Goddeſs, 


praiſe my ſelf for charity. 1.45 + 


WED 


: La 


Thou divine Nature, how thyſelf thou blazon'ſt- 
In theſe two princely boys! they ate as gentle, 


As Zephyrs blowing below the 
Not wagging his ſweet head 


net, m0 
and yet as rough, 


Their royal blood enchaf'd, as th* rudeſt wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 


And make him ſtoop to th' vale. 


*Tis W 


That an inviſible inſtinct ſhould frame them 
To royalty unlearn'd, honour untaught, 
Civility not ſeen from other, valour _ 
Thar wildly grows in them. but yields a crop 


As if it had been ſow'd. 


Yer ſtill it 's ſtrange _ | 
What Cloten's being here to us portends, 


Or what his death will bring us. 


Re-enter Guiderius. 


Suid. Where's my brother ? 
I have ſent Cloten's clot-pole down the ſtream, 


In embaſſy to his mother. 
For his return. 


His body's hoſtage 
[ Solemn mn fick. 2 


Bel. My ingenious ſabes? | 
Hark, Paladour ! it ſounds : but what occaſion 
Hath Cadwal now to give it motion ? hark! 


9d let a yarisH of ſuch 
Clotens Sl, L his non- 
ſenſe ſhould be corrected thus, 
Tad ler a MARIsH of ſuch Clo- 
tens blood, 
i. e. a marſh or lake. So Smith, 
in his account of Virginia, Yea 
Venice, at this tine the admira- 
lion of the earth, aut at firſt but 
2 mariſh, inhabired by poor ſiſper- 
In the firſt book of Mac- 


'Yor. VII. 


A 2 


cabees, chap. ix. ver. 42. the 


Tranſlators uſe the word in the 


ſame ſenſe. Waksuk ros. 
The learned commentator has 

dealt the reproach of nonſenſe 

very liberally through this play. 


Why this is nonſenſe, | cannot 


diſcover. I would, ſays the young 
Prince, to recover Faele, kill as 
many Clotens "as would fill a pa- 


riſh. 
Gd. 
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Guid. Is he at home? | 
Bel. He went herice even now. 
' Guid. What does he mean? Since death us my 
dear'ſt Mother, | | 
It did not ſpeak before. All ſolemn thing 
Should anſwer ſolemn accidents. The matter 
Triumphs for nothing, and lamenting toys, 


Is jollity for apes, and l for boys. 
Is Cadwal mad ? 


SCENE 6 4 


Enter Arviragus; with Imogen dead, bearing ber in 
bis arms. 


Bel. Look, here he comes ! 
And brings the dire occaſion, in his arms, 
Of what we blame him for. 

Arv. The bird is dead, 
That we have made ſo much on! T had rather 
Have ſkipt from ſixteen years of age to ſixty; 
And turn'd my leaping time into a crutch, 
Than have ſeen this. 

Guid. Oh ſweeteſt, faireſt lily ! 
My brother wears thee not one half ſo well, 
As when thou grew'ſt thyſelf. 

Bel. O melancholy! 
Who ever yet could ſound thy bottom? find 
The ooze, to ſhew what coaſt thy ſluggiſh carrack 


1. Oh, melancholy 3 to fhew what cobſt thy 
Who ever yet could ſound thy bs i carrack 


bottem? find _ Migbt eailieſt barb ur in? 
The ooze, to ſhew what coaſt Carrack is a flow, heavy built 
_ thy luggiſh care veſſel of burden, This reſtores 


Mizht eas lieft harbour in?—) the uniformity of the metaphor, 
But as plauſible as this at firſt compleats the ſenſe, and is a word 
ſight may ſeem, all thoſe, who of great propriety and beauty to 


know any thing of good writing, delign a melancholic perſon. 
will agree, that our author mult WARBURTON. 


have wrote, 
- Might 
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Jove knows, what man thou might have madez 


but I 


Thou dy*dft, a moſt rate boy, of melancholy! 


How found you him? 
Arv. Stark, as you fee, 


Thus ſmiling, as ſome fly had tickled 3 3 
Not as Death's datt, being laugh'd at; his right cheek | 


Repoſing on a cuſhion. 
Guid, Where? 
Arv. O' th' floor. 


His arms thus leagu'd. 


1 thought, he gept; and * 


My clouted brogues from off my feet, whole rudeneſe 
Anſwer'd my ſteps too loud. 
Guid. Why, he but fleeps 


If he be 


gone, he'll make his grave a bed; 3 


With female Fairies will his tomb be haunted, 
And worms will not come to thee. 

Arv. With faireſt low'rs, 
Whilſt ſummer-lafts, and 1 live here, Fidele, 


[']l ſweeten thy ſad grave. 


T hou ſhalt not lack 


The flow'r that's like thy face, pale Primroſe z nor 
The azur'd Hare-bell, like thy veins; no, nor 

The leaf of Eg/antine, which not to ſlander, 
Out-ſweeten'd not thy breath. The Ruddock would, | 
With charitable bill, oh bill, ſore-ſhaming 
Thoſe rich- left "ae that let their fathers lie 
Without a Monument! bring thee: all this; 


X The Ruddock would, 
With charitable bill, bring thee 
ell this; 3 
Yea, and furr'd * bifides, 
When flew'rs are none, 
To evinter-ground -thy courſe.) 
Here again, the metaphor is 
Urangely mangled. What ſenſe 


is there in avinter-grounding a 


boarſe with 11 A coarſe might 


indeed be ſaid to be vuinber- 
grounded in good thick clay. But 
the epithet ſurr d to ne directs 
us plainly to another reading, 
To awinter*gown thy coarſe, — 
i. e. the ſummer habit ſhall be 
a light gown of flowers, thy win- 


ter habit a good warm furr'd 
Sor of moſs. 


WARBURTON. 


The. Ruddock is the Red-breaſt, 
A 2 2 


Yea, 
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Yea, and furr'd moſs beſides, when flow'rs are none, 
To winterground thy coarſe, 

Guid. Pr'ythee, have done; | 
And do not play in wench-like words with that 
Which is ſo ſerious. Let us bury him, | 
And not pro: ract with admiration what 
Is now due debt.— To th' grave. 

- - Arv. Say, where ſhall 's lay him? 

SGuid. By good Euripbile, our mother. 

Arv. Be't ſo: 8 
And let us, Paladour, though now our voices 
Have got the manniſh crack, ſing him to th* ground, 
As, once, our mother; uſe like note, and words, 
Save that Euriphile muſt be Fidele. 

Guid. Cadwal, 
I cannot ſing; I'll weep, and word it with thee 
For notes of ſorrow, out of tune, are worſe 
Than Prieſts and Fanes that lye. 

Arv. We'll ſpeak it then. 

Bel. Great griefs, I ſee, med'cine the leſs. Fot 

Nies | 

Is quite forgot. He was a Queen's ſon, boys, 
And though he came our enemy, remember, 
3 He was paid for that: tho* mean and mighty, rotting 
Together, have one duſt, yet * reverence, 
That angel of the world, doth make diſtinction 
Of place *rwixt high and low. Our foe was princely, 
And though you took his life, as being our foe, 
Yet bury him, as a Prince. 
- Guid, Pray, fetch him hither. 


He aber paid for thatz=—] For which, or pay me quick, 


| Hanmer reads, es Pll pay you. 
8 — tre, 
He has paid for that: That angel of the world, —| 


rather plauſibly than rightly. Rewerence, or due regard to ſub- 
Paid is for puniſhed, So Johnſon, ordination, is the power that 

' © Twenty things more, my friend, keeps peace and order in. the 
which you know due, World. x 

| Therſites 
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Pberſites body is as good as jar, 
When neither are alive. 
Arv. If you'll go fetch him | 
We'll ſay our ſong the whilſt, Brother, begin. 
Guid. 12. Cadeval, we muſt lay his head to 2 2 
| a | 
My father hath a reaſoh for 't. 
Arv. *Tis true, 
' Guid, Come on then, and remove him. 
Arv. So, begin. | 


S O N G. 


Guid. Fear no more the beat o 455 Sun, 9 
Mor the furious winters rages ; 
Thou thy worldly taſt hoſt done, 
Home art gone, and ta en thy wages. 
Both golden lads and girls all muſt 
As chimney ſweepers, come to duſt, 


Arv. * Fear no more the frown o th Great, 
Thou art paſt the tyrant's ſtroke ; 
Care no more to cloath and eat; 
To thee the reed is as the oak: 
Both the ſcepter, learning, phyſick, _ 
All follow this, and come to duſt. 


Guid. Fear no more the lightning-flaſh. 
Arv. Nor It all dreaded thunder- ſtone. - 

Guid. * Fear not flander, cenſure raſh. 
Arv. Thou haſt finiſh'd joy and moan. 

Both. All lovers young, all lovers 

7 Confign to thee, and come to duſt. 


S Fear no more, &c.] This is 6 Fear not flander, &c,] Per- 
the topic of conſolation that na- haps, 
ture dictates to all men on theſe Fear not ſlander's cenſure raſh, 
occaſions, The ſame farewel we 7 Confign to thee,—] Perhaps, 


have over the dead body in Lu- Goh to this. _ 
-] can,  Tixror diver drr No,, And in the former ſtanza, for all 
b- deri muriong, c. follow this, we might read, * 


WaRBURTON, follow thee, 
Aa 3 Guid. 
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| Guid. No exorciſer harm ther 

Arv. Nor no witchcraft charm thee! 
Guid. Ghoſt, unlaid, forbear thee! 

Arv. Nothing ill come near thee ? 
Both. Quiet conſummation bave, 
And renowned be thy G rave * 


SCENE VL. 
Enter Belarius, with the Body of Cloten. 


Guid. We've done our obſequies : come, lay him 
down. 


Bel. Here's a few flow' rs, but about midnight 
more; 

The herbs, that have on them cold dew of th? night, 
Are ſtrewings firſt for Graves. Upon their faces 
You were as flow'rs, now wither'd; even fo 
Theſe herbelets ſhall, which we upon you ſtrow. 
Come on, away. Apart upon our knees, 
— The ground, that gave them firſt, has them again: 
FREE pleaſure here is paſt, ſo is their . [ Exeunt, | 


Imogen, owgking.. NT 
Imo. Yes, Sir, to Mr ford: Haven, which ts the 


v Mi 


I thank you by yond buſh ey, how far 
thither : — 

*Ods pittikins can it be fix miles yet . 
I've gone all night faith, I'll lie down and ſleep. 
But, ſoft! no bed fellow. Oh Gods, and God- 


deſſes [ Seeing the body. 
Theſe flowers are like the pleaſures of the world; 


This bloody man the care on't.——T hope, I dream; 


3 For the obſequies of Fidele, learning and abilities. I ſhall 
x ſong was written by my unhap- give it a place at the end in ho- 
py friend, Mr. Villiam Collins of nour of his memory. 
— a man of uncommos 


For 
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For ſo I thought, I was a cave · keeper. 
And cook to honeſt creatures. But tis not ſo: 

Tas but a bolt of nothing, ſhot at nothing. 
Which the brain makes of fumes. Our very eyes, 
Are ſometimes like our judgments, blind. Good faith, 

I tremble ſtill with — but if there be : 

et left in heav'n as ſmall a drop of pity 

As a wren's eye, fear*d Gods! a part of it! 

The dream's here ſtill ; ev'n when I wake, it is 
Without me, as within me; not imagin'd, felt. 

A headleſs man the garments of Poſtbumus ? 

I know the ſhape of 's leg, this is his hand, 
His foot mercurial, his martial thigh, 

The brawas of Hercules: but his Jovial face 


Murder in heaven ?——how! — dis gone . 
ſanio 


All curſcs madded Hecuba gave the Greeks, 
And mine to boot, be darted on thee ! thou, 
'was thou, conſpiring with that devil Cloten, 
Haſt here cut off my Lord. To write, and read, 
Be henceforth treach*'rous . Damn'd Piſanio 
Hath with his forged letters -damn'd Piſanto ! 
From this the braveſt veſſel of the world 
Struck the main-top! oh Paſtbumus, alas, 
Where is thy head? wherc's that ? ah me, where 's 
that? 

Piſanio might have kill'd thee at the heart, 
And left this head on. How ſhould this be? Piſa- 
| 11s? 0 

Tris he and Cloten. Malice and lucre i in them 
Have laid this woe here. Oh, *tis pregnant, pregnant! 
The drug he gave me, which, he ſaid, was precious 
And cordial to me, have I not found it 


} 
Tawa, thou, &c.] The old | divel Cloten. 
copy reads thus, 5 I ſuppoſe it ſhould be, 
— ——T ou Conſoird with th? irreligious 
Conſpir d with that irregul. us devil Cloten. 


A Murd'rous 


| 
' 
'| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


: 
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Murd'rous to th? ſenſes ? that confirms it home: 
This is Piſanio's deed; and Cloten's. Oh! 

Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 

That we the hortider may ſee to thoſe _ 

Which chance to find us. Oh, my Lord! my Lord! 


"Da C E N E VII. 
Enter 1 Co and a Soothſayer. 


Cap. To them, the legions parriſon'd i in Gallia, 
Atrer your will, have croſs'd the ſea, attending 
You here at Milford- Haven; with your 8525 
They are in readineſs. 

Luc. But what from Rome? 

Cp. The Senate hath ſtirr'd up the Conners, 
And Gentlemen of Tay, moſt willing ſpirits, 
That promiſe noble ſervice z and they come 
Un er the conduct of bold Hebie, 

Syenna's Brother. 

Luc. When expect you them? 

Cap. With the next benefit o th' wind. 

Luc. This forwardneſs 


* 


Makes our hopes fair. Command, our preſent num» 


bers 


Pe m uſter'd; bid the Captains look to't. Now, Sir, 
What have you dream'd of late, of this war's pur- 
poſe? | 


Soath, - "Laſt night, 925 very Gods ſhew'd me a vi- 
„en. 
( fad, 


1 L-ft night, the very Gods of other agents or inſtruments; 
ſhew'd me a viſſon.] The yet J am perſuaded the reading is 


very Go1s may, indeed, ſignify corrupt, and that Shakeſpear 
the Gods themſelves immediate- wrote, 


V. and not by the intervention Laſt night, the warty God. 


Mare 
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(J faſt, and pray'd for their intelligence) 


I ſaw Jove's bird, the Raman eagle, wing d 
From the ſpungy ſouth, to.this part of the 


Weſt, 


There vaniſh'd in the ſun-beams ; which rene 
Unleſs my fins abuſe my divination, 


Succeſs ta th* Roman Hoſt. 


Luc. Dream often ſo, 
And never falſe ! 


It was a worthy building. 


Soft, ho, what Trunk is here 
Without his top? the ruin 


. f that ſometime 
ow! a page! 


Or dead, or ſleeping on him ? but dead, rather : 0 
For Nature doth abhor to make his conch. - 
With the defun&, or ſleep upon the dead. 


Let's ſee the boy's face. 


Cap. He's alive, my Lord. 
Luc. He'll then inſtruct us of this body: Young 


One, 


Inform us of thy fortunes, for, it ſeems, 
They crave to be demanded: who is this. 
Thou mak'ſt thy bloody pillow ? who was he, 
That, 5 than noble Nature did, 


Hath alter'd that good picture? what's thy intereſt 


Warey here ſignifying, animad- 
verting, forewarning, ready to 
gi ve notice 3 not, as in its more 
uſual meaning, cautious, reſerved. 
 _WarBuRTON, 
Of this meaning I know not 
any example, nor do I ſee any 
need of alteration. It was no 
common dream, but ſent from 
the very Gods, or the Gods them- 
ſelves. - 
uh was be, 


That, otherwiſe than noble Na- 


ture did, 
Hath alter'd that ood picture ?] 
The editor, Mr. Theobald, cavils 


In 


at this paſſage. He ſays, it is 
far from being firietly grammati- 
cal: and yet, what is ſtrange, he 
ſobjoips a paraphraſt of his own, 
which ſhews it to be fridly gram- 
matical, For, ſays he, the con- 
Arudtion of theſe words is this, 
who hath alter d that good picture 


otherwiſe than nature alter d it. I 


ſuppoſe then this editor's mean 
ing was, that the grammatical 
conſtruction would not conform 
to the ſenſe; for a bad writer, 
like a bad man, generally ſays 
one thing, and means another. 
He ſubjoining, Shakeſpeare de- 

th fra 
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In this ſad wreck ? how came it, and, who1 is it? 


What art thou? 


+ 


Ino. I am nothing; or if not, br 
Nothing to be, were better, This was my wafter, 
A very valiant Briton, and a good, 

That here by mountaineers hes, flain : alas! - 
There are no more ſuch maſters: I may wander 
From, Eaſt to Occident, cry out for ſervite, 
Try many, and all good, ſerve truly, never, 


Find ſuch another maſter. 
Luc. *Lack, 


good youth! CAE 


Thou mov'ſt no leſs with thy complaining, * 
Thy maſter in bleeding: ſay bis name, good friend. 


Imo. Richard du Champ. 


If I do, ye, and do 


No harm by it, though the Gods hear, I hope, { A/ide. 


They'll pardon. i It, 
uc. Thy name? 
Imo. Fidele, Sir. 


Say you, 


rr 


Tac. Thou doſt apptove thyſelf the very fame; 
Thy name well fits thy faith; thy faith, thy name. 


Signed to * tile text be gen. 
ine, wha hath alier d that good 
pickure from what noble nature at 
fr/t made it, Here again he is 
miſtaken; Shakeſpear meant, like 
2 plain man, juſt as he poke; 
and as our editor firſt paraphraſed 
him, who hath a/zer'd that good 
picture otherwiſe than nature 40. 

ter d it? And the ſolution of the 


difficulty i in this ſentiment, which 


ſo much perplexed him, is this: 
The ſpeaker fees 3 young man 
without a head, and conſequently 
much Horten' in ſtature; on 
which he breaks out into this ex- 
clamation, who hath elter's this 
4g form, by making it ſhorter 3 
contrary to the practice of da- 

ture which by yearly aeceſion of 


Look alters it by making it 
taller, No occaſion then for the 
editor to change D1D into BID 
with an alluſion to the command 
againſt murder; which then 
ſhould have been forkid inſtead 
of bid. WARBURTON. 

„Here are many words upon a 
very ſlight debate. The ſenſe is 
not much cleared by either cri- 
tick. The queſtion is aſked, not 
about a body, but à picture, which 
is not very apt to grow ſhorter 
or longer, Todga picture, and a 
picture is well dene, are ſtanding 
phraſes; the queſtion therefore 
is, who has altered this picture, 
fo as to make it otherwile than 
nature 4d it, 


Wilt 
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Wilt take thy chance with me? I will not ſay 
Thou ſhalt be ſo well maſter'd, but, be ſure, 

No leſs belov'd, The Roman Emperor s letters, 

Sent by a Conſul to me, ſhould not ſooner 

Than thine own worth prefer thee. . Go with me. 
Imo. VIl follow, Sir. But firſt, an't pleaſe the 

Gods, 

Jul hide my maſter from the flies as deep 

As theſe poor pickaxes can dig; when | 

With Ny OO Oven 3 and weeds I ha e 15 

rave, 

And on it ſaid a century of pray' ts, 

Such as I can, twice o'er, I'll weep and ſigh; 

And, leaving ſo his ſervice, follow you, 

So pleaſe you entertain-me. 

Luc. Ay, good youth, 
as rather father thee, than maſter thee, - 

My friends, 7 
The boy hath tavght us manly duties. Let us 
Find out the prettieſt dazied-Plot we can, | 
And make him with our pikes and partizans _ 
A Grave, Come, + arm him, Boy, he is en 
By thee to us, and he ſhall be interr C 
As ſoldiers can. Be chearful, wipe thine eyes: 
Some Falls are means the 19080 to ariſe, | Exeunt. 


3 —theſe poor pictaxe. arm bim. —] That 
W her fingers. is, rs him ap in Jour arms. 
Hanus. 


SCENE 


6% CYMBELINE. 


420 s c E N E VIII. 
12 Changes to Cymbeline s Palace. 
Enter Cymbelioe, Lords, and Piſanio, 


Cym. Gain; 1 bring me word, how tis with 
er 
A fever with the abſence of her en! ; | 
Madneſs, of which her life 's in danger; heav*ns! 
How deeply you at once do touch me. Imogen, 
The great part of my comfort, gone! My Queen 
Upon a deſperate bed, and-in a time 
When fearfal | wars point at me! Her ſon gone, 
So needful for this preſent. It ſtrikes me, paſt 
The hope of comfort.. But for thee, fellow, 
Who needs muſt know of her departure, and 
Doſt ſeem ſo ignorant, we'll enforce it e from thee | 
By a ſharp torture, 

Piſ. Sir, my life is yours, 
I humbly ſet it at your will; but, for my miſtreſs 
I nothing know where ſhe remains; why, gone; 
Nor when ſhe purpoſes Return. *Beſeech your High- 

neſs, 

Hold me your loyal ſervant. 

Lord, Good my Liege, 
The day that ſhe was miſſing, be was here; 
I dare be bound he's true, and ſhall 28 
All parts of his ſubjection loyally. For Cloten, 
There wants no diligence in ſeeking him, 
"And will no doubt be found. 


5s Changes to Cymbeline' s Pa- uſe in the progreſs of the fable, 
lace.) This ſcene is omitted a- yet it makes a regular prepara- 
gainſt all authority by Sir 7. tion for the next act. 
Hauer. It is indeed of no 0 grene 5 


m. | 
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On. The time is troubleſome, 
We'll lip you for a ſeaſon, - but © our jealouſy [To Piſ. 
Does yet depend. 
Lord. So pleaſe your Majeſty, 
The Roman — all from Gallia drawn, 
Are landed on your coaſt, with a ſupply 
Of Roman Gentlemen, by the Senate ſent. | 
Cym. Now for the counſel of my Son and Queen!— 
I am amaz'd with matter, 
Lord. Good my Liege, 
7 Your preparation can affront no leſs | 
Than what you hear of. Come more, for more you're 
ready; . 
The want is, 4 to put theſe Powers in motion, 
That long to move. 
m. 1 thank you. Let's withdraw, 
And meet the time, as it ſeeks us. We fear not 
What can from Jtaly annoy us, but 1 
We grieve at chances here. Away: [Exeunt. 
Piſ. I heard no letter from my maſter, ſince 
I wrote him, Imogen was ſlain, Tis ſtrange ; 
Nor hear I from my miſtreſs, who did promiſe 
To yield me often tidings. Neither know I, 
What is betid to Cloten ; but remain * 
Perplext in all. The heavens ſtill muſt work. | 
Wherein I'm falſe, I'm honeſt ; not true, to be true. 
Theſe preſent wars ſhall find, I love my Country, 
Ev*n* to the note o' th' King, or III fall in them. 
All other doubts, by time let them be clear'd ; 
Fortune brings in ſome boats, that are not ſteer'd. 


[ Exit, 


ss jealon forces are able to face ſuch an ar- 
Doe net def end.] My ſuſpicion my as we hear the enemy will 
is yet undetermined; if I do not bring againſt us. h 
condemn you, I likewiſe have fo the note o th* King, —] 
nat acquitted you, We now ſay, I will ſo diſtinguiſh myſelf, that 


the cauſe is depending, the King ſhal — my va- 
7 Your preparation, &c.] Your lour. 


5 SCENE 
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Changes io the Foreſt. 
Euter Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus. 


Cuid. | HE noiſe is round about us. 
e Bel. Let us from it. 
Av. What pleaſure, Sir, find we in life, to lock it 
From action and adventure? 
Guid. Nay, what hope 
Have we in hiding us? this way the Romans 
Muſt or for Britons ſlay us, or receive us 
For barb'rous and unnatural Revolts: 
During their uſe, and ſlay us after. 0 
Bel. Sons, 
We'll higher to the mountains, ho 1 us. 
To the King's Party there's no going; newneſs 
Of Cloten's death, we being not known, nor muſter'd 
Among the bands, may drive us to ? a Render 
Where we have liv'd, and ſo extort from us 
That which we've done, * whoſe anſwer would be death 
Drawn on with torture. 
Guid. This is, Sir, a doubt, 
In ſuch a time, nothing becoming you, 
Nor ſatisfying us. 
Arv. It is not likely, 
That when they hear the Roman horſes nigh, 
Behold * their quarter'd.fires, have both cheir eyes 
And ears ſo cloy'd importantly as now, 
That they will waſte their time upon our note 
"To know from whence we are. 


9 2 Render lee anſube r-] The 
Where we have lid; —] An retalintion of the death of Cloten 
account of our place of abode, would be death, &c. 
This dialogue is a juſt repte- heir quarter'd fires, —] 
ſentation of the ſuperfluous cau- Their fires regularly diſpoſed. 
tion of an old man, 
Bel. 


I TWEETT E, 
Bel. Oh, I am known 
Of many in the army; many years, 
Though * 17 then but young, you ſee, not wore 
im 
From my remembrance. And, befides, the King 
Hath not deſerv'd my ſervice, nor your loves, 
Who find in my exile the want of breeding; 
The certainty of this hard life, aye hopeleſs 
To have the courteſy your eradle promis'd; 
But to be till hot ſummer's tanlings, and 
The ſhrinking ſlaves of winter. 
Guid. Than be fo, 
Better to ceaſe to be. Pray, Sir, to th* army; 
I and my brother are not Known; yourſelf 
So out of thought, and thereto ſo 0 er- groun, 
Cannot be queſtion'd. 
Arv. By this Sun that ſhines, 
Tul thither; what thing is it, that I never 
Did ſee man die, ſcarce ever look'd on blood, 
But that of coward hates, hot goats, and veniſon, 
Never beſtrid a horſe ſave one, that had 
A rider like myſelf who ne'er wore rowel, 
Nor iron on his heel? I am aſham'd 
To look upon the holy Sun, to have | 
The benefit of his beſt beams, remaining 
So long a:poor-unknown. 
Guid. By heav'ns, I'll go; 
If you will bleſs me, Sir, and give me jave; | 
PI! take the better care; but if you will not, 
The hazard therefore due fall on me, by 
The hands of Romans! 
Arv. So ſay I, Amen. | 
Bel. Noreaſon I, ſince of your lives you ſet 
So ſlight a valuation, ſhould reſerve cre 
My erack'd one to more care. Have with you, boys; 
If in your country wars you chance to die. 
That! is my bed too, lads; and there I'll lie. 


4 Lead, 
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Lead, lead. The time ſeems long: their blood thinks 


| =o” Aſide. 
Till it fly out, and ſhew them Princes born. [ Exeunt. 


— — 


N 
Arne l. 
55 4 Field between the Britiſh and Roman Camps. 


Enter Poſthumus, with a * bloody kandkerchief. 


PosTHUuMUs. 


Ones, 


EA, bloody cloth, I'll keep thee; for I wiſht, . 
Thou ſhouldſt be colour'd thus. You married 


If each of you would take this courſe, how many 
Muſt murder wives much better than themſelves. 


For wrying but a little? Oh, Piſanio ! 
Every good ſervant does not all Commands; 


No bond, but to do juſt ones. — Gods! if you 
Should have ta'en vengeance on my faults, I ne'er 


3 Bloody bhandlerchief, ] The 


bloody token of Inagen's death, 
which Piſanio in the foregoing 
act determined to ſend. | 

4 Yea, bloody cloth, &c.] This 
is a ſoliloquy of nature, uttered 
when the efferveſcence of a mind 
agitated and perturbed ſpontane- 
ouſly and inadvertently diſcharges 
itſelf in words. [The ſpeech 
throughout all its tenour, if the 
laſt conceit be excepted, ſeems 
to iſſue warm from the heart, He 


- - finſt condemns his own violence; 
then tries to diſburden himſelf, 


by imputing part of the crime to 


Piſamo ; he next ſooths his mind 
to an artificial and momentary 
tranquillity, by trying to think 
that he has been only an inſtru- 
ment of the gods for the hap- 
pineſsof Imogen. He is now grown 
reaſonable enough to determine, 
that having done ſo much evil he 
will do no more ; that he will 
not fight againſt the country 
which he has already injured ; 
but as life is not longer ſupport- 
able, he will die ia a juſt cauſe, 
and die with the obſcurity of a 
man who does not think himſelf 
worthy to be remembered. 


Had 


„ C'TMBELINE:; 
Had liv'd 5 to put on this; ſo had you ſav'd 
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The noble Imogen to repent, and ſtruck . 

Me, wretch, more worth your vengeance. But alack, 
You ſnatch ſome hence for little faults ; that's love, 
To have them fall no more ; you ſome permit 

To ſecond ills with ills, ' each elder worſe, 

And make them dread it to the doery? thrift, 


to put on,—] Is to incite, 
to inſſigate. 259 | 

6 ——each eldtr. wworſe,] For 
this reading all the later editors 
have contentedly taken, 
| each worſe than other, 
without enquiries whence they 
have received it. Yet they know, 
or might know, that it has no 
authority. The original copy 
reads, | 

each elder worſe, 

The laſt deed is certainly not the 
oldeſt, but Shakeſpeare calls the 
deed of an elder man an elder deed. 

7 And make them dread it, to 
the doers' thrift;] The Di- 
vinity- ſchools have not furniſn'd 
juſter obſervations on the conduct 
of providence, than Pofthumus 

ives us here in his private re- 
ections. You Gods, fays he, 
act in a different manner with 
your different creatures ; 

You ſnatch ſome hence for little 

Faults ; that's love; 

To have them fall no more, 
Others, ſays our poet, you per- 
mit to live on, to multiply and 
increaſe in crimes, 

And make them dread it, to the 

doers' thrift. ' | 
Here's a relative without an an- 
tecedent ſubſtantive ; which is a 
breach of grammar. We mult 
certainly read, 

And make them dreaded, to the 
_ _ doers” thriff, 

Vor. VII. 


B b 


i. e. others you-permit to aggra- 
vate one crime with more; which 
enormities not only make them 
revered and dreaded, but turn in 
other Kinds to their advantage, 
Dignity, reſpect, and profit, ac- 
crue to them from crimes com- 
mitted with impunity. TazoB. 

This emendation is followed 
by Hanmer. Dr. , arvurton 
reads, I know not whether by 
the printer's negligence, 

And make 'them dread, to the 

doer s thrift, 


= 


There ſeems to be no very ſatis- 


factory ſenſe yet offered. I read, 
but with heſitation, _ 
And make them deeded, to the 
doers' thrift, 
The word deeded I know not in- 
deed where to find; but Shake- 


ſpeare has, in another ſenſe, un- 


deeded, in Macheth : 
i ſword 
I fteath again undeeded, 
I will try again, and read thus, 
others you permit 
To ſecond ills with ills, each 
other worſe, 


And make them trade it to the 


dowr*s thrift. 
Trade and thrift correſpond. Our 
authour plays with fraue, as it ſig- 


nifies a lucrative vocation, or a 


frequent pradice. 80 1/abella 
ſays, 
Thy fins not accidental, but a 


But 
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But Inogen's your own. Do your beſt wills, 
And make me bleſt t* obey ! 1 am brought hither 
Among th' Halian Gentry, and to fight 
Againſt my lady's Kingdom. *Tis enough, 
That, Britain, \ have killd thy miſtreſs. Peace 
III give no wound to thee, Therefore, good heav'ns, 
Hear patiently my purpoſe. Pl diſrobe wie 
Of thele Lalian weeds, and ſuit myſelf 
As does a Britain pleaſant ; ſo l' fight 
Againſt the part I come with; fo I' doe 
For thee, 05 Imogen, even for whom my life 
Is, every breath, a death; and thus unknown, 
Pitied, not hated, to the face of peril 
Melk Tn dedicate. Let me malte men know 
ore valour in me, than my Habits ſhow ; 
Gods, puts the ſtrength o th* Leonati in me! 
| To ſhame the guiſe o th* world, I will begin | 
The faſhion. Leſs without, and more within. [ Exit. 


Enter Lucius, Iachimo, and the Roman army at one 

Adbor; and the Britain army at another; Leonatus 

Poſthumus follatving the Britiſh lite a poor ſoldier. 

. They march over, and go out. Then enter again in 

feirmiſh Tachimo, and Poſthumus; he vangaiſheth 
and diſarmeth Iachimo, and then leaves bim. 


Iach. The heavineſs, and guilr, within my boſom, 

Takes off my manhood. Pve bely'd a lady, 
The Princeſs of this country; and the air on't 
Revengingly enfeebles me, or could this carle, 
A very drudge of nature, have ſubdu'd me 
In my profeſſion ? Knighthoods and Honours born 
As I wear mine are titles but of ſcorn. 

If chat thy gentry, Britain, go before 


3 —Do jour beft 401% written. | 
And make me bleji t obey —1 Os your bleſt wills, 
So the copies, It was more in And make me bei obry. 
the manner of our authour to have | 


This 


„ rain 
This lowt, as he exceeds our Lords, the odds 
Is, that we ſcarce are men, and you are Gods. | Exit. 


The battle continues ; the Britons fly, Cymbeline is 
taten; then enters lo his reſcue, Belarius, Guiderius, 
and Arviragus. 


Bel. Stand, {fand. We have th' advantage of the 
ound; 
That lane is guarded ; nothing routs us, but 
The villany of our fears. 


Guid. Arv. Stand; ſtand and fight. 


Enter Poſthumus, and ſeconds the Britons. T hey * 
Cymbeline, and exeunt. 
Then enter Lucius, Iachimo, and Imogen. 


Luc. Away, boy, from the troops, and ave thy- 
ſelf; 


For friends kill friends, and the diſorder's ſuch 
As war were hood-wink'd. 

lach. Tis their freſh ſupplies. 

Luc, It is a day turn'd ſtrangely. Or betimes 
Let's re-inforce, or fly. [ Exeunt. 


$S CE N 1h 
Another Part of the Field of Battle. 


Enter Poſthumus, and a Britiſh Lord. 


Tord. F AAm'ſt thou from where og made the 
Stand? 


Pa. I did. | 
Though you, it ſeems, came from the fliers. Þ. 
Lord. I did. 
| Poſt. No blame be to you, Sir, for all was loſt, 
But that the heavens * The King himſelf 
b 2 
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Of his wings deſtitute, the army broken, 

And but the backs of Britain ſeen; all flying 

Through a ſtrait lane, the enemy full-hearted, 

Lolling the tongue with ſtaught'ring, having work 

M re plentiful, than tools to do't, ſtruck down 

Some mortally, ſome ſlightly touch'd, ſome falling 

Mceerly through fear, that the ſtraix Paſs was 
damm'd 

With dead men, hurt behind, and Sende lig 

To die with lengthen'd ſhame. 

Lord. Where was this lane? 
Poſt. Cloſe by the battle; ditch'd, and wall'd with 

turt, 

Which gave advantage to an ancient ſoldier, 

An horeſt one, I warrant, who deſcrv'd 

So long a brtedeng as his white beard came to, 

In dvitig thi- for 's Country. "Thwart the lane, 

He, wich two ſtriplings, lads, ore like to run 

The country Baſe, than to commit ſuch ſlaughter ; 

With faces fit for maſks, or rather fairer 

Tan ihoie ? for preſervation cas'd, or ſhame, 

Mage good the paſlage ; cry'd to thoſe that fled, 

„Our Britain's Harts die flying, not our mien; 

% To darkneſs fleet ſouls, that fly backwards i Stand; 

* Or we are Romans, and will give you That 

« Like beajts, which you ſhun braſtly, and may ſave 

& But to look back in frown. Stand, ag Thee 
three, 

Three thouſand confident, (in act as many ; ; 

For three performers are the file, when all 

The reſt do nothing) with this word, © Sand, Hand, 4 


: | 
9 bor preſervation cas'd, or For ſhame, | 
mam, ] 5hame, for modeſty. Mate good the paſſage, ci) 4 
WARBURTON. to thoſe that fied, 
Sir T. Hanmer reads the paſ- Our Britain's Harts die flying, 
ſave thus: f Ee. 


Than ſome for preſervation cas d. The old reading is right. 
£2 Accom- 


1 
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Accommodated by the place, more charming 
With their own Nobleneſs which could have turn'd 
A diſtaff to a Jance, gilded pale looks; 
Part ſhame, part ſpirit renew'd; that ſome, turn'd 


coward 


But by example, (oh, a ſin in war, 
Damn'd in the firſt beginners !) *gan to look 
The way that they did, and to grin like lions 


Upon the pikes o' th' hunters, 


Then began 


A ſtop i th* chaſer, a retire; anon, 

A rout, confuſion thick. Forthwith they fly 
Chickens, the way which they ſtoop'd eagles ; ſlaves, 
The ſtrides they victors made: and now our cowards, 
Like fragments in hard voyages, became | 
The life o* th* need; having found the back door open 
Of the unguarded hearts, heav'ns, how they wound 
Some ſlain before, ſome dying; ſome their f.iends 
O'er-borne i' th' former wave; ten, chac'd by one, 
Are now each one the ſlaughter man of twenty; 
Thoſe, that would die or ere reſiſt, are grown 

The mortal“ bugs o' th' field. 

Lord. This was ſtrange chance. f 


A narrow lane! an old man, and two boys ! 


Poſt. 3 Nay, do not wonder at it; you are made 


A rout, confu;fion thick, -— ] 
This is read as if it was a thick 
confufiin, and only another term 
for rout : whereas corfufton-thick 
ſhould be read thus with an hy- 
phen, and is a very beautiful 
compound epithet to rout. But 
Shakeſpear's fine diction is not a 
little obſcured throughout hy thus 
disfiguring his compound adjec- 
tives, WARBURTON, 

I do not ſee what great addi- 
tion is made to fine dition by this 
compound. Is it not as natural to 
enforce the principal event in a 
ſtory by repetition, as to enlarge 


Bb 3 


the principal figure in a piQure ? 

2 bug —1] Terrors. 

3 Nay, do not wonder at it 3] 
Sure, this is mock reaſy,ning with 
a vengeance. What! becauſe he 
was made fitter to wonder at great 
actions, than to periorm any, is 
he therefore forbid to wonder ? 
Not and but are perpetually miſ- 
taken for one another in the old 
editions. THEOBALD. 

There 1s no need of alteration. 
Poſthumus firſt bids him not won- 
der, then tells him in another 
mode of reproach, that wonder 
is all that he was made for. 


Rather 
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Rather to wonder at the things you bear, 
Than to work any. Will you chime upon 't? 
And vent it for a mockery ? here 18 one : 
* Two boys, an old man twice a boy, a lane, 
©« Preſerv'd the Britons, was the Roman? bane. ” 
Lord. Nay, be not angry, Sir. 
Poſt. Lack! to what end? 
Who dares not ſtand his foe, I'll be his friend 
For it he'il do, as he is made to do, 
I know, he'il quickly fly my friendſhip too. 
You have put me into rhimes. 


L:rd. Farewel, you are angry. 


Exit. 


Poſt. Stel going? This is a Lord! oh noble miſery, 
To be i' th? field, and aſk what news, of me 
To-day, how many would have given their honours 
To've ſav'd their carcaſſes ? took heel to do't, 

And yet died too? “I, in mine own woe charm'd, 
Could not find death, where I did hear him groan 
Nor feel him, where he ſtruck. Being an ugly mon- 


ſter, 


*Tis ſtrange he dia him in freſh cups, ſoft beds, 
Sweet words; ; or hath more miniſters than we, 


That draw his knives i' th' war Well, 


him: 


I will find 


For being now a 5 favourer to the Roman, 
No more a Briton, I've reſum'd again 


4 mn], in mine own woe 
charm'd ] Alluding to the 
common ſuperſtition of Charms 
being powerful enough to keep 
men unhurt in battle. It was de- 
rived from our $4x: anceſtors, 
and ſo is common to us with the 
Germans, who are above all 
other people given to this ſuper- 
Rution, which made Era/mus, 
where, in his Mariæ Encomiun, 
he gives to each nation its pro- 


per charadteriflic, ſay, Germani 
corporum pi aceriiale & magiæ 
cognitione ſibi placent: and 
Prior, in his Alma, 


North Britons herce have ſecond 


fight 
Aud Germans free from gun- 
ſhot ſight. WaRB. 


5 —faviurer to the Roman, ] 
The editions before Hanmer's 
for Roman read Briton ; and Dr. 


Warburton reads Briton ſtill, 


The 


oy * a. 
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The part I came in. Fight I will no more, 
But yield me to the verieſt hind, that ſhall 
Once touch my ſhoulder, Great the flaughter is 
Here made by th* Roman; great the anſwer be 
Britons muſt take. For me, my ranſom's death 
On either fide I come to ſpend my breath ; 
Which neither here I'Il keep, nor bear again, 
But end it by fome means for Imogen. 


Enter two Britiſh Captains, and Soldiers. 


1 Cap. Great Jupiter be prais'd, Lucius is taken. 
Tis thought, the old man, and his ſons, were angels. 
2 Cap. There was a fourth man, in a lilly habit, 

That gave th' affront with them. 
1 Cap. So *tis reported ; 
But none of them can be found. Stand, who's there? 
Pops. A Ronan | 
Who had not now been drooping here, if Seconds 
Had anſwer'd him. 
2 Cap. Lay hands on him; a dog! 
A leg of Rome ſhall not return to tell | 
What crows have peck'd them here. He brags his 
ſervice, 
As if he were of note; bring kim to th* King. 


Enter Cymbeline, Belarius, Guiderius, Arviragus, Pi- 
ſanio, and Roman capityes. The captains preſent 
Poſthumus o Cymbeline, who delivers him over 10 4 
Gaoler. After which, all go out. 


great the anſwer b-] An- 7 That gave th' affront with _ 
fer, as once in this play before, th:m.)] That is, that turned 
45 retgliation, their faces to the enemy. 
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w. 


Changes to. a Priſon, 


Enier Poſthumus, and two Gaolers. 


1 Gaol. * 


OU ſhall | not now be ſtolPn, you've 


locks upon you 
So, graze, as you find paſture. . 


2 Gaol. Ay, or ſtomach. 


| [Exeunt Gaolers, 


Poſt. Moſt welcome, bondage! for thou art a way. 
I think, to liberty; yet am I better TED 
T han one that's ſick o' ch' gout, ſince he had rather 
Groan ſo in perpetuity than be curd _ 
By th' ſure phyſician, death; who is the key 
'T* unbar theſe locks. My conſcience! thou art fetter'd 
More than my ſhanks and wriſts ; you good Gods, 


give me 


The penitent inſtrument to pick that bolt; 
| Then, free for ever. Is*t enough, I'm ſorry? 
So children temp'ral fathers do appeaſe ; 


Gods are more full of mercy. 
I cannot do it better than in 
Deſir'd, more than conſtrain'd 


Muſt 1 repent i T 


gy ves, | 
; ro ſatisfy, 


1 doff my freedom; *tis the main part; take 
No ſtricter Render of me, than my all. 
J know, you are more clement than vile men, 
Who of their broken debtors take a third, 


8 You ſhall not now be feolÞn,] 


This wit of the Gaoler alludes 


to the cuſtom of putting a lock 
on a borſe's leg, when he is turn- 
ed to paſture, 
Ot to ſatisfy, 
If of my freedom *tis the main 
part, take | 
No flri&er render of me, than 


A ſixth, 


my all!] What we can diſ- 
cover from the nonſenſe of theſe 
lines is, that the ſpeaker, in a fit 
of penitency, compares his cir- 
cumſtances with a debtor's, who 
is willing to ſurrender up all to 
appeaſe his creditor. This being 
the ſenſe in general, I may ven- 
ture to ſay, the true reading _ 
| ave 
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A fixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again 
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On their abatement ; that's not my deſire ; 

For Imogen's dear life, take mine; and though _ 
Tis not ſo dear, yet *tis a life; you coin'd it. 

*I ween man and man they weigh not every ſtamp, 
Though light, take pieces for the figure's ſake ; 

| You rather, mine, being yours: and fo, great Powers, 
If you will take this audit, take this life, 


And cancel thoſe * cold bonds. 
I'll ſpeak to thee in filence, —— 


Oh Imogen! 
[ He ſteeps. 


* Solemn muſick: Enter, as in an apparition, Sicilius 
Leonatus, father io Poſthumus, an old man, attired 
like a warrior ; leading in his hand an ancient matron, 
his wife, and mother to Poſthumus, with muſfick be- 
fore them. Then, after other muſick, follow the two 
young Leonati, brothers to Poſthumus, with wounds 


as they died in the wars. 


round as be lies ſleeping. 


They circle Poſthumus 


Sict, No more, thou thunder-maſter, ſhew 
Thy ſpite on mortal flies: | 
With Mars fall out, with Juno chide, 


That thy Adulteries 


Rates and revenges. 


have been this, 
T2! to attsfy, 
I d'off my freedom; *tis the 
main part; take 


take L 
No flrier Render of me, than 

my all, WARBURTON. 
cold bondi.—] This equi- 


[No firifer Render of me than vocal uſe of bonds is another in- 


my all. 

The verb dF is too frequently 
uſed by our author to need any 
inſtances ; and is here employed 
with peculiar elegance, i. e. To 
give all the ſatisfaQtion I am able 
to your offended Godheads, I 

voluntarily diveſt myſelf of my 
freedom: tis the only thing I 
| have to atone with, | 


ſtance of our author's infelicity in 
pathetick ſpeeches, | | 

> Solenn muſick : &c, ] Here 
follow a viſſon, a maſque, and a 
propheſy, which interrypt the fable 
without the leaſt neceſſity, and 
unmeaſurably lengthen this act. 
I think it plainly foiſted in after- 
wards for meer ſhow, and appa- 
rently not of Shakeſpear. Porz. 


Hath 


5 


| 
! 
ſ % 
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Hath my poor boy done aught but well, 
Whoſe face I never ſaw ? 
I dy'd, whilſt in the womb he ſtay'd, 
Attending Nature's Law. 


Whaſe father, Fove! (as men report 


Thou orphans? father art) 
Thou fhouldft have been, and ſhielded him 
From his earth-vexing ſmart. 
Moth. Lucina lent not me her aid, 
But took not me in my throes; 
3 That from me my Poſthumus ript, 
Came crying *mongft his foes, 
A thing of pity !=—— 
Sici. Great Nature, like his anceſtry, 
Moulded the ſtuff ſo fair; 
That he deſerv'd the praiſe o th* world, 
As great Sicilius“ heir, 
1 Bro. When once he was mature for man, 
In Britain where was he, 


That could ſtand up his parallel, 8 


Or fruitful object be 
In eye of Imogen, that beſt 
Could deem his dignity ? 
Moth. With marriage wherefore was he wockt, 
To be exil'd, and thrown 
From Leonatus ſear; and caſt 
From her his deareſt one? 


* . 
hy did you ſuffer Jachimo, 
Sight thing of Italy, 
To taint his noble heart and brain 
With needleſs jealouſy, 


— 


: 5 Thar from 3 Perhaps we ſhould read, 


rip!) The old copy reads, That frow my womb  Poſthu- 
mal, from me was Doltbomur mus ripe, 


 Fipt, Came crying 'mungft his fats. 
And 
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And to become the geek and ſcorn 
O' ch' other's villany? 
2 Bro. From this, from ſtiller ſeats we came, 
Our parents, and us twain, 
That, ſtriking in our country's cauſe 
Fell bravely and were ſlain ; 
Our fealty, and Tenantius right, 
With honour to maintain. 
1 Bro. Like hardiment Paſt humus hath 
To Cymbeline perform'd ; 
Then, Jupiter, thou King of Gods, 
| Why haſt thou thus adjourn'd 
The graces for his merits due, 
Being all to dolours turn'd ? 
Sici. Thy cryſtal window ope ; look out; 
No longer exerciſe, 
Upon a valiant race thy harſh 
And potent injuries. 
Moth. Since, Jupiter, our ſon is good, 
Take off his miſeries. 
Sici, Peep through thy marble manſion, help! 
Or we poor ghoſts will cry | 
To th* ſhining ſynod of the reſt 
Againſt thy Deity. 
2 Breth, Help, Jupiter, or we appeal, 
And from thy juice fly. 


Ju piter deſcends in 3 and lightning, fitting upon an 
eagle; be throws a thunder-bolt. The ghoſts fall on 
their knees. x 


Jupit. No more, you ſp irits of region low, 
Offend our hearing; bolt How dare you, Ghoſts, 
Accuſe the Thunderer, whoſe bolt you 1 | 
 Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coaſts ? 
Poor ſhadows of Elyfum, hence and reſt 

Upon your never-withering banks of flowers, 


| 
j 
| 
! 
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Be not with mortal accidents oppreſt, | 
No care of yours it is; you know, 'tis ours. 
Whom beſt I love, 1croſs; to make my gift, 
The more delay'd, delighted. Be content, 
Your low- laid ſon our godhead will uplift ; 
His comforts thrive, his trials well are ſpent; 
Our Jovial ſtar reign'd at his birth, and in 
Our temple was he married. Rite, and fade! 
He ſhall be Lord of Lady Imogen, 
And happicr much by his affliction made. 


This tablet lay upon his breaſt, wherein 


[ Jupiter drops a tablet, 
Our pleaſure his full fortune doth confine ; 


And fo, away. No farther with your din 


Expreſs impatience, leſt you ſtir up mine. 
Mount, eagle, to my palace cryſtalline. [ Aſcends, 
Sici. He came in thunder, his celeſtial breath | 


Was ſu!phurous to ſmell ; the holy eagle 


Stoop'd, as to foot us; his aſcenſion is 
More ſweet than our bleſt fields, his royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak, 


As when his God is pleas'd, 


All. Thanks, Jupiter] 
Sici. The marble pavement. cloſes, he is ; enter'd 
His radiant roof. Away! and to be bleſt 


Let us with care perform his great behelt. (Vaniſh. 


Paſt. [waking] Sleep, thou haſt been a grande, 
and begot 
A father to me, and thou haſt created 
A mother and two brothers. But, oh ſcorn! 
Gone they went hence as ſoon as they were born. 
And ſo I am awake Poor wretches, that depend 
On Greatnefs* favour, dream as J have done; 
Wake, and find nothing. But, alas, I ſwerve: 
Many dream not to find, neither deſerve, 
And yet are ſteep'd in favours; ſo am 
That have this golden chance, and know not why. 
What fairies haunt this ground? a book! oh rare one! 
| Be 
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Be not, as in our fangled world, a garment 


Nobler than that it covers. 


Let thy effects 


So follow, to be moſt unlike our Courtiers ; 


As good as promiſe. 


| [Read 99 
7 E N as the lion's whelp ſhall, to himſelf unknown, 
without ſeeking find, and be embrac'd by a piete of 


tender air; and when from a ſtately cedar ſhall be lopt 


branches, which, being dead many years, ſhall after re- 
vive, be join'd to the old ſtock, and freſhly grow, then 
Hall Poſthumus end his miſeries, Britain be fortunate, 
and flouriſh in peace and plenty. 


4 *Tis ſtill a dream; or elſe ſuch ſtuff, as madeen 
Tongue, and brain not: either both, or nothing; 
Or ſenſeleſs ſpeaking, or a ſpeaking ſuch 
As ſenſe cannot untie, be what it is; 

The action of my life is like it, which 
Ill keep if but for ſympathy. 


Enter Gaoler. 


Gaol. Come, Sir, are you ready for death ? 

Poft. Over-roaſted rather ; ready long ago. 

. Gaol. Hanging is the word, Sir; if you be eady 
for that, you are well cook'd. 


4 *Tis flill a dream ; or elſe ſuch 
fluff, as madmen 

Tongue, and brain not do ei- 
ther both, or nothing =— 


Or ſenſeleſs ſpeaking, or 4 


Speaking ſuch, 
As ſen/e cannot untie.—] The 


obſcurity of this paſſage ariſes 
from part of it being ſpoke of the 
propheſy, and part to it. This 
writing on the Tablet (ſays he) 
is {till a dream, or elſe the raving 
of madneſs. Do thou, O Tablet, 
either both, or nothing; either let 
= words and ſenſe go together, 
r be thy boſom a ra/a tabula. 


As the words now ſtand they are 
nonſenſe, or at leaſt involve in 
them a ſenſe which I cannot de- 
velope.  WaRBURTON. 

The meaning, which is too 
thin to be eaſily caught, I take 
to be this: This is a dream or 
madneſs, or both—or nothing—but 
whether it be a ſpeech without con- 
ſeiouſneſs, as in a dream, or a 
Jeeech unintell;gibh, as in mad- 
neſs, be it as it is, it i like my 
_ of life, We might per- 

n 


ether both, or notling— 
Poſt, 


# awe 
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Poſt. So if I prove a good repaſt to the ſpectators, 
the diſh pays the ſhot. 

Gaol. A heavy reckoning for you, Sir; but the 
comfort is, you ſhall be eall'd to no more payments, 
fear no more tavern bills, which are often the ſadneſs 
of parting, as the procuring of mirth; you come in 
faint for want of meat, depart reeling with too much 
drink; forry that you have paid too much, 5 and ſorry 
that you are paid too much; purſe and brain, both 
empty, the brain the heavier, for being too light : the 
purſe too light, being drawn of heavineſs. Oh, of 
this contradiction you ſhall now be quit: oh, the cha- 

rity of a penny cord, it ſums up thouſands in a trice; 
you have no true * debtor, and creditor, but it; of 
what's paſt, is, and to come, the diſcharge ; your 
neck, Sir, is pen, book, and counters; ſo the acquit- 
tance follows. | 

Poſt. I am merrier to die, than thou art to live. 

Gaol. Indeed, Sir, he that ſleeps, feels not the 
tooth- ache: but a man that were to ſleep your ſleep, 
and a hangman to help him to bed, I think, he would 
change places with his officer ; for look you, Sir, you 

know not which way you ſhall go. 
Pop. Yes, indeed, do I, fellow. 

Gaol. Your death has eyes in 's head then; I have 
not feen him fo pictur'd. You muſt either be directed 
by ſome who take upon them to know ; or to take 
upon yourſelf that, which, I am ſure, you do not 
know; or jump the after-enquiry on your own pe- 

5 


you are paid ſo much. I take the 
ſecond Fo to be *paid, for ap- 
paid, filled, fatiated; 


S and forry that you are paid 
too much ; | * bills, ſays the 
G oler, are the ſadneſi e part- 


ing, as the procuring of mirth— 
you depart reel-ng with too much 
drink; ſorry that you have paid too 

much, and—what? ſorry that you 
are paid too much. Where is the 
oppoſition? Iread, Aua merry that 


6 


© debtor, and creditor, ] For 
an actounting book. 
jm the after enquiry] That 
is, venture at it without thought. 
So Macbeth, 

Pd jump the life to come. 


ril: 
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ril: and how you ſhall ſpeed in your journey's-end, 1 
think, you'll never return to tell one. 

Poſt. I tell thee, fellow, there are none want eyes, 
to direct them the way I am going, but ſuch as wink, 
and will not uſe them. 4 

Gaol, What an infinite mock is this, that a man 
ſhould have the beſt uſe of eyes, to ſee the way of 
blindneſs! I am ſure, hanging's the way of winking. 


Enter a Meſſenger. | 


Meſ. Knock off his manacles. Bring your priſoner 
to the King. | | 
Poſt. Thou bring'ſt good news; I am called to be 
made free. ESD 
Gaol. I'll be hang'd then. 
Poſt. Thou ſhalt be then freer than a gablerz no 
bolts for the dead, ¶ Exeunt Poſthumus and Meſſenper, 
| Gaol. Unleſs a man would marry a gallows, and be- 
get young gibbets, I never ſaw one fo prone. Yet, 
on my conſcience, there are verier knaves defire to 
live, for all he be a Roman: and there be ſome of 
them too, that die againſt their wills; ſo ſhould I, if 
I were one. I would, we were all of one mind, and 
one mind good; O, there were deſolation of gaolers 
and gallowfes 1 ſpeak againſt my preſent profit, but 
my wiſh hath a preferment in't. [Ex. 
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SCENE 


IT | 


GYMBELING 


IV. 


| Cymbeline's Tent. 


Enter Cymbeline, Belarius, Guiderius, 9 
Piſanio, and Lords. 


m. 


Preſervers of my Throne. 


TAN D by my fide, you, whom the Gods 
have made 


Woe is my heart, 


That the poor Soldier, that ſo richly fought, 
Whoſe rags ſham'd gilded arms, whoſe naked breaſt 
Stept before targes of proof, cannot be found; 

He ſhall be happy that can find him, if 

Our grace can make him ſo. 


Bel. I never ſaw 


Such noble fury in ſo poor a ching: 
Such precious deeds in * one that promis'd nought 
But begg'ry and poor Looks. 

Cym. No tydings of him ? 


Pi. He hath been ſearch'd among the dead and 


living, 
But no trace of him. 


Cym. To my grief, I am 


The heir of his reward ; which I will add 
To you, the liver, bent. and brain of Britain; 
[To Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus. 


— that s promis'd cough 
But begg'ry and poor Looks.] 
But Wy can it be ſaid, that one, 


whoſe poor Looks promiſe beggary, 


promiſed poor Looks too ? it was 
not the poor look which was pro- 
miſed : that was viſible, We 
muſt read, 

But bege'ry and poor Luck, 
This ſets the matter right, and 


makes Belarius ſpeak ſenſe and 
to the purpoſe. For there was 
the extraordinary thing ; he pro- 
mis'd nothing but poor Luck, and 
yet perform'd all theſe wonders. 
WarBuRTON, 
To promiſe nothing but poor 
looks, may be, to give no promiſe 
of courageous behaviour, 


by 
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By whom, I grant, ſhe lives. Tis now the Time 
To alk of whence you are. Report it. 

Bel. Sir, 

In Cambria are we born, and Gentlemen ; 

Farther to boaſt, were neither true nor modeſt, 
Unleſs I add, we're honeſt. 

Om. Bow your knees. | [They kneel, 
Ariſe my Knights o' th? battle; I create you 
88 to our perſon, and will fit you 

ith dignities becoming your eſtates. Eo 


Enter Corneli us, and Ladies. 


There's buſineſs in theſe faces. Why ſo ſadly 
Greet you our victory? you look like: Romans, 
And not o' th' Court of Britain. 

Cor. Hail, great king 
To ſour your happineſs, I muſt report 


The Queen is dead. 


m. Whom worſe than a phyſician | 
Would this report become? But I conſider; - 
By med'cine life may be prolong'd, yet death 
Will ſeize the Doctor too. How ended ſhe ? 

Cor. With horror, madly dying, like herſelf, 


Who, being cruel to the world, concluded 


Moſt cruel to herſelf. What ſhe confeſt, 
I will report, ſo pleaſe you : Theſe her women 
Can trip me, if lerr ; who, with wet cheeks 
Were preſent when ſhe finiſh'd. | 
m. Pr'ythee, ſay. 
Cor. Firſt, ſhe confeſs'd, The never lov'd you, only 
Affected Greatneſs got by you, not you. 
Married your Royalty, was wife to your Place, 
Abhorr'd your perſon. | 
Cym. She alone knew this; 
And, but ſhe ſpoke it dying, I could not 
Believe her lips in opening it. Proceed. 
Vor. VII. C c | . 
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Cor. Your Daughter, whom ſhe bore in hand to 
love | dent 
With ſuch integrity, ſhe did confeſs, 
Was as a ſcorpion to her ſight, whoſe life, 
But that her flight prevented it, ſhe had 
Ta'en off by poiſon. . 
Cym. O moſt delicate fiend ! 
Who is 't can read a woman? is there more? 
Cor. 8 Sir, and worſe. She did confeſs, ſhe 
ha ; ; 
For you a mortal mineral, which, being took, 
Should by the minute feed on life, and ling'ring 
By inches waſte you. In which time ſhe purpos'd, 
By watching, weeping, tendance, kiſſing, to 
O'ercome you with her ſhew, yes, and in time, 
When ſhe had fitted you with her craft, to work 
Her ſon into th* adoption of the Crown; 
But failing of her end by his ſtrange abſence, 
Grew ſhameleſs, deſperate, open'd, in defpight * 
Of heav'n and men, her purpoſes, repented, 
The ills ſhe hatch'd were not effeRed, To, 
Deſpairipg, dy'd. | 
Cym. Heard you all this, her Women ? 
Lady. We did, ſo pleaſe your Highneſs. 
m. Mine eyes | 
Were not in fault, for ſhe was beautiful ; 
Mine ears, that heard her flattery ; nor my heart, 
That thought her like her Seeming. It had been 
vicious | 
To have miſtruſted her. Yet, oh my daughter! 
That it was folly in me, thou may'ſt ſay, 
And prove it in thy feeling. Heay'n mend all ! 


SCENE 
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SNELL 


Enter Lucius, Iachimo, and -other Roman erer; 
Leonatus behind, and Imogen. 


Thou com'ſt not, F now for Tribute; That 
The Britons have raz'd out, though with the loſs 
Of many a bold one, whoſe kinſmen have made ſuit, 
That their good ſouls may be appeas'd with ſlaughter 
Of you their Captives, which ourſelf have granted, 
So, think of your eſtate. 

Luc, Conſider, Sir, the chance of war; the day 
Was yours by accident; had it gone with us, 
We ſhould not, when the blood was cold, have 

threatned | 
Our Priſoners with the ſword, - But, ſince the Gods 
Will have it thus, that nothing but our lives 
May be call'd ranſom, let it come. Sufficeth, - 
A Roman with a Roman's heart can ſuffer. 
Auguſtus lives to think on't. And ſo much 
For my peculiar care. This one thing only 
I will intreat ; my boy, a Briton born, 
Let him be ranſom'd; never maſter had 
A page ſo kind, fo duteous, diligent, 
So tender over hia occalions, true, 
9 So feat, ſo nurſe-like. Let his virtue join 
With my requeſt, which, I'll make bold, your Highe | 
| neſs 

Cannot deny ; he hath done no Briton harm, 
Though he hath ſerv'd a Roman, Save him, Sir, 
And ſpare no blood beſide. 

Cym, Pve ſurely ſeen him 
His * favour is familiar to me. 
Boy, chou haſt look'd thyfelf into my grace, 


9 So frat, ——] So ready; fo "—favour is familiar—]T am 
dexterous in waiting. .  - acquainted wich his countenances 


6 And 
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And art mine own, I know not why, nor wherefore, 

To ſay, live, boy:** ne&er thank thy maſter, live; 

And aſk of Cymbeline what boon thou wilt, 

Fitting my bounty, and thy ſtate, Pl! give it: 

Vea, though thou do demand a priſoner, 

The nobleſt ta' en. | 
Imo. I humbly thank your Highneſs. 

Luc. I do not bid thee beg my life, good lad; 

And yet, I know, thou wilt. 
no. No, no, alack, | 

'Fhere's other work in hand; I ſee a thin 

Bitter to me, as death; your life, good maſter, 

Muſt ſhuffle for itſelf. 

Luc. The boy diſdains me, 5 
He leaves me, ſcorns me; briefly die their joys, 
That place them on the truth of girls and boys! 
Why ſtands he ſo perplext ? 
 Cym. What wouldſt thou, boy? 

T love thee more and more: think more and more, 
What's beſt to aſk, Know'ſt him thou look'ſt on? 
ſpeak, Rt 

Wilt have him live? is he thy kin? thy friend? 
Imo. He is a Roman; no more kin to me, 

Than I to your Highneſs ; who, being born your 

vaſſal, 

Am ſomething nearer. 

Im. Wherefore eyc'ſt him ſo? 
Imo. Il tell you, Sir, in private, if you pleaſe 

To give me hearing. 

Im. Ay, with all my heart, 

And lend my beſt attention. What's thy name ? 
Imo. Fidele, Sir. 
m. Thou art my good youth, my page; 

I'll be thy maſter. Walk with me, ſpeak freely. 


[Cymbeline and Imogen walk aſide. 
Bel, Is not this boy reviv'd from death ? 


Aru. 


Sv. One ſand another 1 
Not more reſembles. That ſweet roſy lad, 
Who dy'd and was Fidele. What chiok you ? 

Guid. The ſame dead thing alive. 

Bel. the peace, lee more; he eyes us not; bor 


Creatures may be alike: were 't he, I'm ſure, 
He would have ſpoke t' us. | 

Guid. But we ſaw him dead. 
Bel. Be ſilent: let's ſee further. 


Piſ. *Tis my miſtreſs. [Afde, 


Since ſhe is living, let the time run on, 
To good, or bad. [Cymb. and Imog. come forward. 
Cym. Come, ſtand thou by our ſide, 
Make thy demand aloud.— Sir, ſtep you forth. | 
T [Tolachimo. 
Give anſwer to this boy, and do it freely; 
Or, by our Greatneſs and the Grace of it, 
Which is our Honour, bitter torture ſhall 
Winnow the truth from falſhood.——One ſpeak to 
him. 
Imo. My boon is, that this Gentleman — render 
Of whom he had this ring. 
Poſt. What's that to him? 
Om. That diamond upon your finger, ſay, 
How came it yours? 
Iach. Thou'lt torture me to leave unſpoken that, 
Which to be ſpoke would torture thee. 
m. How? me? 
Lach. T'm glad to be conſtrain'd to utter what 


* One ſand another Not more reſembles, THAN HE 
Not more 3 THAT ſeveet un' ſweet roſy ad. WaRB. 
 roſylad,) A ſlight corruption There was no great difficulty 

has made . of this paſ- in the line, which, when-vro- 


ſage. One grain might reſemble perly pointed, e no altera- 
another, but none a human form. tion. 
We ſhould read, 


C 6-g5) Torments 
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Torments me to conceal. By vi 

I got this ring; twas Leonatus jewel, 

Whom thou didſt baniſh, and, which more may grieve 
thee, | 0 

As it doth me, a nobler Sir ne'er liv'd 


*T wixt ſky and ground, 
Lords ? 


CYMHEL NE 
By villany 


Will you hear more, my 


„ 


Om. All that belongs to this. 
lach. That paragon, thy daughter, . 
For whom my heart drops blood, and my falſe ſpirits 
Quail to remember give me leave, I faint. —— 
Cym. My daughter, what of her? | renew thy 


ſtrength 3 


I'd rather thou ſhouldſt live, while nature will, 
Than die ere I hear more. Strive, man, and ſpeak. 


ach. U 


pon a time, unhappy was the clock, 


That ſtruck the hour; it was in Rome, accurs'd 
The manſion where; *rwas at a feaſt, oh, would 


Our viands had been 


poiſon'd, or at leaſt, 
Thoſe which I heav'd to head; the good Poſthumus— 


What ſhould I ſay ? he was too good to be 

Where ill men were; and was the beſt of all 
Amongſt the rar'ſt of good ones —ſitting ſadly, 
Hearing us praiſe our Loves of Each 

For Beauty, that made barren the ſwell'd Boaſt 

Of him that beſt could ſpeak, for Feature, laming 


The ſhrine of Venus, or ſtraight · pight Minerva, 


3 —for feature, /aming] Fra- 
ture, for proportion of. parts, 
which Mr. Theo à 4 not under- 
ſtanding, would alter to fature, 
for feature, laming 

The ſorine of Venus, or fliraight- 

pight Minerva, 

Poftures beyond brief nature 5-—] 
i. e. The ancient ſtatues of Venus 


and Mine, da, which exceeded, 


Poſtures, 


in beauty of exact proportion, 
any living bodies, the work ot 
brief” nature, i, e. of haſty, un- 
elaborate nature, He gives the 
ſame character of the beauty of 
the Antique in Anleny and Cleo- 


patra : 


O'er piuring that Venus where 

Tue /ee | 
The fancy out-work nature. : 
t 
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Poſtures, beyond brief nature; for condition, 


A ſhop of all the qualities, that man | 
Loves woman for; beſides that hook of wiving, 
Fairneſs, which ſtrikes the eye | 


Cym. I ſtand on fire. 
Come to the matter. 


Iach. All too ſoon I ſhall, 
Unleſs thou wouldſt grieve quickly.—This Poſtbumus, 
Moſt like a noble Lord in love, and one | 
That had a royal lover, took his hint; 
And, not diſpraiſing whom we prais'd, therein 


He was as calm as virtue, 


It appears, from a number of 
ſuch paſſages as theſe, that our 


author was not ignorant of the 


fine arts. A paſſage in De Piles” 
Cours de peinture par princifes 


will give great light to the beauty 


of the text. Peu de ſenti ment ont 


lt partagex ſur la beauts de Þ an- 


rigue. Les gens d'eſprit qui 
aiment les beaux arts ont eſtime 
dans tous les tems ces merveil- 
leux ouvrages. Nous woyons dans 
les anciens Auteurs guantit de paſ- 
ſages ou pour loũer les beautez vi- 
vantes on les comparoit aux ſta- 
tucs. Ne wous imagines (dit 
Maxime de Tyr) de pouvoir ja- 
mais trouver une beauts naturelle, 
gui le diſpute aux flatut t. Ovid, 
ou zl fait la deſcription de Cyllare, 
le plus beau de Centaures, dit 
Qu'il avoit une ſi grande vivacitẽ 
dans le viſage, que le col, les 
Epaules, les mains, & V eſtomac 
en etoient fi beaux qu' on pouvoit 
aſſurer qu? en tout ce qu? il avoir 
de l' homme c' etoit la meme 
beauté que l' on remarque dans 


he began 


de Neoptoleme, & de la reſſem- 
blance qu' il avoit avec ſon pere 
Achille, dit. Qu' en beauté fon 
Bu avoit autant d' — ſur 
ui que les ſtatues en ont ſur les 
beaux hommes. Les auteurs mo- 
dernes ont ſuivi ces memes ſenti- 
mens ſur la beaute de Þ Antique, 
Je reporterai ſculement celui de 
Scaliger. Le Moyen, dit il, que 
nous puiſſions rien voir qui a- 
proche de la perfection des belles 
ſtatues, puiſqu' il eſt permis a 


P arr de choiſir, de retrancher, 


d' adjoũter, de diriger, & qu' au 
contraire, la nature s' eſt toujours 
alterẽe depuis la creation du pre- 
mier homme en qui Dieu joignit 
la beauté de la forme à celle de 
innocence. This laſt quotation 
from Scaliger well explains what 
Shakeſpear meant by 
Brief Nature; 

i. e. inelaborate, haſty, and care- 
leſs as to the elegance of form, 
in reſpect of art, which uſes the 
peculiar addreſs, above explain- 
ed, to arrive at perfection. 


les ſtatues les plus parfaites. Et WARBURTON. 
Pilotrate, parlant de la beauté | 
CC 4 His 
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- His: miſtreſs picture; which by his tongue being 


made, 

And then a mind put in't, either our brags 
Were crack'd-of kitchen- trulls, or his deſcription 
Prov'd us unſpeaking ſots. 
Om. Nay, nay, to th' purpoſe. 

Tach. Your daughter's chaſtity—there it 8 
He ſpake of her, as Dian had hot dreams, 
And he alone were cold; whereat, I, wretch! 
Made ſcruple of his praiſe : and wag'd with him 
Pieces of gold, gainſt this which then he wore 
Upon his honour'd finger, to attain 0 
In ſuit the place of 's bed, and win this ring 
By hers and mine adultery. He, true Knight, 
No leſſer of her honour confident 
Than I did truly find her, ſtakes this ring; 
And would ſo, had it been a carbuncle 
Of Phebus' wheel ; and might ſo ſafely, had it 
Been all the worth of 's Car. Away to Britain 
Poſt I in this deſign. Well may you, Sir, 
Remember me at court, where I was taught 
By your chaſte daughter, the wide difference 
»Twixt amorous, and villainous. Being thus quench'd 
Of Hope, not Longing, mine Italian brain 
*Gan in your duller Britain operate 
Moſt vilely, for my vantage excellent; 
And, to be brief, my practice ſo prevail'd, 
That I return'd with ſimular proof enough 
To make the noble Leonatus mad, 
By wounding his belief in her renown, 
Wich tokens thus, and thus; “ averring notes 
Of chamber-hanging, pictures, this her bracelet, 
Oh, cunning! how I got it; nay, ſome marks 
Of ſecret on her perſon ; that he could not 
But think her bond of chaſtity quite crack d, 


4 —awverring notes] Such marks of the chamber and pictures, a3 
- averred or confirmed my ou 


I having 
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I having ta'en the forfeit ; whereupon 
Methinks, I ſee him now N 
Poſt. Ay, fo thou do'ſt, Coming forward. 
Italian fiend !—ah me, moſt credulous fool, 
Egregious murderer, thief, any thing 

That's due to all the villains paſt, in Being, 

To come — Oh, give me cord, or knife, or poiſon, 
Some upright juſticer | Thou, King, ſend out 

For torturers ingenious ; it is I 

That all th' abhorred things of th? earth amend, 

By being worſe than they. I am Poſthumus 

| That kilPd thy daughter ;—villain-like, I lie; 

That caus'd a leſſer villain than myſelf, © 

A ſacrilegious thief, to dot. The temple 

Of Virtue was ſhe, yea, 5 and She herſelf. 

Spit, and throw ſtones, caſt mire upon me, ſet 

The dogs of th' ſtreet to bay me; every villain 

Be call'd Poſthumus Leonatus, and 

Be villainy leſs than *twas Oh Imogen ! 

My Queen, my life, my wife! oh Imogen, 

Imogen, Imogen! 

Imo. Peace, my lord, hear, hear 
_ Poſt. Shall 's have a Play of this? 
Thou ſcornful page, there lie thy part. 
| | - [Szriking ber, ſbe falls, 

Piſ. Oh, gentlemen, help, N 5 9 J * 
Mine, and your miſtreſs Oh; my lord Poſthumus! 
You ne'er kilPd Imogen "till now Help, help, 
Mine honour'd lady 
Om. Does the world go round? 

Poſt. How come thele ſtaggers on me? 

Piſ. Wake, my miſtreſs ! 

Cym. If this be ſo, the Gods do mean to ſtrike me 
To death wich mortal joy. 

Piſ. How fares my miſtreſs ? 


ad She herſelf.) That is, theft taggers=] This wild 
She was not only he temple of and delirious perturbation, Stag- 
4 irtue, but Virtue herſelf. gers is the horle's apoplexy. 


=, 
+: -» 
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Imo. O, get thee from my fight 3 
Thou gav'ſt me poiſon : dang'rous fellow, hence! 
Breathe not, where Princes are. 
m. The tune of Imogen 
Pi Lady, the Gods throw ftopes of ſulphur on me, 
If what I gave you was not thought by me 
A precious thing: I had it from the Queen. 
m. New matter ſtill? 
Imo. It poiſon'd me. 
Cor. Oh Gods! 
I left out one thing which the Queen confels'd, 
Which muſt approve thee honeſt. If Piſanio 
Have, ſaid ſhe, giv'n his miſtreſs that confection, 
Which I gave him for cordial, ſhe is ſery'd 
As I would ferve a rat. 
Cym. What 's this, Cornelius? | 
Cor. The Queen, Sir, very oft importun'd me 
To temper poiſons for her; ſtill pretending 
The ſatisfaction of her knowledge, only 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs 
Of no efteem; I, dreading that her purpoſe 
Was of more danger, did compound for her 
A certain ſtuff, which, being ta'en would ceaſe 
The preſent power of life ; but, in ſhort time, 
All offices of nature ſhould again 
Do their due functions. Have you ta'en of it? 
Imo. Moſt like I did, for I was dead. 
Bel. My boys, there was our error, — 
. Guid, This is, ſure, Fidele. a 
Imo. Why did you throw your wedded lady from 
yau ? 
7 Think, that you are upon a rock, and now 
Fhrow me again. 


7 Think, that you are upon a dy, Conſider ſuch another act as 
| rock, —] In this ſpeech, or equally fatal to me with precipi- 
in the anſwer, there is little tation from a rock, and now let 


. 1 ſuppoſe, ſhe would me ſee whether you will repeat it. 
Pot. 
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Pot. Hang there like fruit, my foul, 

Till the tree die 
Cym. How now, my fleſh ? my child? 

What, mak'ſt thou me a dullard in this act? 

Wilt thou not ſpeak to me? | 
Imo. Your Bleſſing, Sir. _ [Kneeling. 
Bel. Tho' you did love this youth, I blame you not, 

You had a motive fort. [To Guiderius, Arviragus. 
Cym. My tears, that fall, 

Prove holy- water on thee |! Imogen, 

Thy mother's dead. 

Imo. l'm ſorry for *t, my Lord. : 
Cym. Oh, ſhe was naught; and *long of her it was, 
That we meet here ſo ſtrangely z but her ſon 

Is gone, we know not how, nor where, 

Piſ. My Lord, 

Now fear b is from me, ll ſpeak truth. Lord Cloten, 

Upon my lady's miſſing, came to me 

With his ſword drawn, foam'd at the mouth, and ſwore, 

If I diſcover'd not which way ſhe went, 

It was my inſtant death. By accident 

I had a feigned letter of my maſter's 

Then in my pocket; which directed her 

To ſeek him on the · mountains near to Milford; 

Where, in a frenſy, in my maſter's garments, 

Which he inforc'd from me, away he poſts 

With unchaſte purpoſe, and with oath to violate 

My lady's honour. What became of him, 

I further know not. | 
Guid. Let me end the ſtory 3 ; 

I ſlew him there. 

m. Marry, the Gods forefend ! | 

I would not, thy good deeds ſhould from my lips 

Pluck a hard ſentence : pr'ythee, valiant youth, 

Deny t again. 

Guid. I've ſpoke it, and I did it. 
Cym. He was a Prince. 


Cuid. 
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Guid. A moſt incivil one. The wrongs, he did me, 


Were nothing prince- like; 


for he did provoke me 


With language that would make me ſpurn the ſea, 


If it could ſo roar to me. 


I cut off's head; 


And am right glad, he is not ſtanding here 


To tell this tale of mine. 


Cym. Pm ſorry for thee; 
By thine own tongue thou art condemn'd, and muſt 
Endure our law : thou *rt dead. 


Imo. That headleſs man 


I thought had been my Lord. 


Cym. Bind the offender 


And take him from our preſence. 


Bel. Stay, Sir King, 


This man is better than the man he ſlew, 

As well deſcended as thyſelf ; and hath 

More of thee merited, than a band of Clolens 
Had ever ſcar for. Let his arms alone; 


They were not born for bondage. 
Cym. Why, old Soldier, 


| [To the Guard, 


* 


Wilt thou undo the worth thou art unpaid for, 
By taſting of our wrath ? how of deſcent 


As good as we? 


Arv. In that he ſpake too far. 
Om. And thou ſhalt die for 't. 
Bel. We will die all three, 


But I will prove, that two on 's are as good 


As I've giv'n out of him. 


© By TASTING of our.urath?] 

But how did Belarius undo or for- 

feit his merit by za/ting or feeling 

the King's wiath ? We ſhould 
read, 3 | 
By HASTING of our wwrath ? 

i. e. by haſtening, provoking ; 

and as ſuch a provocation is un- 


6 


My ſons, I muſt, 


dut ful, the demerit, conſequently, 
undoes or makes void his former 
worth, and all pretenſions to re- 
ward. WaARkBVU RTO. 
There is no need of change; 
the conſequeyce is taken for the 
whole action; by taſling is by 
forcing us to make thee taſte. 


For 
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For my own part unfold a dangerous ſpeech, 
Though, haply, well for you. 
Arv. Your danger's ours. 
Guid. And our good, his. 
Bel. Have at it then, by leave: 
Thou hadſt, great King, a Subject, who was call'd 
Belarius. 
Om. What of him? a baniſh'd traitor. 
Bel. He it is, that hath 
Aſſum'd this age; indeed, a baniſh'd man; 
I know not how a traitor. 
Cym. Take him hence, 
The whole world ſhall not ſave him. 
Bel. Not too hot. 
Firſt, pay me for the nurſing of thy ſons ; 
And let it be confiſcate all, ſo ſoon | 
As I've receiv'd it. 
m. Nurſing of my ſons ? 
Bel. I am too blunt, and ſaucy ; here's my « ka. 
Ere I ariſe, I will prefer my ſons, 
Then ſpare not the old father. Mighty Sir, 
Theſe two young gentlemen, that call me father, 
And think they are my ſons, are none of mine 
They are the iſſue of your loins, my Liege, 
And blood of your begetting. | 
Om. How? my iſſue? | 
Bel. So ſure as you, your father* s. I, old Morgan, 
Am that Belurius whom you ſometime baniſh'd; 
9 Your pleaſiire was my near offence, my puniſhment 
Itſelf, and all my treaſon ; that I ſuffer'd, 
Was all the harm I did. Theſe gentle Princes, 
For ſuch and fo they are, theſe twenty years 


Hur pleaſure was my near of- e 5 | 
Fence, —] I think this paſ- Was all the harm I dimen - 
age may better be read thus, The offence which coſt me to - 
Dur pleaſure was my dear of- dear was only your caprice. My 
fence, my puniſhment ſufferings have been all my erima. 

I: elf was all * treaſon; that 


Have 
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Have I train'd up; ſuch arts they have, as 1 
Could put into them. My breeding was, Sir, as 
Your Highneſs knows. Their nurſe, Euripbile, 
W hom for the theft I wedded, ſtole theſe children. 
Upon my baniſhment I mbv'd her tot; 
Having receiv'd che puniſhment before, 
For that which I did then. Beaten for loyalty, 
Excited me to treaſon. Their dear loſs, 
The more of you *twas felt, the more it ſhap'd 
Unto my-end of ſtealing them. But, Sir, 
Here are your ſons again; and I muſt loſe 
Two of the ſweet' ſt companions in the world. 
The benediction of theſe covering heav*ns 
Fall on their heads like dew ! for chey 1 are worthy 
To in-lay heav'n with ftars. 

Cym. Thou weep'ſt, and fpeak*ft. 
The ſervice that you three have done, is more 
Unlike, than this thou tell'ſt. I loſt my children 
If theſe be they, I know not how to win 
A pair of worthier ſons. 

Bel. Be pleas'd a while—— 
This gentleman, whom I call Paladour, 
Moſt worthy Prince, as yours, is true Guiderius: 
This gentleman, my Cadwal, Arviragus, 
Your younger princely ſon ; he, Sir, was | 
In a moſt curious mantle, wrought by th' hand 
Of his Queen-mother, which, for more e probation, 
J can with eaſe produce. 

Om. Guiderius had 
Upon his neck a mole, a ſanguine ſtar; 
It was a mark of wonder. 

Bel. This is he; 


* Thou wetf'ft, and ſcenl f.] done within m lese are more 
Thy tears give teſtimony to the ſin- iucreuille than the ſlory which you 
cerity of thy relation, and I have relate, The King reaſons very 
the biſs reaſon to be increuulous, juſtly, 
Becauſe the actions which you have 


Who 
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Who hath upon him ſtill that nat'ral ſtamp: 
It was wiſe Nature's end, in the OT 
To be his evidence now. | ? 

Om. Oh, what am T 
A mother to the birth of PEO neer mother 
Rejoie'd deliverance more; bleſt may you be, 

That, after this ſtrange ſtarting from your orbs, 
You may reign in them now. Oh Imogen, 
Thou '{t loſt by this a kingdom. 

Imo. No, my Lord: 
P've got two worlds by *t. Oh, my gentle webs | 
Have we thus met ? oh, never a hereafter, 

But I am trueſt ſpeaker. You call'd me brother, 
When I was but your ſiſter : I, you brothers; 
*When ye were ſo, indeed. 

Cym. Did you e'er meet? 

Arv. Ay, my good Lord. 

Guid. And at firſt meeting lov'd; 
Continued ſo, until we thought he died. 

Cor. By the Queen's dram ſhe fwallow*d. 

Cym. O rare inſtin&t ! 

When ſhall J hear all through? this? fierce 
Hath to it circumſtantial branches, which 
Diſtinction ſhould be rich in,—Where? how liv*d you? 
And when came you to ſerve our Roman captive? 

How parted with your brothers? how firft met them? 


Why fled you from the court? and whither ? 


* Theſe, —- 
And your three motives to the battle, wich 


* When ye were /o, . ] be reQtified thus; 

Tbe folio gives, Why fled yen from the rr 

When We were fo, indeed. 254 whither? The/e, &c. 

If this be right, we muſt read, The King is aſking his daaghter, 
Imo. J. you brothers. how ſhe has lived; why the fled 
Arv. When awe avere ſo, indeed. from the court, and to what 

—ferce abridgment] Fierce place: And having enumerated 


is yy rapid, ſo many — he "ſtops 
+ Why fled you from the court, ſhort. TnromaLd, 
and whether H? ] It muſt 


. | I know 
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I know not how much more, ſhould be demanded ; 
Aud all the other by-dependances 
From chance to chance : but not the time, nor place, 
Will ſerve long interrogatories. See, | 
Pojibumus anchors upori Imogen ; | 
Aad ſhe, like harmleſs lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me; her maſter ; hitting 
Each object with a joy. The counter-change 
Is ſev'rally in all. Let's quit this ground, 
And ſmoke the temple with our ſacrifices. 
Thou art my brother; ſo well hold thee ever. 
[To Belarius, 

Imo. You are my father too, and did relieve me, 
To fee this gracious ſeaſon ! 
m. All o'er-joy'd, 
Save theſe in bonds; let them be joyful too, 


For they ſhall taſte our comfort. 


Imo. My good maſter, 
I will yet do you ſervice. 

Luc. Happy be you! 

Cym. The forlorn ſoldier, that fo bbs fought, 
He would have well become this place, and grac'd 
The thankings of a King. 

. Poſs. 1 am, Sir, 
The foldier, that did | company theſe three, 
In poor Beſeeming : *rwas a firment for 
The purpoſe I then follow'd. That I was he, 
Speak, Iacbimo, I had you down, and might 
Have made you finiſh. 
lach. lam down again: 
But now my heavy conſcience ſinks my knee, [ Kneels. 
As then your force did. Take that life, beſeech you, 
Which I ſo often owe; but, your ring firſt ; 
And here the bracelet of the trueſt Princeſs, 
That ever ſwore her faith, 
Poſs. Kneel not to me: 
wing pow'r, that I have on vou, is to ſpare v0 


% 


? 
+ 
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The malice tow'rds you, to forgive you, Live, 
And deal with others better! 
Cym. Nobly doom'd : 
We'll learn our freeneſs of a fon in- law; 
Pardon's the word to all, 
Arv. You help'd us, Sir, 
As you did mean, indeed, to be our brother 
Joy'd are we, that you are. 
Poſt. Your ſervant, Princes, Good my Lord of 
Nome, 
Call forth your Soothſayer. As I ſlept, methought 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back'd, 
Appear'd to me, with other ſprightly ſhews 
Of mine own kindred, When 1 wak'd, I found 
This label on my boſom ; whoſe containing 
Is fo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 
Make no collection of it. Let him ſhew 
His {kill in the conſtruction. 
Tuc. Philarmonus, 
Sooth. Here, my good Lord. 
Luc. Read, and declare the meaning. 


/ 


2 [Reads.] 

HEN as a lion's whelp ſhall, to himſelf unknown, 

without ſeeking find, and be embrac'd by a piece of 
tender air; and when from a ſtately cedar ſhall be lopt 
branches, which, being dead many years, ſhall after re- 
vive, be jointed to the old flock, and freſply grow; then 
Pall Poſthumus end his miſeries, Britain be fortunate, 
and flouriſh in peace and plenty. | 


Thou, Leonatus, art the lion's whelp';z 

The fit and apt conſtruction of thy. name, 

Being Leonatus, doth import ſo much. 

The piece of tender air, thy virtuous daughter, 

1 ; [To Cymbeline. 
Which we call Mollis Aer; and Mollis Aer 

Vor. VII. D d | We 
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We term it Mulier, which Mulier, I divine, 
Is this moſt conſtant wife; who, even now, 
Anſwering the letter of the Oracle, 
Unknown to you, unſought, were clipt about 
With this moſt tender air. 
Cym. This has ſome ſeeming. - 
Horb. The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline, 
Perſonates thee; and thy lopt branches point 
Thy two ſons forth, who, by Belarius ſtoll' 'n, 
or many years thought dead, are now reviv'd, 


To the majeſtic cedar join'd ; whoſe Iſſue 
Promiſes Britain peace and plenty. 


Cym. My peace we will begin; and, Cala ns, | 
Although the victor, we ſubmit to Ceſar, 
And to the Roman Empire, promiſing, 
To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were diſſuaded by our wicked Queen; 
On whom heav'n's juſtice both on her, and hers, 
Hath laid moſt heavy hand. 

Soolh. The ſingers of the Powers above do tune 
The harmony of this peace: the viſion, 
Which I made known to Lucius ere the ſtroke 
Of this yet ſcarce cold battle, at this inſtant - 
Is full accompliſh'd. For the Roman eagle, 
From ſouth to weſt on wing ſoaring aloft, 
Leſſen'd herſclf, and in the beams o' th* ſun 
So vaniſh'd; which fore-ſhew'd our princely eagle, 
Th' imperial Cæſar, ſhould again unite 
His favour wich the radiant Cymbeline, 
Which ſhines here in the weſt, 

Cym. Laud we the Gods! 
And let the crooked ſmokes climb to their Noſtrils 
From our bleſt altars! Publiſh we this Peace 
To all our Subjeets, Set we . Let 


5 My peace cue will 1 1 ink i it better to read, 
By peace we will begin. 


A Roman 


CYMBELIN E. 

A Roman and a Britiſh Enſign wave 

Friendly together; fo through Lud's town march, 

And in the Temple of great Jupiter ** 

Our Peace we'll ratify. Seal it with feaſts. 2 
Set on, there. Never was a war did ceaſe, = 

Ere bloody hands were waſh'd, with ſuch a Peace. 

| | [ Excunf omnes. 
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THIS Play has many juſt 
ſentiments, ſome natural dia- 


logues, and ſome pleaſing ſcenes, 


but they are obtained at the ex- 


and manners of different times, | 


and the impoſſibility of the eyents 
in any ſyſtem of life, were to 


waſte criticiſm upon unteſiſting 


imbecillity, upon faults too evi- 


pence of much incongruity. 

To remark the folly of the 
fiction, the abſurdity of the con- 
duct, the confuſion of the names 


4 SONG, ſung by Guiderus and Arviragus over 
Fidele, ſuppoſed lo be dead. | 


dent for detection, and too groſs 
for aggravation, © $35 


By Mr. WILLIAM COLLINS, 


1. 
To fair Fidele's graſſy tomb | 
Soft maids, and village hinds ſhall bring 
Each op' ning feweet, of earlieſt bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing ſpring. 


2. 
No wailing ghoſt ſhall dare at pear 
To vex with ſhrieks this quiet grove : 
But ſhepherd lads aſſemble here, 
And melting virgins own their love. 


| 2. 
No wit ber d witch ſhall here be ſeen, 
No goblins lead their nightly crew : 
The female Fays ſball haunt the green, 
q Ad dreſs thy grave with pearly dew, | 
Dd 2 The 
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The red. breaſt oft at er ning Baur: 
Sball kindly bend his litile aid, 
With hoary moſs, and gather d flow'rs, 

To deck the ground where thou art laid. 


5. 
When bowling winds, and beating rain, 
nn tempeſis ſhake the Sylvan cell: 
Or midſt the chace on ev'ry plain, 
_ The tender tboug bt on thee ſhall dwell. 
MW. | 
Each lonely ſcene ſball thee reſtore, 
For thee the tear be duly ſhed : ae 
Belov d, till life could charm no more; 9 
* 1 


TROILUS 


TROILUS. 


PROLOGUE. 


] NM Troy, there lies the ſcene: from Iſles of Greece 
' The Princes orgillous, their high blood chaf d, 
Have to the Port of Athens ſent their ſhips, 
Fraught with the mimſters and inſtruments 

Of cruel war. Sixty and nine, that wore 

Their crownets regal, from iÞ* Athenian bay 

Put forth toward Phrygia, and their vow is made 
To ranſack Troy; within whoſe ſtrong Immures, 
The raviſßd Helen, Menelaus* Queen, 

With wanton Paris fleeps ; and That's the Quarrel, 
To Tenedos they come—— 

And the deep-drawing Barks do there diſgorge 

Their wariike fraughtage. Now on Dardan plains, 
The freſh, and yet unbruiſed, Greeks do pitch ; 
Their brave Pavillions. Priam's fix Gates i' th City, 
Dardan, aud Thymbria, Ilia, Scæa, Troian, 

Aud Antenorides, with maſſy ſtaples 

And correſponſive and fulfilling bolts, 

Sperre up the ſons of Troy. 


New 
®. —Priam's fx-gated city Priam's ſix-gated City flirre up 
D.rdan and Timbria, Helias, the ſens of 7 roy Here's a verb 

Chetas, Tryan, plural governed of a Nominative 
And Antenonidus, with maſſy fingu/ar. But that is eaſily jemc- 
fraples 755 died. The next queſtion to be 

Ard corręſponſiue and fulfilling aſk'd, is, in what ſenſe a cit 
- bolts having fix ſtrong gates, and thoſe 


Stir ap the ſons of Troy,] This well barr'd and bolted, can be 
has been a molt miſerably man- ſaid to fir up its inhabitants? 
led paſſage, through all the edi- upleſs they may be ſuppoſed to 


3 corrupted at once into derive ſome ſpirit from the 
falis concord and falſe reaſonipg, ſtrength of their rr 
| | But 


PROLOGUE. 


Now expectation tickling frttiſh ſpirits 

On one and other fide, Trojan and Greek, 

Sets all on hazard. And hither am I come 

+ A Prologue arm'd, but not in confidence 

Of Author's pen, or Aclor's voice; but ſuited 
In like conditions as our Argument; 

To tell you, fair Bebolders, that our Play 
Leaps o'er the vaunt and firſtlings of thoſe broils, 
Cinning i 1Þ middle: ſtarting thence away, 

To what may be digeſted in a Play. | 
Like, or find fault, —do, as your pleaſures are; 
New good, or bad, lis but the chance of war. 


But this could not be the poet's 
thought. He muſt mean, I take 
it, that the Greeks had pitched 
their tents upon the plains before 
Troy; and that the Trojans were 
ſecurely barricaded within the 
walls and gates of their city. 
This ſenſe my correction reſtores. 
To herre, or ſpar, from the old 
Teutonic word, {SPERREN) ſig- 


D d 4 


nifies, to u up, defend by barre, 
&c. Tua kogarp. 

+ A prologue arn'd, —] I come 
here to ſpeak the prologue, and. 
come in armour ; not a the 
audience, in confidence of either 
the authour's or actor's abilities, 
but merely in a character ſuited 
to the ſubject, in a dreſs of war, 
be fore a warlike play. 


Dramatis 


3 T 14 | 
Dramatis Perſonæ. 
PRIAM, 1 
Hector, 
Troilus, 
Paris, 
Deiphobus, 
Helenus, | 
Eneas, 
Pandarus, 
Antenor, J | : 
A baſtard Son of Priam. þ 
Agamemnon, } 
Achilles, | 
Ajax, | . 
Menelaus, | 

eur 
Diomedes, f | 
Patroclus, 
I herſites, 

Calchas, 1 


Helen, Wife to Menelaus. 

Andromache, Wiſe to Hector. 
Caſſandra, Daughter to Priam, a Propheteſs, 
Creſſida, Daughter 10 Calchas. 


Alexander, Creſſida's Servant, 
Boy, Page Io Troilus. 


TROJANS. 


— 


8 


Trojan and Greek Soldiers, with other Attendants. 
SCENE, Troy; and the Grecian Camp, before it. 


The Editions of this Play are, for R, Boniand and H. Whalley, 
1, Quarto. 1609. G. Eld. for *,“ I have the Folio and firſt 

R. Boniand and H. Whalley. Quarto. The Folio is the cor- 
2. Qarto. No date. G. Eld. rected and complete copy. 


* 


'TROILUs and CRESSIDA. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 


The Palace in Troy. 


E nter Pandarus and Troilus. 


TRroiLvus; 


ALL here my varlet. Ill unarm again. 
Why ſhould I war without the walls of Troy,” 
A That find ſuch cruel battle here within? | 


Each Trcjan, that is maſter of his heart, 
Let him to field; Troilus, alas! hath none. 
Pan, Will this geer ne'er be mended ? 


1 The tory was originally had been ated, and that it was 


written by Lollius, an old Lom- 
bard authour, and ſince by Chau- 
cer. Porr. 

It is alſo found in an old ſtory- 
book of the three deſtructions of 
Troy, from which many of the 
circumſtances of this play are 
borrowed, they being to be found 
no where elſe, 

Troilus and Crefſida.] Before 
this play of Troilus and Creſfida, 
printed in 1609, is a bookſeller's 
preface, ſhewing that firſt impreſ- 
ſion to have been before the play 


Be 


HEOBALD, 


bliſhed without Shakeſpear's 

owledge, from a copy that had 
fallen into the bookſeller's hands, 
Mr. Dryden thinks this one of the 
firſt of our author's plays: but 
on the contrary, it may be jud 
from the fore · mentioned preface 
that it was one of his laſt; and 
the great number of obſervations 
both moral and politic, (with 
which this piece is crowded more 
than any other of his) ſeems to 
confirm my opinion, Pore, 


Tra, 
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Troi. The Greeks are ſtrong, and ſkilful to their 
ſtrength, _. | 
Fierce to their ſkill, and to their fierceneſs valiant. 
But I am weaker than a woman's tear, 
Tamer than ſleep, fonder than ignorance ; 
Leſs valiant than the virgin in the night, 
And ſkill-leſs as unpractis'd infancy. 
Pan. Well, 1 have told you enough of this. For 
my part, I'll not meddle or make any further. He, 
that will have a cake out of the wheat, muſt needs 
tarry the grinding. 
Trot. Have I not tarried? 
Pan. Ay, the grinding; but you muſt tarry the 
boulting. | . 
Trci, Have I not tarried? 
Pan. Ay, the boulting ; but you muſt tarry the 
leav'ning. | 
Troi. Still have J tarried. 
Pan. Ay, to the leav'ning ; but here's yet in the 
word hereafter, the kneading, the making of the cake, 
the heating of the oven, and the baking ; nay, you 
muſt ſtay the cooling too, or you may chance to burn 
your lips. 25 | 
Tr. Patience herſelf, what Goddeſs ere ſhe be, 
Doth leſſer blench at ſufferance than I do. 
At Prian#s royal table do I fit, 
And when fair Creſid comes into my thoughts, 
So, traitor!—when ſhe comes! When is ſhe thence ? 
Pan. Well, ſhe look'd yeſternight fairer than ever 
I ſaw her look, or any woman elle. 
Troi. I was about to tell thee, when my heart, 
As wedged with a ſigh, would rive in twain, 


> —fonder than ignorance ;] has taken this ſpeech as it ſtands, | 
Fonder, for more childiſh, except that he has changed li- 

Was BURTON. Jeſs to artle/5, not for the better, 

3 Andſeill-leſs, &c.] Mr. Dry- becauſe /kill-le/s refers to ſtill and 

den, in his alteration of this play, feilful, | Leſt 

- 4 
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Leſt Hector or my father ſnould perceive me, 
I have, as when the ſun doth light a ſtorm, 
Buried the ſigh in wrinkle of a ſmile; 
But ſorrow, that is couch'd in ſeeming gladneſs, 
Is like that mirth Fate turns to ſudden ſadneſs. 

Pan. An her hair were not ſomewhat darker than- 
| Helen's —well, go to, there were no more compariſon 


between the women. 


But, for my part, ſhe is my 


kinſwoman; I would not, as they term it, praiſe her. 
But I would, ſomebody had heard her talk yeſter- 
day, as I did. I will not diſpraiſe your filter Caſſan- 


dra*'s wit, but, 


. 


Troi. O Pandarus ! I tell thee, Pandarus ! 
When I do tell thee, there my hopes lie drown'd, 
Reply not in how many fathoms deep 


They lie indrench'd. 
In Creſſid's love. 


I tell thee, I am mad 
Thou anſwer'ſt, ſhe is fair; 


Pour'ſt in the open ulcer of my heart 
Her eyes, her hair; her check, her gait, her voice 


Handleſt in thy diſcourſe 


O that! her hand! 


In whoſe compariſon, all whites are ink _. 
Writing their own reproach, to whoſe ſoft ſeizure 
The cignet's down is harſh, + and ſpirit of ſenſe 


4+ —and sr of /enſe & 
Hard as the palm of p ougb- 
man,—) Read, and (s Ir 
of ſenſe) in a parentheſis, The 
meaning is, though our ſenſes 
contradict it never ſo much, yet 
the cigucts down is not only harſh, 
when compar'd to the ſoftneſs of 
Creſſid's hand, but hard as the 
hand of pliugbman. Spite, 1 ſap- 
poſe, was firſt corrupted to ſprite, 
and from thence aroſe ſpirit. 
rank WARBURTON, 
think this e more for- 
eible and Wen an al- 


teration, In compariſon with 


Creſſid's band, ſays he, the ſpirit 
of /en/e, the utmoſt degree, the 
moſt exquiſite power of ſenſibility, 
which implies a ſoft hand, fince 
the ſenſe of touching, as Scaliger 
ſays in his Exercitations, reſides 
chiefly in the fingers, is hard as 
the callous and infenſible palm of 
the ploughman. Hanmer reads, 
to th'irit of ſenſe. 

It is not proper to make a 
lover profeſs to praiſe his miſtreſs 
in /pite of ſenſe, for tho? he often 
does it in ſpite of the ſenſe of 
others, his own ſenſes are ſub- 


Hard 
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Hard as the palm of ploughman. This thou tell'ſt me, 
As true thou tell'ſt me, when I ſay, I love her; 

But ſaying thus, inſtead of oil and bam, 
Thou lay'ft, in every gaſh that love hath _ me, 
The knife that made it. 

Pan. I ſpeak no more than truth. 

Troi. Thou doſt not ſpeak ſo much. 

Pan. *Faith, I'll not meddle in't. Let her be as 
ſhe is, if ſhe be fair, tis the better for her; an ſhe be 
not, 5 ſhe has the mends in her own hands. 

Troi. Good Pandarus; how now, Pandarus ? 

Pan. I have had my labour for my travel, ill thought 
on of her, and ill thought on of you; gone between 
and between, but ſmall thanks for my labour. 

T 7 What art thou angry, ary what, with 
me 
Pan, Becauſe ſhe is kin to me, therefore ſhe's not ſo 
fair as Helen; and ſhe were not kin to me, ſhe would 
be as fair on Friday, as Helen is on Sunday. But what 
care I? I care not, an ſhe were a black- a- moor; 3 *tis all 
one to me. 

Troi. Say I, ſhe is not fair ? 

Pan, I do not care whether you do or no, ſhe's 
fool to ſtay behind her father. Let her to the Greeks, 
And ſo I'll tell her the next time I ſee her. For my 
part, I'll meddle nor make no more i th? matter. 

Troi. Pandarus— 

Pan. Not I. 

Troi. Sweet Pandarus 

Pen. Pray you, ſpeak no more to me. I will leave 
all as I found it, and there's an end. [Exit Pandarus. 

[ Sound Alarm. 

Tri, Peace, you ungracious clamours | peace, rude 

ſounds ! 


5 She . the mends. 1 She may mend her complexion by the aſ⸗ 
ſiſtance of coſmeticks. f 


Fools 
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Fools on both ſides.——Helen muſt needs be fair, 
When with your blood you daily paint her thus. 
cannot fight upon this argument, 

It is too ſtarv'd a ſubject for my ſword. 

But Pandarus——O Gods! how do you plague me 
I cannot come to Cy ſſid, but by Pandar; 

And he's as teachy to be woo'd to wooe, 

As ſhe is . — againſt all ſute. 

Tell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne's love, 

What Creſfid | is, what Pandar, and what we. 

Her bed is India, there ſhe lies, a pearl; 

Between our Num, and where ſhe reſides, 

Let it be call'd the wild and wandering flood; 
Ourſelf the merchant z and this failing Funde, 
Our doubtful hope, our convoy, and our bark. 


e 


| Alarm.] Enter Aneas. 


Ene. ey now, Prince Troilus? wherefore not a 
field: 

Troi. Becauſe not there. This woman's ia forty, 
For womaniſh it is to be from thence, 
What news, #nzas, from the field to day? 

Ane. That Paris 1s return'd home, and hurt. 

Tra. By whom, Aas? 

Ene. Troilus, by Menel aus. 

Troi. Let Paris bleed, tis but a ſcar to ſcorn ; 


Paris is gor d with Menelaus horn. [ Alarm. 
Axe. Hark, what good ſport is out of town to- 
day r 


Troi. Better at home, if would 1 might, were may 
But to the ſport abroad—are you bound rhither ? 

Ene. In all ſwift haſte, 

Troi. Come, go we then together. [ Exenit. 


SCENE 
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Cbanges to a publick Street, near the Walls of Troy, 


Enter Creſſida, and Alexander, her Servant. 


Cre. 


HO were thoſe went by ? 
Serv. Queen Hecuba and Helen. 


Cre. And whither go they ? 

Serv. Up to tI eaſtern tower, 
Whoſe height commands as ſubject all the vale, 
To ſee the fight. Hector, whoſe patience 
Is as a Virtue fix'd, to day was mov'd, 
He chid Andromache, and ſtruck his armorer ; 
And like as there were huſbandry in war, 


Before the Sun roſe, he was harneſs'd light, 


6 —HeQtor, whoſe patience 

I, as a VikTue, fix'd,—] 
Patience ſure was a virtue, and 
therefore cannot, in propriety of 
expreſſion, be ſaid to be lie one. 
We ſhould read, 

1s as The VIRTUE fix'd,— 
z. e. his patience is as fixed as 
the Goddeſs Patience itſelf. So 


we find Troilus a little before ſay- 


ing, 

| a herſelf acht Goddeſs 
ere ſhe be, 

Deth leffer blench at ſufferance 

than I do. 
It is remarkable that Dryden, 
when he alter'd this play, and 
found this falſe reading, alter'd 
it with judgment to, 
whoſe patience 
I fix*d like that of Henan. 
Which he would not have done 


ſtand, Hedor's 


And 


had he ſeen the right reading 


here given, where his thought is 
ſo much better and nobler ex- 
preſſed. WARBURTON. 
- I think the preſent text may 
atience was as 
a virtue not variable and acciden- 
tal, but fixed and conſtant, If 1 
would alter it, it ſhould be thus, 
——HeQor, whoſe patience 
J all à virtue fia d, 
All, in old Engliſh, is the inten- 
ve or enforcing particle, 
7 Before the Sun roſe, he was 
harneſt light,] Why harneſt 
7 40 Does the poet mean, that 
«for had put on light armour ? 
Or that he was /prightly in his 
arms, even before ſun-riſe ? Or 
is a conundrum aim'd at, in Sur 
roſe, and harneſt igt? A very 
ſlight alteration * all theſe 
Con- 
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And to the field goes he; where ev'ry flower 
Did as a prophet weep what it foreſaw, 


In Hedtor's wrath. 


Cre. What was his cauſe of anger ? 


$> 


Serv. The noiſe goes thus ; There is among the 


Greeks 


A Lord of Trgan blood, nephew to Hefor, 


They call him ax. 


Cre. Good; and what of him? 


alone. 


Serv. They ſay, he is a very man per ſe, and ſtands 


Cre. So do all men, unleſs they are drunk, ſick, or 


have no legs. 


Serv. This man, lady, hath robb'd many beaſts of 


conſtruct ons unneceſſary, and 
gives us the poet's meaning in 
the propereſt terms imaginable. 
Before the Sun roſe, be was 
harneſs-dight, 
i. e. compleatly dreſt, accoutred, 
in arms, 
poet, from his maſters Chaucer 
and Spenſer, to ſay dight for 
dech d; pight, for pitch'd; &Cc. 
and from them too he uſes har- 
neſs for armour, THrroBALD. 
Before the Sun roſe, he was 
harneſt light,] Does the poet 
mean (lays Mr, Theobald) that 
Hector had put on light armour ? 
mean ! what elſe could he mean? 
He goes to fight on foot; and 
was not that the armour for his 
purpoſe, So Fairfax in Taſſe's 
Fereſalem, | 
' The other Princes put on harneſs 
LIGHT 
As footmen uſe 
Yet, as if this had been the high- 
eſt abſurdity, he goes on, Or 
does he mean that Hector was 


— 


It is frequent with our 


Jary. 


ſorightly in his arms even before 


fun-riſe? or is a conundrum aim d 


at, in Sun roſe and harneſt hght ? 
Was any thing like it? but to 
get out of this perplexity, he 
tells us that a very ſight altera- 
tion makes all theſe conſtructions 
unneceſſary, and ſo changes it to 
harneſs-dight. Vet indeed the 
very lighteſt alteration will at 
any time let the poet's ſenſe thro? 
the critic's fingers : And the Ox- 


ford Editor very contentedly takes 


up with what is left behiod, and 
reads harneſs dight too, in order, 
as Mr. Theobald well expreſſes it, 
Ta make all confliruftion unneceſ- 
WARBURTON. 

How does it appear that Hec- 
ter was to fight on foot rather 
to-day than on any other day? 


It is to be remembered, that 


the ancient heroes never fought 
on ' horſeback; nor does their 
manner of fighting in chariots 


_ ſeem to require leſs aCtivity than 


on foot. 


* their 
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their particular additions ; he is as valiant as the lion; 
churliſh as the bear, flow as the elephant; a man into 
whom Nature hath ſo crowded humours, * that his va- 
lour is cruſht into folly, his folly ſauced with difcre. 
tion; there is no man hath a virtue, that he has not a 
glimpſe of; nor any man an attaint, but he carries 
ſome ſtain of it. He is melancholy without cauſe, 
and merry againſt the hair z he hath the joints of 
every thing, but every thing ſo out of joint, that he 
is a gouty Briareus, many hands and no uſe ; or pur- 
blind Argus, all eyes and no ſight. 
Cre. But how ſhould this man, that makes me ſmile, 
make Hedter angry? | 
Serv. They ſay, he yeſterday cop'd Hefor in the 
battle and ſtruck him down; the diſdain and ſhame 
whereof hath ever ſince kept Hector faſting and wak- 


10g. | 
8. CEN. E IV, 


Enter Pandarus. 


Cre. Who comes here? | 
Serv. Madam, your uncle Pandarus. 


3 that his walur is cRUSHT 
into folly, bis folly ſauced with 
diſcretion :] Valour cruſht into 
Folly is nonſenſe ; but it is of the 
firſt editor's making; who ſeeing 
crouded go before, concluded that 
craſbt (which is oft indeed the 
conſequence) muſt needs follow. 
He did not obſerve that the poet 
here employs a Kitchen. meta- 
phor, which would have led him 
to the true reading, His valour is 
CRUSTED into folly, his folly 
ſauced with diſcretion, Thus 1s 
Ajax diſhed up by the poet. The 
expreſſion is humourous. His 


temper is repreſented as fo hot 
that his valour becomes over- 
baked, and ſo is cruſted or har- 
cened into folly or temerity : yet 
the hardneſs of his folly is /auced 
or ſoftened with diſcretion, and 
ſo made palatable. WaRB, 

This emendation does not 
want 2 or humour; but 
I cannot ſee fo clearly that the 
pon reading is nonſenſe. To 

cruſhed into folly, is to be con- 


_ Fuſed and mingled with folly, ſo 


as that they make one maſs to- 
gether, | 


15 Cre. 


A 
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Cre. Hector's a gallant man. 

Serv. As may be in the world, lady, 

Pan. What's that? what's chat ? 

Cre. Good morrow, uncle Pandarus. 

Pan. Good morrow, couſin Craſid; what do you 

Ik of? Good morrow, Alexander ——How do you, 
couſin ? when were you at [lium ? K 

Cre. This morning, uncle. 

Pan. What were you talking of, when I came ? 
Was Heftor arm'd and gone, ere you came to Lum ? 
Helen was not up ? was ſhe? 

Cre. Heftor was gone; but Helen was not up. 

Pan. E'en ſo; Hedlor was ſtirring early. | 

Cre. That were we talking of, and of his anger, 


Pan. Was he angry ? 
Cre. So he fays, here. 


Pan. True, he was ſo; I know the hs too : he'll 
lay about him to-day, I can tell them that; and there's 
Troilus will not come far behind him, [er them * 
heed of Troilus; I can tell them that too. 

Cre. What is he angry too? 


9 Good morrow, couſin Creſſid; 
What do you talk of Good mor- 
row, ALEXANDER; How do 
vou, couſin ? | Good morrow, Alex- 
ander is added in all the edi- 
tions, ſays Mr. Pepe, very ab- 
Rirdly, Paris not being on the 
ſtage Wonderful acuteneſs : 
But, wich ſubmiſſion, this gentle- 
man's note is much more abſurd ; 
for it falls out very unluckily for 
his remark, that though Paris is, 
for the generality, in r call'd 
Alexander ; yet, in this play, by 
any one of the characters intro- 
duc'd, he is call'd nothing but Pa- 
rin, The truth of the fact is this, 
Pandarusisofa buſy, impertinent, 


inſinuating character; and tis 


Vor. VII. 


natural for him, ſo ſoon as he has 
given his couſin the good- mor- 
row, to pay his Civilities too to 
ber attendant. This is purely 
& Ju, as the grammarians call 
it; and gives us an admirable 
touch of Pandaruss character. 
And why might not Alexander be 
the name of Cre//id's man? Pa- 
ris had no patent, I ſappoſe, for 
engroſſing it to himſelf, But the 
late Editor, perhaps, becauſe we 
have had Alexander the Great, 
Pope Alexander, and Alexander 
Pope, would not have ſo eminent 
a name proſtituted to a common 
walet. THEOBALD. 

+ Nlium ] Was the palace of 
Troy. 


Ko | Pan. 
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Pan, Who, Troilus ? Troilus is the better man of 
the two. 
Cre. Oh, Jupiter ! there's no compariſon. 
Pan. What, not between Troilus and Hefrr? do 
you know a man, if you ſee him? 
Cre Ay, if Jever ſaw him before, and knew him, 
Pan. Well, I ſay, Troilus is Troilus. 
Cre. Then you ſay, as I ſay for, I am ſure, he is 
not Hefor. 
Pan. No, nor Hector is not Troilns, in fome de- 
ees. 
Cre. Tis juſt to each of them. He is himſelf. 
Pan. Himſelf 4 alas, poor Troilus ! 1 would, he 
were. 
Cre. So r is. | 
Pan. *Condition, I had anje bare-foot to India 
Cre. He is not Hector. 
Pan. Himſelf? No, he's not himſelf. Would, he 


were himfelf! Well, the Gods are above; time muſt 


friend, or end. Well, Troilus, well, 1 would, my 
heart were in her body — Hector is not a better 
man than Troilus. 

Cre. Excuſe me. 

Pan. He is elder. 

Cre. Pardon me, pardon me. 

Pan. Th' other's not come to *t ; you ſhall tell me 
another tale, when th' other's come to t; Hector ſhall 
not have his wit this year. 

Cre. He ſhall not need i it, if he have his own. 

Pan. Nor his qualities. „ 

Cre. No matter. 

Pan. Nor his beauty. 8 

Cre. *T would not become him; his own's better. 

Pan. You have no judgment, Ni iece. Helen her- 
ſelf ſwore th' other day, that Troilus for a brown fa - 
vour, for ſo tis, I muſt confeſs. Not brown neither— 

8 No, but as * 


* bi. EE: Oh. Ati. & 


Pan. Faith, to ſay truth, brown and not brown. 
Cre. To ſay "the truth, true and not true. 
Pan. She prais'd his complexion above Paris. 
Cre. Why, Paris hath colour enough, 
Pan, So he has. 

Cre. Then Troilus ſhould have too muck, if ſhe 
prais'd him above; his complexion is higher than his, 
he having colour enough, and the other higher, is too 
flaming a praiſe for a good complexion. I had as lieve 
Helew's golden tongue had commended Troilus for a 
copper noſe. | 

Pan. I ſwear to you, 1 think, Helen loves him ber 
ter than Paris. | 
Cre. Then ſhe's a merry Greek, added: 
Pan. Nay, Iam ſure, ſhe does. She came e to him 
th* other day into the compaſs- window; and, you 
know, he has not paſt three or four hairs on his chin. 
Cre. Indeed, a tapſter's arithmetick may ſoon Sug 
his particulars therein to a total. 
Pan. Why, he is very young; and yet will he 
within three pound lift as much as his brother Hear. 
2 Is he ſo young a man, and ſo old a lifter? 
an. But to prove to you that Helen loves him, ſhe 
came and puts me her white hand to his cloven chin. 
Cre. Juno, have mercy | how came it cJoven? 
Pan, Why, you know, tis dimpled. I think, bis 
imiling becomes him better, than any man in all 

Phrygia. 

Cre. Oh, he ſmiles valiantly. 

Pan. Does he not? ; 

Cre. O yes, an *twere a cloud i in autumn. 

Pan. Why, go to then but to prove to you 
that Helen loves Troilus. 

Cre. Troilus will ſtand to the proof, if you'll prove 


it ſo: 


Pan. Troilus? why he eſteems her no more than I 
eſteem an addle egg. 
E e 2 . 
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Cre. If you love an addle egg, as well as you love 
an idle head, you would eat chickens i' th? ſhell. 

Pan. I cannot chuſe but laugh to think how ſhe 
tickled his chinz indeed, ſhe has a marvellous white 
hand, I muſt needs confeſs. 

Cre. Without the Rack. 

Pan. And ſhe takes upon her to . a white hair on 
his chin. 

Cre. Alas, poor chin! many a wart is richer: | 

Pan. But there was ſuch laughing. Queen Hecuba 
laught, that her eyes run o'er. 

Cre. With milſtones. 

Pan. And Caſſandra laught. ay | 

Cre. But there was more temperate fire under the 
pot of her eyes; did her eyes run o'er too? 

Pan. And Heier laught. 


Cre. At what was all this laughing? 


Pan. Marry, at the white hair that Helen ſpied on 
7 rotluy* chin. 


Cre. An't had been a green hair, I ſhould have 
Jaught too. 

Pan. They laught not ſo much at the hair, as at 
His pretty anſwer. | 

Cre. What was his anſwer ? 

Pan. Quoth ſhe, here's but one and fey 1 hairs on 
Jour chin, and one of them is white. 

Cre. This is her queſtion. 

Pan. That's true, make no queſtion of that. One 
and fifty hairs, quoth he, and one white; that white 
hair is my father, and all the reſt are his ſons. Jupi- 
der] quoth ſhe, which of theſe hairs is Paris, my 
Huſband ? the forked one, quoth he, pluck it out 
my give it him. But there was ſuch laughing, and 


2 TO and fifty pairs 1] I have How elſe can the number make 


ventured to ſubſtitute one and if. out Prian, and his fifty ſons ? 
fy, I think, with ſome certainty. 5 THEOBALD- 


4 - Ee b91 | Helen 


Helen ſo bluſh'd, and Paris ſo chaf'd, and all che reſt 
ſo laught, that it paſt. 

Cre. So let it now, for it has been a great while 
going by. 

Pan. Wel, couſin, I told you a thing Yeſterday. 
Think on't. 

Cre. So I do. 


Pan. Pll be ſworn, tis true; he will weep you, an 
*twere a man born in April. Sound a retreat. 


Cre. And I'll ſpring up in his tears, an *twere a 
nettle againſt May. 


Pan. Hark, they are coming from the field; ſhall 
we ſtand up here, and ſee them, as they paſs cowards 


llium? Good niece, do; ſweet neice Creſfida. + 

Cre. At your pleaſure. 

Pan. Here, here, here” san excellent place, here we 
may ſee moſt bravely. I'll tell you them all by their 


names as they paſs Mt ; bur mark Troilus above the 
reſt, 


Eneas paſſes over the ſtage. 


Cre. Speak not ſo loud. 

Pan, That's Aneas ; is not that a brave man? he's 
one of the flowers of Troy, I can tell you; but mark 
Troilus, you ſhall ſce anon. 


Cre. Who's that? 
Antenor paſſes over the tage. 


Pan. That's Antenor, he has a ſhrewd wit, I can 
tell you, and he's a man good enough; he's one o' th? 
ſoundeſt judgment in Troy whoſoever, and a proper 
man of perſon. When comes Troilus ? I'll ſhew you 


Troilus anon ; if he ſee me, you ſhall ſee him nod i - 


me. 
* Will he give you the nod? 


E e, 3 7 Pan. 
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Pan. You ſhall ſee. 


Cre, i he do, 2 the rich ſhall hive more. 


 HeAtor Paſſes 0 over, 


Pan. That's Hecker, that, that, look you, that. 
There's a fellow! Go thy way, Hector; there's a brave 


man, niece. 
there's 
Cre. O brave man! 


O brave Hedlor] look, how he looks! 
a countenance ! is 't not a. brave man? 


Pan. Is he not? It does a man's heart good. Look 
you,. what hacks are on his helmet, look you yonder, 
do you ſee? look you there! there's no jeſting; there's 
laying on, take 't off who will, as they ſay, there be 


hacks. 


Cre. Be thoſe with ſwords ? 


Paris paſſes over. 


Pan. Swords, any thing, he cares not, An the devil 


come to him, it's all one. 


By godſlid, it does one's 


heart good. Yonder comes Paris, yonder comes Pa- 


3e r1cn all have more.] 
To give one the nod, was a phraſe 
ſignifying to give one a mark of 
folly. Ihe reply turns upon this 
ſenſe al uding to the expreſſion 
give, and ſhould be read thus, 
The M1CH ſhall bade more. 
i, e. nuch. He that has much 
folly already ſhall then have 
_ This was a proverbial 
peech, implying that benefits 
fall upon the rich. 
Editor alters it to, 
The reſt ſhail have none. 
'  WarBurTON. 
-T wonder why the commenta- 
tor ſhould think any emendation 


The Oxford 


neceſſary, ſince his own ſenſe is 
fully expreſſed by the preſent 
reading. Hanmer appears not to 
have underſtood the paſſage, 
That to give the nad ſignihes to 
ſet a mark of felly, Ido not know; 
the alluſion is to the word nodaj, 
which, as now, did, in our au- 
thour's time, and long before, 
7 1 a filly fellow, and may, 

its etymology, fignify like- 
wiſe full of nods. Crefſid means, 
py a Noddy fall have more 


90 ſuch remarks as theſe is a 
comment to conlikt ? 


8/5; 
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ris: look ye yonder, niece, is't not a gallant man too, 
is 't not? Why, this is brave now: who ſaid, he came 
home hurt to-day ? he's not hurt; why, this will do 
| Helen's heart good now, ha? * Would, I could lee 
Troilus now; you ſhall ſee Troilus anon. 

Cre, Who's that? 


Helenus paſſes over. 


Pan. That's Helenus. I marvel, where Tromus is. 
That's Helenus—I think, he went not forth to day.— 
That's Hel-nus. 

Cre. Can Helenus fight, uncle? 

Pan. Helenus, no—yes, he'll fight indifferent well 


I marvel, where Troilus is? hark, do you not hear 
the people cry Troilus? Helenus is a prieſt, 
Cre. What ſneaking fellow comes yonder? 


Troilus paſſes over. 


Pan. Where! yonder ? that's Deipbobus. Tis 
Troilus ! there's a wan, niece— Hem Brave Troilus ! 
the prince of chivalry ! 8 

Cre. Peace, for ſhame, peace. 

Pan, Mark him, note him. O brave Troilus! * 
well upon him. niece; look you how his ſword is 
bloodicd, and his helm more hack'd than Hector's, and 
how he lo»ks, and how he goes! O admirable youth! 
he n&er ſaw three und twenty. Go thy way, Troilus, 
go thy way; had I a ſiſter were a Grace, or a daugh- 
ter a Goddeſs, he ſhould take his choice, O admi- 
rable man] Paris ?—Paris is dirt to him, and, I war- 
rant, Helen to change would give * money to boot. 


Enter common Soldiers, 


Cre. Here come more. 


+ money to Boot.] So the folio. The old yu with more force. 
Give an eye to boot, 


E e 4 Pan. 


[ 
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Pan. Aſſes, fools, dolts, chaff and bran, chaff and 
bran : porridge after meat. I could live and die ? th? 

eyes of Troilus, Neer look, ne'er look; the' eagles 

are gone; crows and daws, crows and daws. .I had 
rather be ſuch a man as 7 roilus; than Agamenmon and 
all Greece. 


Cre. There 1s among the Greaks Acbilles, a better 
man than Troilus. 


. Pan. Achilles? a dray-man, a porter a very camel. 

Cre. Well, well. 

Pan. Well, well why, have you any diſcretion ? 
have you any eyes? Do you know, what a man is? is 
not birth, beauty, good. ſhape, diſcourſe, manhood, 
learning, gentleneks, virtue,. youth, liberality, md 
forth, the ſpice and fair, that ſeaſons a man? 

Cre. Ay, a minc'd man; and then to be balc'd 
with no date in the pye, for then the man's date is 
Out. 


Pan. You are Goh another woman; one knows not 
at what ward you lie. 

Cre. Upon my back, to defend my belly ; 5 upon 
my wit, to defend my wiles; upon my ſecrecy, to 
defend mine honeſty ; my maſk to defend my beauty, 
and you to defend all theſe. At all theſe wards I lie, 
and at a thouſand watches. 

Pan, Say one of your watches. 

Cre. Nay, I'll watch you tor that, and that's one of | 
the chiefeſt of them too: If I cannot ward what J 
would not have hit, I can watch you for telling how | 
I rook the blow; unleſs ic ſwell paſt hiding, and then 
it is paſt watching. 

Pan. You are ſuch another. 


$ upon ”y Tit, to o defend my The terms 77 and vill were, in 
es;] So read both the copies; the language of that time, put 
yet perhaps the authour wrote, oſten iu oppoſition. 
Upon my wit, to defend my will. 


Enter 
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Enter Boy. 


Boy. Sir, my Lord would inſtantly ſpeak with you, 
Pan. Where? 
Boy. At your own houſe, there he unarms him. : 
Pan. Good boy, tell him I come, I doubt, he be 
burt. Fare ye well, good niece. 
Cre. Adieu, vncle. 
Pan. I'll be with you, niece, by and by. 
Cre. To bring, uncle 
Pan. Ay, a token from Trotlus. 
Cre. By the ſame token, you are a bawd. 
[ Exit Pandarus, 


Words, vows, gifts, tears, and love's full ſacrifice, 
He offers in another's enterprize 


But more in Troilus thouſand-fold I ſee, 
Than in the glaſs of Pandar's praiſe may be; 
Yer hold I off. Women are angels, wooing z | 
Things won are done; 7 joy's ſoul lies in the doing: 
That ſhe belov'd knows nought, that knows not this; 
Men prize the thing ungain'd, more than it is. 
* That ſhe was never yet, that ever knew 
Love got, ſo ſweet, as when Deſire did ſpe: 
Therefore this maxim out of love I teach; 
Achievement is Command; ungain'd, beſeech. 

Then though my heart's content firm love doth bear, 
Nothing of that ſhall from mine eyes appear. ¶ Exit. 


At your own houſe, there he — the ſoul's joy lies in doing. 
unarms him.] Theſe neceſo- * That ſbe—] Means, that 
ſary words added from the quar- woman. 
to edition. Port, 9 Then though—] The quarto 
The words added are only, reads, then; the folio and the 


there he un arme bim. modern editions read im properly, 
'oy*s ſoul lies in the doing e] that, 


80 wy both the old editions, for 1 —y heart's content 
which the later editions have Content, for capacity. 
poorly given, WARBURTON, 


SCENE 
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SC ME V. 
Changes io Agamemnon's Text in tbe Grecian Camp. 


Trumpets, Enter Agamemnon, Neſtor, Ulyſſes, Dio- 
medes, Menelaus, with others. 
Azam. RINCES, 
What grief hath ſet the jaundice on your 
| cheeks? | 
The ample propoſition, that hope makes 
In all deſigns begun on earth below, 
Fails in the promis'd largeneſs. Checks and diſaſters 
Grow in the veins of actions higheſt rear'd; 
As knots by the conflux of meeting ſap 
Infect the found pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his courſe of growth, 
Nor, Princes, is it matter new to us, | 
That we come ſhort of our Suppoſe ſo far, 
That after ſev'n years” ſiege, yet Troy-walls ſtand 
Sith every action that hath gone before, 
Whereof we have record, trial did draw 
Bias and thwart ; not anſwering the aim, 
And that unbodied figure of the thought 
That gave 't ſurmiſed ſhape. Why then, you Princes, 
Do you with cheeks abaſh'd behold our Works? 
And hijo, Jem ſhame, which are, indeed, nought 
elſe 
But the protractive trials of great Jove, 
To find perliſtive conſtancy in men? 
The fineneſs of which metal is not found 
In fortune's love ; for then, the bold and coward, 
The wiſe and fool, the artiſt and unread, 
The hard and ſoft, ſeem all affin'd, and kin; 
But in the wind and tempeſt of her frown, 
Diſtinction with a * broad and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away; 


2 Bread, quarto ; the folio reads loud, 


And 


\(l 
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And what hath maſs, or matter by iclelf, EY 


Lies rich in virtue, and unmingled. 


Neſt. With due obſervance of thy godlike Seat, 
Great Agamemnon, Neſter ſhall applß 
Thy lateſt words. In the reproof of Chance 


Lies the true proof of men: the Sea being ſmooth, 


3 With due obſervance of thy 
goodly Seat.] Goody is an 
epithet carries no very great 
compliment with it; and Neflor 
ſeems here to be paying defe- 
rence to Aggamemnon's ſtate and 
pre-eminence, The old books 
have it,—to thy godly Seat; god- 
like, as I have reform'd the text, 
ſeems to me the epithet deſign d; 
and is very conformable to what 
nta, 2 ſays of Aga- 
nemnon; | | 
Which is that God in office, 
guiding men / 
So godlike Seat is here, State ſu- 
preme above other commanders, 
THEOBALD. 
This emendation Theobald 
might have found in the quarto, 
which has, 
—the godlike ſeat, 
4 —Neſtor all ayPLY 
Thy lateſt words, ] What 
were theſe lateſt words? A com- 
mon-place obſervation, illuſtrated 
by a particular image, that oppo- 
fition and adverſity were uſeful ta 
try and diſtinguiſh between the va- 
liant man and the coward, the 
wiſe man and the fool, The ap- 
plication of this was to the Greeks, 
who had remained long unſuc- 
ceſsful before Troy,. but might 
make a good uſe of their misfor- 
tunes by learning patience and 


perſeverance, Now Nefor pro- 


How 


miſes that he will make this ap- 

lication; but we find nothing 
ike it, He only repeats Aga 
memnon's general obſervation, and 
illuſtrates it by another image; 
from whence it appears, that 
Shakeſpear wrote, 

_ —Neftor Sa svpPLY 

Thy lateſt words. 
And it muſt be owned, the poet 
never wrote any thing more in 
character. Mor, a talkative old 
man, was glad to catch at this 
common- place, as it would fur- 


niſh him with much matter for 


prate. And, therefore, on pre- 
tence that Agamemnon had not 
been full enough upon it, he 
begs leave to /apply the topic 
with ſome diverſified flouriſhes of 
his own. And what could be 


more natural than for a wordy 


old man to call the reperition of 
the ſame thought, a /upp/ia/, We 
may obſerve further, that accord- 
ing to this reading the introduc- 
tory apology, 

With due obſervance of thy 

goodly Seat, 

is very proper : it being a kind 
of inſinuation, to the prejudice 
of Agamemnon's facundity, that 
Neftor was forced to ſupply his 
ſpeech.” Whereas had the true 
reading been a pf, the apology 
had been impertinent: for in ſuch 
$ £09 we 

| ny 
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How many ſhallow bauble boats dare fail 


” 


Upon her patient breaſt, making their way 
With thoſe of nobler bulk ? 7 

But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 

The gentle Thelis, and anon, behold, 

The ſtrong-ribb'd Bark thro' liquid mountains cut, 
Bounding between the two moiſt elements, 

Like Perſeus* horſe. Where's then the ſaucy boat, 
W hoſe weak untimber'd fides but even now _ 
Co-rivald Greatneſs ? or to harbour fled, 

Or made a toaſt for Nepjune. Even ſo 

Doth valour's ſhew and valour's worth divide 

In ſtorms of fortune; for in her ray and brightneſs, 
The herd hath more annoyance by the brize 

Than by the tyger ; but when fplitting winds 
Make flexible the knees of knotted oaks, 


And flies get under ſhade; why then“ the thing 


courage, 


of 
4 


As rowz'd with rage, with rage doth ſympathize 
And, with an accent tun'd in ſelf- ſame key, 
7 Returns to chiding fortune. | 


Y. Agamemnon, 


Thou great commander, nerve and bone of Greece, 
Heart of our numbers, ſoul, and only ſpirit, 

In whom the tempers and the minds of all 

Should be ſhut up, hear, what Ulyſſes ſpeaks, 
Beſides th? applauſe and approbation 

The which, moſt mighty tor thy place and ſway, 


this was a preconcerted diviſion 
of the argument between the two 
orators. WARBURTON. 


I ſuppoſe the reader is long 


fince contented rather to take ei- 


ther word than. read the argu- 
ment. Neflor applies the words 
to another inſtance, 

5 patient hreaſt,.—] The 
Querto, not ſo well, 


[To Agamemnon. 


—— ancient breaft. 

6 —the thing of courage,] It 
is ſaid of the tiger, that in ſtorms 
and high winds he rages and 
roars moſt furiouſly, HAanMER, 

7 Returns to chiding fortune. 
For returns, Hamer reads replits, 
unneceſſarily, the ſenſe being the 
ſame. The folio and quarto have 


retires, corruptly. | > 
| And 
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And thou, moſt rev*rend for thy ſtretcht-out life, 


[To Neſtor, 


I give to both your * ſpeeches; which were ſuch, 
As Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 


Should hold up high in braſs; and ſuch again 
As venerable Neſtor, hatch'd in ſilver, 


3 
7 : 


Should with a bond of air, ſtrong as the axle-tree 
On which heav'n rides, knit all the Grecian; ears 
To his experienc'd tongue: yet let it pleaſe both 
Thou great, and wiſe, to hear Ulyſſes ſpeak. Dr) 
9 Agam. Speak, Prince of 1haca, and be't of leſs 


ex 


That matter needleſs, of importleſs burden, 
Divide thy lips; than we are confident, 
When rank Therſites opes his maſtiff jaws, - 
We ſhall: hear muſick, wit and oracle, 

Uyſſ. Troy, yet upon her baſis, had been down, 
And the great Hes ſword had lack'd a maſter, 


But for theſe inſtances, 


The ſpeciality of Rule hath been neglected; 


$8 —ſheecher ; which were ſuch, 

As Agamemnon and the hand 
/ Greece 

Should hold up high in braſi; 

and ſuch a ain, 
As wenerable Neſtor, hatch'd 
in filver, | 

Should—fnit all Greeks ears 
To his experienc d tongue : — ] 
, begins his oration with 
praiſing thoſe who had ſpoken be- 
fore him, and marks the charac- 
teriſtick excellencies of their dif- 
ferent eloquence, ſtrength and 
ſweetneſs, which he expreſſes by 
the different metals on which he 
recommends them to be engraven 
for the inſtruction of * 
The ſpeech of Amamem von is ſuch 
that it ought to be engraven in 
braſs, —— the tablet held up by 


him on the one ſide, and Greece 
on the other, to ſhew the union 
of their opinion. And Neſtor 
ought to be exhibited in ſilver, 
uniting all his audience in one 
mind by his ſoft and gentle elo- 
cution, Braſs is the common 
emblem of ftrength, and filver 
of gentleneſs, We call a ſoft 
voice a iwer voice, and a perſua- 
ſive tongue a filver tongue. 

I once read for hand, the band 
of Greece, but think the text right. 

To hatch, is a term of art for 
a particular method of exgraving. 
Hacher, to cut, French. 

9 Agam. Speak, &c,] This 
ſpeech is not in the quarto, 

: T he ſpeciality of Rule—] The 
particular rights of ſupreme au- 
thority. | 


Ard 
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And, look, how many Grecian Tents do ſtand 
Hollow upon this Plain, ſo many hollow factions. 

2 When that the General is not like the hive, 

To whom the Foragers ſhall all repair, 

What honey is expected? Degree being vizarded, 
TH unworthi-{ ſhews as fairly in the maſk. 

The heav'ns themſelves, the planets, and this center, 


Obſcrve degree, priority and place, 


— 


Inſiſture, courſe, proportion, ſeaſon, form, 
Office and cuſtom, in all line of order: 
And therefore is the glorious planet Sol- 
In noble eminence enthron'd and ſpher'd 
Amidſt the reſt, whoſe med'cinable eye 


> When that the General 18 
NOT LIKE the hiue,] The 
image is taken from the govern- 
ment of bees. But-what are. we 
to underftand by this line? either 
it has no meaning, or a meaning 
contrary to the drift of the 
ſpeaker. For either it ſignifies, 
* the General and the hive are 
not of the ſame degree or ſpecies, 
when as the ſpeaker's complain: 
is, that the hive acts ſo perverſe- 
ly as to deſtroy all difference of 
egree between them and the 
General: or it muſt ſignify, hat 
the General has private ends and 
intereſts diſtin from that of the 
hive ; which defeats the very end 
of the ſpeaker ; whoſe purpoſe 
is to juſtify the General, and ex- 
be the diſobedience of the hive. 
We ſhould certainly then read, 
When that the General NOr 
LIKES the hive: 
2. e. when the ſoldiers like not, 
and refuſe to pay due obedience 
to their General: This being the 
very caſe he would deſcribe, and 
ſhew the miſchiefs of. Wars, 


No interpretation was ever 


more perverſe than thoſe of the 


commentator. The meaning is, 
When the General is not to the ar- 
my like the hive to the bees, the 
repoſitory of the ſtock of every 
individual, that to which each 
particular reſorts with whatever 
he had collected for the good of 
the whole, what honey is exped- 
ed? what hope of advantage? 
The ſenſe is clear, the expreſſion 
is confuſed, 

3 The heav'ns themſelves, — | 


This illuſtration was probably 


derived from a paſſage in Hooker: 
F celeſtial ſpheres ſhould forget 


their wonted motion; if the Prince 
of the lights of heaven ſhould be- 
gin to fland; if the moon ſhould 


ewander from her beaten way, and 


the ſeaſent of the year blend them- 


elves, what would berome of man? 
The heawv'ns themſelves, the 
Planets, and this center, ] .. e. 

the center of the earth; which, 
according to the Ptolemaic ſyſtem 
then in vogue, is the center of 
the Solar Syſtem. WaRB. 


Corrects 
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rr 
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Corrects the ill aſpects of planets evil, | 
And poſts like the commandment of a King, 
Sans check, to good and bad. + But when the pla- 


nets 


In evil mixture to diſorder wander, 

What plagues, and what portents, what mutiny? 
What raging of the Sea, ſhaking of earth, | 
Commotion in the winds, frights, changes, horrors, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of ſtates 

Quite from their fixure ? 5 Oh, when degree is ſhaken, 
Which is the ladder to all high deſigns, 
The enterprize is ſick. - How could communities, 
Degrees in ſchools, and 7 brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable ſhores, 


The primogeniture, and due of birth, 


% 


Prerogative of age, crowns, ſcepters, lawrels, 
But by degree, ſtind in authentick place? 

Take but degree away, untune that ſtring, 

And hark what diſcord follows; each thing meets 
In meer oppugnancy. The bounded waters 


Should lift their boloms hi 


gher than the ſhores, 


And make a ſop of all this ſolid Globe: 
Strength ſhould be Lord of imbecillity, 


— 


+—Put when the Planets 
In evil mixtur: to diſorder 
Song &c.] By Planets 
Shateſpear here means Comets, 
which by ſome were ſuppoſed to 
de excentrical planets. The evil 
effects here recapitulated were 
thoſe which ſuperſtition gave to 
the appearance of Comets, 
 WarBuRTON, 
I believe the poet, according 
to aſtrological opinions, means, 
when the planets form malignant 
1 2 


\ 


19 


F « 


And the rude ſon ſhould iirike his father dead: 


configurations, when their aſpects 
are evil towards one another. 
This he terms evil mixture. 

Ob, when degree is ſhaken} 
I would read, | 

So when degree is ſhaken, 

6 The enterprize—)] Perhaps 
we ſhould read, PS. 

Then enterprixe is ich, 

7 Brot her boodi in cities, ] 
Corporations; companies; con- 
Fraternitiet. | 


Force 


—— 


— Ft 
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Force ſhould be Right; or rather, Right and Wrong, 
Between whoſe endleſs jar Juſtice reſides, 


Should loſe their names, and fo ſhould Juſtice too; 


Then every thing include itſelf in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite; 

And appetite, an univerſal wolf, g 
So doubly ſeconded with will and power, 
Muſt make perforce an univerſal prey, 


8 Right and Wrong. 
Between whoſe endleſs jar Jaſ- 
tice RESIDES, 
Mould loſe their names, | The 
editor, Mr, Theobald, thinks that 
the ſecond line is no bad comment 
upon what Horace has ſaid on this 
JubjeX ; 
ſunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra citraque nequit con- 
faltere rectum. 


But if it be a comment on the 


Latin poet, it is certainly the 
worſt that ever was made. Ho- 
race ſays, with extreme good 
ſenſe, that there are certain 
bounds beyond which, and Sort 
of which, Juſtice or Right can- 
not exiſt, The meaning is, be- 


cauſe if it be ort of thoſe bounds, 


Wrong prevails; if it goes hej ond, 
Juſtice tyranniſes ; according to 
the common proverb of Sammum 
jus ſumma injuria, Shakeſpear 
ſays, that Juſtice reſides between 
the endliſi. jar of right and wrong, 
Here the two extremes, between 


which Juſtice reſides, are ig. 


and wrong ; in Horace the two 
extremes, between which Juſtice 
reſides, are both wwrong. A very 
pretty comment this truly, which 
puts the change upon us ; and 
Inſtead of explaining a good 
thought of Horace, gives us a 


nonſenſical one of its own. For 
to ſay the truth, this is not only 
no comment on Horace, but no 
true reading of Shake/pear. Juſ- 
tice is here repreſented as mode- 
rating between Right and Wrong, 
and _—_ the over-complailant 


and ridiculous part of Don Auri- 


ano de Armada in Lowe's Labour's 
Lo/!, who is called, with inimi- 
table humour, 

A man of Compliments, whom 

Right and Wron 
Have choſe as Umpire of their 
Mutiny. | 
This is the exact office of Juſcici 
in the preſent reading : But we 
are not to think that Shake/pear 
in a ſerious ſpeech would dress 
her up in the garb of hig fantaſ- 
tick Spaniard, We mull rather 
conclude that he wrote, 

Betaveen whoſe endleſs j ar Fuſe 
„ii PRESIDES; | 
i. e. always determines the con- 
troverſy in fayour of Right ; and 
thus Jullice is properly charac- 
teriſed without the author's ever 
dreaming of commenting Horace. 

WARBURTON. 

Surely all this is needleſs, If 
Juſtice prefides between them, ſhe 
muſt re/ide between them ; if ſhe 
its with authority, ſhe muſt /i. 


And 
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And laſt eat up itſelf. Great Agamemnon ! 

This Chaos, when degree is ſuffocate, 

Follows the choaking : | 

And this neglection of degree is it, 

9 That by a pace goes backward, * with a purpoſe 

It hath to climb. The General's diſdain'd 

By him one ſtep below; he, by the next; 

That next, by him beneath; ſo every ſtep, 

Exampled by the firſt pace that is ſick 

Of his Superior, grows to an envious fever 

Of pale and * bloodleſs emulation, 8 

And ' tis this fever that keeps Trey on foot, 

Not her own ſinews. To end a Tale of length, 

Troy in our weakneſs lives, not in her ſtrength. 
Ngt. Moſt wiſely hath Ulyſſes here diſcover'd 

The fever, whereof all our power is ſick. | 
Agam. The nature of the ſickneſs found, Ulyſſes, 

What is the remedy ? * 
U. The great Achilles, whom opinion crowns 

The finew and the fore-hand of our Hoſt, 

Having his ear full of his airy fame, 

Grows dainty of his worth, and in his tent 

Lies mocking our deſigns. With him, Patroclus, 

Upon a lazy bed, the live long day 

Breaks ſcurril jeſts; 

And with ridiculous and aukward action, 

Which, ſlanderer, he imitation calls, 

He pageants us. Sometimes, great Agamemnen, 

* Thy topleſs Deputation he puts on; 


9 That by a pace—] That goes * Thy TorLEss Deputation—] 
þackward /tep by ep. I don't know what can be meant 
1 —with a purpoſe by zepleſs, but the contrary to 
It hath to climb.—)] With a what the ſpeaker would inſinuate. 
deſign in each man to aggrandiſe I ſuſpe& the poet wrote Sror- 
himſelf, by lighting his immedi- L Ess, i. e. unlimited; which was 
ate ſuperiour. the caſe. Wä4ARA BURTON. 
* ——bloodls/s emulation] Am Toerigſi is that has nothing rop- 
emulation not vigorous and ac- ping or evertopping it; ſupreme z 
tive, but malignant and ſluggiſh. ſovereign. | 


Vor. VII. Ff And, 
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And, like a ſtrutting Player, whoſe conceit 
Lies in his ham-ſtring, and doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and found 

*T wixt his ſtretch'd footing and the ſcaffoldage 


Such to-be-pitied and o'er-wreſted Seeming 


He acts thy Greatneſs in: and when he ſpeaks, 
*Tis like a chime a mending ; with terms unſquar'd: 
Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt, 
Would ſeem hyperboles. At this fuſty ſtuff 

The large Achilles, on his preſt-bed lolling, | 
From this deep cheſt laughs out a loud applauſe : 
Cries—excellent !—'tis Agamemnon juſt ——— 
Now play me Neſtor—hum, and ſtroke thy beard, 
As be, being *dreſt to ſome oration, 

That's done 3 as near as the extremeſt ends 
Of parallels; as like, as Vulcan and his wife: 


Yer god Achilles ſtill cries, excellent ! 


*Tis Neſtor right ! now play bim me, Patroclus, 
Arming to anſwer in a night alarm. 


And, then forſooth, the faint defects of age 


Muſt be the ſcene of mirth, to cough and ſpit, 

And with a palſy fumbling on his gorget, 

Shake in al out the rivet and at this ſport, 

Sir Valour dies; cries ** O!—enough, Patroclus—— 
« Or give me ribs of ſteel, I ſhall ſplit all 

In pleaſure of my ſpleen.” And, in this faſhion, 
All our abilities, gifts, natures, ſhapes, 
Severals and generals of grace exact, 


Atchieve- 


. near as the extremeſt qualities, ſeverals and generals if 
ends, &c.] The, Parallels to grace: i. e. whether they be / 
which the alluſion Aeems to be vera! and belong to 29815 
made are the parallels on a map. men, as prudence to 2 ex- 
As like as Eaſt to Weſt. perience to Nefor, magnanimity 
+ All our abilities, gifts, na- to Agamemnon, valour to Hax, 
tures, ſpapet, &c. or whether they be general 
als of Race and belonging to the Greek na- 


aar, tions in general, as valour, po- 
Atrchievements, plots, &c.] The liſhed manners, Sc. all "theſe 


meaning is this, All our good good qualities, together with our 
atchievt 
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Atchievements, plots, orders, preventions, 
Excitements to the field, or ſpeech for truce, 
Succeſs, or loſs, what is, or is not, ſerves 
As ſtuff for theſe two 5 to make paradoxes. 
Neſt. And in the imitation of theſe twain, 
Whom, as Ulyſſes ſays, opinion crowns 
With an imperial voice, many are infeCt : 
Ajax is grown ſelf-will'd, and“ bears his head 
In ſuch a rein, in full as proud a place, 
As broad Achilles; and keeps his tent like him; 
Makes factious feaſts, rails on our ſtate of war, 
Bold as an Oracle; and ſets Ther/tes, | 
A ſlave, whoſe gall coins ſlanders like a mint, 
To match us in compariſons with dirt; | 
To weaken and diſcredit our expoſure, 
How rank ſoever rounded in with danger. 
UH. They tax our policy, and call it cowardiſe, 
Count wiſdom as no member of the war ; 
Foreſtall our preſcience, and eſteem no Act, 


atchievements, plots, orders, &c. " e. exatments, publ ick taxes, | 


are all turned into ridicule by the 
buffoonery of Achilles and Patro- 
clu. This is the ſenſe; but what 
then is the meaning of grace ex- 
a4? no other can be made of it, 
than that Achille: and Patroclus 
exatly mimick all our qualities 
and action,. But the ſpeaker 
thought very differently of their 
buffoonery : the imitation, he 
ſays, being as unlike the original 
a Vulcan to his wife, The fault 
lies here; exa# ſhould be exads; 
and belongs tothe ſecond diviſion, 
namely, * enumeration of the 
actions ; and ſhould be read thus ; 

All our abilities, gifts, natures, 


and contributions for carrying on 
the war, WarBURTON., 

Hanmer reads, though of grace 
exact. I ſee no great need of 
emendation; the meaning is 
plain; of grace exact, of excel. 
lence irreprehenfible, | 

s to make para doxet.] Pas 
radexes may have a meaning, but 
it is not clear and diſtin. I wiſh 
the copies had given, 

to make parodies, 

6 ears his head 

In ſuch a reign, ——] That is, 
holds up his head as haughtily, 
We ſtill ſay of a girl, He bridles. | 

7 How rank ſrever rounded in 


apes with danger.) A rank weed 
Severali and generals of grace; is @ high weed. The modern 
EXACTS, editions filently read, . 

Aichievements, plots, &c. How hard forever ——— 
Ef a But 
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But that of hand: The ſtill and mental parts, 
That do contrive how many hands ſhall ſtrike, 
W hen fitneſs call them on, * and know by meaſure 
Of their. obſervant toil the enemies? weight; 
Why, this hath not a finger's dignity ; 
They call this bed-work, Mapp'ry, cloſet war: 
So that the ram, that batters down the wall, 
For the great ſwing and rudeneſs of his poize, 
They place before. his hand that made the engine; 
Or thoſe, that with the fineneſs of their ſouls 
By reaſon guide his execution. 
Neſt. Let this be granted, and Achilles? horſe 
Makes many Thetis ſons, | [Tucket ſound;, 
Aga. What trumpet? look, Menelaus, 
Men. From Troy. 


55S 2 I. 
Enter Eneas. 


Aga. What would you fore our tent? 
Ane. Is this great Aamemnon's tent, I pray you ? 

Aga. Even this, 

Ene. May one, that is a Herald and a Prince, 
Do a fair meſſage to his? kingly ears? 

Aga. With ſurety ſtronger than! Achilles? arm, 
*Fore all the Greekiſh heads, which with one voice 
Call Agamemnon Head apd General. | 

Ene. Fair leave, and large ſecurity. How may 
A ſtranger to thoſe moſt imperial looks 
Know them from eyes of other mortals ? 

Aga. How? | 

ne. I aik, that I might waken Reverence, 


3 —and know by meaſure enemies" avtight, 
' Of their obſervant teil the ene- 9 —hingly ears?) The quarts, 
mies eweight;) I think it ——bagy eyes. 
were better to read, 1 —Achilles' arm, ] So the co- 


and know the meaſure, pies, Perhaps the authour wrote, 


By their obſervant toil, of th —Alcides“ arm. 
| od * A nd 
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And * bid the cheek be ready with a bluſſi 
Modeſt as morning,. when ſhe coldly eyes 
The youthful Phebus : 
Which is that God in office, guiding men ? 
Which is the high and mighty Agamemnon ? 
Aga. T his Trojan ſcorns us, or che men of 7. roy * 
Are ceremonious courtiers. 
ne. Courtiers as free, as Ke unarm'd, 
As bending Angel; that's their fame in peace: 
But when they would ſeem ſoldiers, they have galls, 
Good arms, ſtrong joints, true [words ; Z and, Jove s 
Accord, | 
Nothin full of heart. But peace, Ana 3 
Peace, Trojan; lay thy finger on thy lips; 
The worthineſs of praiſe diſtains his wort, 
If he, that's prais'd, himſelf bring the — forth: 
But what th' repining enemy commends, 
That breath Fame blows, that praiſe ſole pure tran- 
ſcends. | 
Aga. Sir, you of Troy, call you yourſelf Ae 
Ane. Ay, Greek, that is my name. 
Aga. What's your affair, I pray you? 
Ane. Sir, pardon; *tis for Agamemnon's ears. 
Ana. He hears nought privately that comes from 
roy. | 
Ene. Nor I from Troy come not to whiſper him; 
I bring a trumpet to awake his Ear, 
To ſet his ſenſe on the attentive bent, 
And then to ſpeak. | 
Aga. Speak frankly as the wind, 
It is not Agamemnon's ſleeping hour; 
That thou ſhalt know, Trgjan, he is awake, 
He tells thee ſo himſelf. 
Ene. Trumpet, blow loud, 
Send thy braſs voice thro! all theſe lazy tents; 


1 the cheek—)] So the folio. The quarto hae, 
gn the chit —— 


1 | And 
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And every Greek of mettle, let him know 

What Troy means fairly, ſhall be ſpoke aloud. 

5 | The trumpets found: 

We have, great Agamemnon, here in Troy 1 77 

A Prince call'd He#or, Priam is his father, 

Who in this dull and * long continu'd truce 

Is * raſty grown; he bade me take a trumpet 

And to this purpoſe ſpeak : Kings, Princes, Lords, 
If there be one amongſt the fair'ſt of Greece, 

That holds his honour higher than his eaſe, 

That ſeeks his praiſe more than he fears his peril, 

That knows his valour and knows not his fear, 

That loves his miſtreſs 5 more than in confeſſion, 

With truant vows © to her own lips he loves, 

And dare avow her beauty and her worth 

In other arms than hers; to him this Challenge. 

Hector, in view of Trojans and of Greeks, 

Shall make it good, or do his beſt to do it, 

He hath a Lady, wiſer, fairer, truer, 

Than ever Greet did: compaſs in his arms; 

And will to-morrow with his trumpet call, 

Midway between your tents and walls of Troy, 

To rouze a Grecian that is true in love. 

If any come, Hector ſhall honour him: 

If none, he'll ſay in Troy, when he retires, 


The Grecian Dames are ſun-burn'd, and not worth 


The ſplinter of a lance. Even ſo much. 

Aga, This ſhall be told our lovers, Lord A neas, 
If none of them have ſoul in ſuch a kind, 
We've left them all at home : but we are ſoldiers; 
And may that ſoldier a meer recreant prove, 


That means not, hath not, or is not in love 


3 —— org continu'd truce]: Of more than in confeſſion,] 
this long truce there has been no Coenfeſſton, for profeſſion, WARB. 
r.otice taken; in this very act it —t0 her «wn lips he lowes,] 
is ſaid, that ax coped Hector That is, confeſſton made with idle 
yeſterday in the battle. vows to IT lips of Ber whom bt 

4 —ruſty—] Quarto 2 Howes, 1 

3 - — * I; 
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If then one is, or hath, or means to be, 

That one meets Hector; if none elſe, I'm he. 

Neſt. Tell him of Neſtor; one, that was a man 

When He#or's Grandſire ſuckt; he is old now, 

But if there be not in our Grecian Hoſt 

One noble man that hath one ſpark of fire, 

To anſwer for his love, tell him from me, 

I'll hide my ſilver beard in a gold beaver 

And in my vantbrace put this wither'd brawn; 

And, meeting him, will tell him, that my Lady 

Was fairer than his grandam, and as chaſte | 

As may bein the world: his youth in flood, 

I'll pawn this truth with my three drops of blood, 
ne. Now heav'ns forbid ſuch ſcarcity of youth! 
Ulyſ. Amen. EM Ee 
Aga. Fair Lord Aneas, let me touch your hand: 

To our Pavilion ſhall J lead you firſt : 

Achilles ſhall have word of this intent, 

So ſhall each Lord of Greece from tent to tent : 

Yourſelf ſhall feaſt with us before you go, 

And find the welcome of a noble foe. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE VI. 
Manent Ulyſſes and Neſtor, 


Ul. Neſtor, 
Neſt. What ſays Ulyſſes ? 
N. 1 have a young conception in my brain, 
Be you my time to bring it to ſome ſhape, 
Neſt. What is't? 
Ulyſ. This *tis : 
Blunt wedges rive hard knots; the ſeeded pride, 
That hath to this maturity blown up 
In rank Achilles, muſt or now be cropt, 


7 And in my vantbrace—] An armour for the arm, ov_ 
: | | OPF, 


Ff 4 | or, 
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Or, ſhedding breed a darf of like cvil, 


To over- bulk us all. 
Neſt. Well, and how ? 


OM. This Challenge that the gallant Hector ſends, 


However it is ſpread in general name, 
2 1 in purpoſe only to Achilles. 
Neſt. » The purpoſe is perſpicuous ev'n as Subſtance, 
Whcſc groſſneſs little characters ſum up. 
And, in the publication, make no ftrain, 
But that Achilles, were his brain as barren 
As banks of Litya, tho', Apollo knows, 
Tis dry enough, will with great ſpeed of judgment, 
Ay, with celerity, find Hetzo7's purpoſe 


Pointing on him. 


UH. And wake him to the anſwer, think you? 
Ne. Yes, *tis moſt meet; whom may you elſe op- 


poſe, 


That can from Hefor bring his honour off, 

If not Achilles? though a iportiu] combat, 

Yet in this trial much opinion dwells. 

For here the 7 Tojans taſte our dear'ſt Repute 
With their fin'ſt palate : and truſt to me, Ulyſſes, 
Our imputation ſhall be odly poig'd 


In this wild action. 


8 ö Alluding to 
a plantation, called a nurſery. 
9 Thefurp:/e is perſpic. ous en 
es Subſtance, 
Wh:Je pr»fnrſs little charater s 
Jam uf.) That is, the pur- 
poſe is as plain as bedy or ſub- 
lance; and tho? I have collected 
this purpoſe from many minute 
- particulats, as a groſs body is 
made up of ſmall inſenſible parts; 
yet the reſult is as clear and cer- 
tain as a body thus made up is 
palpable ard viſible. Ibis is the 
thovght, cho' a little obſcured in 


| For the luccels, 


the conciſeneſs of the expreſſion, 


WAKRkBURTOX, 
1 Aud, in the publication, male 
10 rain. N:/tor goes 


on to ſay, make no difficul- 
ty, no doubt, when this duel 
comes to be preclaim'd, but 
that Achilles, dull as he is, will 
diſcover the drift of it. This is 
the meaning of the line. So al- 
terwards, in this play, Uly/jes 
ſays, 
do not ſtrain at the poſition, 

i. e. 1 do not heſitate at, I make 
no diſſiculty of it, Tuytos. 


Although 


wm 0} UW r ms 0 
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Although particular, ſhall give a * ſcantling 
Of good or bad unto the general, y 
And in ſuch indexes, although ſmall pricks 
To their ſubſequent volumes, there is ſeen 
The baby figure of the giant-maſs 
Of things to come, at large. It is ſuppos'd, 
He that meets Hector iſſues from our Choice; 
And Choice, being mutual act of all our ſouls, 
Makes merit her election; and doth boil, 
As *twere, from forth us all, a man diſtill'd 
Out of our virtues z who miſcarrying, _ 
What heart from hence receives the conqu”ring part, 
To ſteel a ſtrong opinion to themſelves! 
+ Which entertain'd, limbs are his inſtruments, 
In no leſs working, than are ſwords and bows 
Directive by the limbs. e ee 
NM. Give pardon to my Speech; 
Therefore 'tis meet, Achilles meet not Hector. 
Let ue, like merchants, ſhew our fouleſt wares, 
And think, perchance, they'll fell ; if not, | 
The luſtre of the better, yet to ſhew, 
Shall ſhew the better. Do not then conſent, 
That ever Hefor and Achilles meet: | 
For both our honour and our ſhame in this 
Are dogg'd with two ſtrange followers. 
Neſt. 1 ſee them not with my old eyes: what are 
they ? 
Ulyſ. What Glory our Achilles ſhares from Hector, 
ere he not proud, we all ſhould 5 ſhare with him: 
But he already is too inſolent; 
And we were better parch in Africk Sun, 
Than in the pride and ſalt {coin of his eyes, 
Should he ſcape Hector fair. If he were foil'd, 


| > —ſeantling] That is a mea- points compared with the volumes. 

Jure, proporti;n. The carpenter + Which entertain] Theſe 
Cuts his wood to a certain /cant= two lines are not in the quarto. 

. 5 — ſpare— So the quarto. 

3 — ſmall pries] Small The folio, car. h 
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Why, then we did our main opinion cruſh 
In taint of our beſt man. No, make a Lott'ry 

And by device let blockiſh ax draw 
The Sort to fight with Hector: *mong our ſelves, 
Give him allowance as the worthier man, 

For that will phyſick the great Myrmidon, 

Who broils in loud applauſe, and make him fall 

His creſt, that prouder than blue Iris bends, 

If the dull brainleſs 4jax come ſafe off, 

We'll dreſs him up in voices; if he fail, 

Yet go we under our opinion ſtill, - _ 

That we have better men. But, hit or miſs, 

Our project's life this ſhape of ſenſe aſſumes, 

Ajax, employ'd, plucks down Achilles? plumes, 

Neſt. Ulyſſes, now I reliſh thy advice, 

And I will give a taſte of it forthwith | 

To Agamemnon; go we to him ſtraight; | 

T wo curs ſhall tame each other ; pride alone - 

© Muſt tar the maſtiffs on, as twere their bone. 
| [ Exeunt, 


— — — 


e. 
: The Grecian Camp. 


Enter Ajax and Therſites, 
a | A JAX. 
HE RS IT ES. 

Ther. Agamemnon—how if he had boiles 
full, all over, generally. [Talking Io himſelf. 

Ajax, Therſites,—— | 
6 Muft tar the maſti ffs on.] Snatch at his Maſter that doth 
Tarre, an old Ergliþ word ſigni- tar him on, Porr. 
fying to provoke or urge on. 7 4% II.] This play is not di- 


See King John, Ad 4. Scene 1. vided into Acts in any of the ori- 
like a Dog ginal editions, 


- 


Ther: 


. 
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Ther. And thoſe boiles did run——fay ſo— did 
not the General. run? were not that a botchy core? 
Ajax, Dog | | 
| Ther, Then there would come ſome matter from 
him; I ſee none now. | | 
Ajax. Thou bitch-wolf*s ſon, canſt thou not hear? 
feel then. - [ Strikes him. 
her. The plague of Greece upon thee, thou mun- 
grel beef-witted Lord! di! 1 
Ajax. Speak then, thou unſalted leaven, ſpeak ; I 
will beat thee into handſomenels, "x4 
Ther, I ſhall ſooner rail thee into wit and holineſs ; 
but, I think, thy horſe will ſooner con an oration, 
than thou learn a prayer without book: thou canſt 
ſtrike, canſt thou? a red murrain o' thy jade's tricks! 


Ajax. Toads-ſtool, learn me the proclamation, 
Ther. Doeſt thou think, I have no ſenſe, thou 


ſtrik'ſt me thus? 


Ajax. The proclamation 


8 The plague of Greece] Al- 
luding perhaps to the plague ſent 
by Apollo on the Grecian army. 

9 Speak then, thou unſalted 
leaven, ſpeak ;] The reading ob- 
truded upon us by Mr. Pope, was 
unſalted leaven, that has no au- 
thority or countenance from any 
of the copies; nor that ap- 


| proaches in any degree to the 


traces of the old reading, you 
whinzd" ft leaven. This, 'tis true, 
is corrupted and unintelligible ; 
but the emendation, which I have 
coin'd out of it, gives us a ſenſe 
apt and conſonant to what 4jax 
would ſay, unwinnow'd/t leaven. 
—* Thou lump of ſour dough, 
+ * kneaded up out of a flower, 
e unpurg'd and unſifted, with all 

„the droſs and bran in it.” — 
| 'THEOBALD, 


Sprak then, thou wrinty'sF 
leaven,] This is the reading of 
the old copies; It ſhould be 
WINDYEST, f. e. moſt windy; 
leaven being made by a. great 
fermentation, This epithet a- 
grees well with Ther/ites's cha- 
racter. Wak BURTON, 

Hanmer preſerves whinidft, the 
reading of the folio; but does not 
explain it, nor do I underſtand it. 
If the folio be followed, I read, 
winew'd, that is mouldy leven, 
Thoucompolitionof mufineſrand 
fourne/s. 

Theobald's aſſertion, however 
confident, is falſe, Un/alted leven 
is in the old quarto. It means, 


Jour without. ſalt, malignity with- 


out wit, Shakeſpeare wrote firſt 
unſalted, but recollecting that 
want of /alt was no fault in le- 
ven, changed it ta winew'd. 


Ther. 
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Ther. Thou art proclaim'd a fool, I think, 

Ajax. Do not, porcupine, do not. My fingers itch. 

Ther I would, thou didſt itch from head to foor, 
and I had the ſcracching of thee; I would make thee 
the loathſom'ſt ſcab ' in Greece. 

Ajax. 1 ſay, the proclamation: 

Ther. Thou grumbleſt and raileſt every hour on 
Achilles, and thou art as full of envy at his Gteatneſs, 
as Cerberus is at Proſerpina's * ay, * that thou 
bark'ſt at him. 

Ajax, Miſtreſs Therſſtes! 

Ther. Thou ſhouldſt ſtrike him. 

Ajax, Cobloaf ! 

Ter. He would pun thee into ſhivers with his 
fiſt, as a ſailor breaks a biſket. | 

Hax. You whorcſon cur ! —— [ Beating bim. 

Ther. Do, do. 

Ajax. Thou ſtool for a witch | 

Ther. Ay, do, do, thou ſodden-witted Lord ; thou 
haſt no more brain than I have in my elbows; an 4/- 
finego may tutor thee. Thou ſcurvy valiant aſs! thou 
art here but to thraſh Trojans, and thou art bought 
and ſold among thoſe of any wit, like a Barbarian 
ſlave. If thou uſe to beat me, I will begin at thy heel, 
and tell what thou art by inches, thou Wing of no 
bowels, thou! _ | 

Ajax, You dog! 

| Ther, You ſcurvy Lord! 

Ajax. You cur! [ Beating him. 

Ther. Mars his ideot! do, rudeneſs; do, camel, 

do, do. 


1 in Greece] The quarto adds flow as another, 
theſe words, auben thou art forth that thou bark't at him. 11 
in the incurſions, thou flrikefl as read, O that thou bark' _ him- 


SCENE 
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S'CR NE. 1 
Enter Achilles and Patroclus. 


Achil. Why, how now, 4jax? wherefore do you 
this? 7 
How now, Ther/ites ? what's the matter, man? 

Ther. You ſee him there, do you? 

Achil. Ay, what's the matter ? 

Ther, Nay, look upon him. 

Achil. So I do, what's the matter? 

Ther. Nay, but regard him well. 

Achil. Well, why, I do ſo. 

Ther. But yet you look not well upon him : for 
gwhoſoever you take him to be, he is Ajax. 

Achil. I know that, fool. "4 | 

Ther. Ay, but that fool knows not himſelf, 

Ajax. Therefore I beat thee. 

Ther. Lo, lo, lo, lo, what modicums of wit he ut- 
ters; his evaſions have ears thus long. I have bobb'd 
his brain, more than he has beat my bones. I will buy 
nine ſparrows for a penny, and his Pia Mater is not 
worth the ninth part of a ſparrow. This Lord (Acbil- 
les) Ajax, who wears his wit in his belly, and his guts 
in his head, I'll tell you what ſay of him. 

Achil. What ? 


[Ajax offers to ſtrike bim, Achilles interpoſes. 

Ther. I ſay, this ax | 
chil. Nay, good Ajax. 

Ther, Has not ſo much wit 
 Acbil, Nay, I muſt hold you. | 

Ther. As will ſtop the eye of Helen's needle, for 
whom he comes to fight. 22 
Acbil. Peace, fool! | 

Ther. 1 would have peace and quietneſs, but the 
foal will not; he there, that he, look you there. 


+ ax. 
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Hax. O thou damn'd cur, I ſhall ——— 

Achil. Will you ſet your wit to a fool's ? 

Ther. No, I warrant you; for a fooPs will ſhame i it. 

Patr. Good words, 7 bey tes. 

Acbil. What's the quarrel ? 

Ajax. bade the vile owl go learn me the tenour of 
the proclamation, and he rails upon me. 


They. I ſerve thee not. 


Ajax, Well, go to, go to. 

Ther. I ſerve here voluntary. 

Achil. Your laſt ſervice was ſufferance, *twas not 
voluntary; no man is beaten voluntary; Ajax was 
here the voluntary, and you as under an impreſs. 

Ther. Ev'n ſo— a great deal of your wit too lies 


in your ſinews, or elſe there be liars. 


Hector ſhall have 


a great catch, if he knock out either of your brains; 
he were as good crack a fuſty nut with no kernel. 


Ac hil. 


What, with me too, Ther ſites? 


Ther. There's Ulyſſes. and old * Neſtor, (whoſe wit 
was mouldy ere your Grandſires had nails on their 
toes, ) yoke you like draft oxen, and make you plough 


up the war. 
Achil, What! what! 


Ther. Yes, good ſoothz to, Achilles ! to Hax 


to 


Ajax. I ſhall cut out your tongue. 
Ther. Tis no matter, I ſhall ſpeak as much as thou 


afterwards, 


Patr. No more word 85 Terſtes. 


Peace. 


Ther, I will hold my peace, + when Achilles brach 


bids me, ſhall 12 


Neſtor, avho/e avit was moul-. 


9 ere their Grandſires had nails] 
his is one of theſe editors wiſe 
riddles, What! Was Neftor's 
wit mouldy, before his, Grand- 
fire's toes had any nails? Prepoſ- 
terous nonſenſe! and yet ſo eaſy 
a change, as one poor pronoun 


3 


clear. 


for another, ſets all right and 
THEOBALD. 
4 when Achilles' Brach bids me, | 
The folio and quarto read, Acbil. 
ley BROOCH, Brach is an appen- 
dant ornament, The meanin 
may be, equivalent to one 0 
Achilles's * Ons 
| Achil, 


| 
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Achil. There's for you, Patroclus. 
Ther. I will fee you hang'd like clotpoles, ere I 
come any more to your Tents, I will keep where 
there is wit ſtirring, and leave the faction of fools. 


[Exit. 
Patr. A good riddance, q 
Acbil. Marry, this, Sir, is proclaim'd through all 
our Hoſt, 
That Hedtor, by the fifth hour of the Sun, 
Will, with a trumpet, *twixt our Tents and Troy, 
To morrow morning call ſome Knight to arms, 
That hath a ſtomach, ſuch a one that dare 
Maintain I know not what, Tis traſh, farewel. 
Ajax. Farewel! who ſhall anſwer him? 
Achil. 1 know not, *tis put to lott'ry, otherwiſe 
He knew his man. 5 
Ajax. O, meaning you. I'Il go learn more of it. 
. [ Ext. 


s E KR M U u 


Changes to Priam's Palace in Troy. 


Enter Priam, Hector, TW Paris and Helenus. 


Pri. FT ER ſo many hours, lives, ſpeeches 
ſpent, | 
Thus once again fays Neſtor from the Greeks : 
Deliver Helen, and all damage elle, 
As honour, loſs of time, travel, expence, 
Wounds, friends, and what elſe dear that is con- 
ſum'd 3 
In hot digeſtion of this cormorant war, 
Shall be ſtruck off. Hector, what ſay you to't? 
Hef. Though no man leſſer fears the Greets than I, 
As far as touches my particular, yet, dread Prin 
here 
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There is no lady of more ſofter bowels, 
More ſpungy to ſuck in the Senſe of fear, 
More ready to cry out, who knows what follows ? 


Than Hector is. The Wound of Peace is Surety, 


Surety ſecure; but modeſt Doubt is call'd 
Thy beacon of the wiſe; the tent that ſearches 
To "thy bottom of the worſt. Let Helen go. 
Since the firſt ſword was drawn about this queſtion, 
Ev*ry tithe ſoul *mongſt many thouſand diſmes 
Hath been as dear as Helen. I mean, of ours. 
If we have loſt ſo many tenths of ours 
To guard a thing not ours, not worth to us, 
Had it our name, the value of one ten; 
What merit's in that reaſon which denies 
The yielding of her up? 
Troi. Fy, fy, my brother: 
Weigh you the worth and honour of a King 
So great as our dread father in a ſcale 
Of common ounces ? will you with counters ſum 
5 The paſt-proportion of his infinite ? 
And buckle in a waiſt moſt fathomleſs, 
With ſpans and inches ſo diminutive 
As fears and reaſons ? Fy, for godly ſhame! 

Hel. No marvel, though you bite ſo ſharp at reaſons, 
You are ſo empty of them. Should not our father 
Bear the great ſway of his affairs with reaſons ; 
Becauſe your ſpeech hath none, that tells him ſo ? 

Troi. You are for dreams and ſlumbers, brother 

Prieſt, 
You fur your gloves with reaſons. Here are your 
reaſons. 
You know, an enemy intends you harm ; 
You know, a {word imploy'd is perilous ; 


s The paſt-propirtion of his infi- any proportion, The modern edi- 
nite? | Thus read both the tors ſilently give, 


* 


copies. The meaning is, that The valt proportion 
greatne/5 to which no meaſure bears 


And 


— 
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And reaſon flies the object of all harm. 


Who marvels then, when Helenus beholds 


A Grecian and his ſword, if he do ſet 


The very wings of reaſon to his heels, .. 8 
5s And fly like chidden Mercury from Fove,  . . | 
Or like a ſtar diſorb'd Nay, if we talk of reaſon, 


Let's ſhut our gates, and ſleep : manhood and honour 
Should have hare-hearts, would they but fat their 


thoughts 


With this cramm'd reaſon 3 reaſon and pen 
Make livers pale, and luſtybood deject. 


Het. Brother, ſhe is not worth — ſhe doth coſt 


The holding. | 


Tro. What is aught, but as 'tis valued ? 


Hef. But value dwells not in particular will; 


It holds its eſtimate and dignity 
As well wherein *tis precious of itſelf, 


As in the prizer : 


tis mad idolatry, 


To make the ſervice greater than the God; 
And the Will dotes, that is inclinable 

To what infeCtiouſly itſelf affects, 

Without ſome image of th' affected merit. 
Troi. I take to-day a wife, and my election 
Is led on in the conduct of my will; 

My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, 
Two traded pilots *twixt the dangerous ſtores 


6 And fly like chidden Mercury 

from Jove, 

Or like a far diforb'd !—] 
Theſe two lines are miſplaced in 


all the folio editions. Pops. 


7 And the Will dates, that is 


inclinable] Old edition, not 
ſo well, has it, attributive. Pork. 
By the old edition Mr. Pope 
means the old quarto. The folio 
has, as it ſtands, incl/tnable. 
[think the firſt reading better; 
the will dotes that attributes or 
gives the qualities which it Heels; 


Vol. VII. 


Gg 


that firſt cauſes excellence, and 

then admires it. 

' 3 Without ſome image of th 
AFFECTED merit, ] We 


ſhould read, 
th AFFECTED) s merit. 


1. e. Without ſome mark of merit 


in the thing affected. Wann. 


The preſent reading is right. 
The will 2/72: an object for ſome - 


ſuppoſed merit, which Hector ſays, 
is uncenſurable, unleſs the merit 


ſo affected be really there. 


4s 


Of 


: 


- 
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Of Will and Judgment; how may I avoid, 
Although my Will diſtaſte what is elected, 

The wife I chuſe ? there can be no evalion _ 
To blench from this, and to ftand firm by honour, 
We turn not back the ſilks upon the merchant, 


When we have foiFd them; 


nor th' remainder viands 


We do not throw in * unreſpective fieve, 


Becauſe we now are full. 


It was thought meet, 


Paris ſhould do fome vengeance on the Greeks ? 
Your breath of full conſent belted his fails, 

The ſeas and winds old wranglers took a truce, 
And did him fervice; he touch'd the Ports deſir'd, 


And, for an old aunt, whom the Greeks held c 


aptive, 


He brought a Grecian Queen, whoſe youth and freſhneſs 
Wrinkles Apollo's, and makes pale the morning. 
Why keep we her? the Grecians keep our aunt. 


Is ſhe worth keeping? why, ſhe is a 


rl, 


Whoſe price hath launch'd above a thouſand ſhips, 
And turn'd crown'd Kings to merchants. 
If you'll avouch, *twas wifdom Paris went, 
(As you muſt needs, for you alt cry*d, go, go) 


If you'll confeſs, he brou 


ght home noble 


prize, 


(As you mutt needs, for you all clap'd your hands, 
And cry'd, ineftimable! ) why do you now 

The iflue of your proper wiſdoms rare, 

And do a deed that fortune never did, 


TT, Beggar that eſtimation which you priz'd 


il d them; — | So — — ſtale be morning. 


reads the quarto. The folio, 
ſpoil'd hem: 
 —unre/petive ſloue;] That 


is, into a common. Voider. Sieve is 


in the quarto. The folio reads, 


| unreſpect ius fame, 


for which the modern editions 


have ſilently printed. 
uur, ſpective place. 


quarto. 


; The folio and modern 
editors, | 


= 4 


' 


Aud do a deed that fortune ne- 
ver did.] If I underſtand 

this paſſage, the meaning is, % 
da you by. cenſaring the determi- 
nation 25 your own wiſdoms, de- 
grade Helen, whom fortune has 
not yet deprived of her ualue, or 
againſt whom, as the wife of Pa- 


. . TIS, fortune has not in this wat /0 
© Pale the verning,; | So the. 


declared, as to make us value her 


Ii. This is very harſh; and much 
ſtrained, / 


Richer 
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Richer than ſea and land ? O theft moſt baſe ! 
That we have ſtoll'n what we do fear to keep! 

+ But thieves, unworthy of a thing fo ſtoll'n, 
Who in their country did them that diſgrace, 
We fear to warrant in our native place ! 

Caſ. [ witbin.] Cry, Trojans, cry | ! 

Pri. What noiſe? what ſhriek is this? | 
Troi. *Tis our mad ſiſter, I do know her voice: 
Caſ. [within.] Cry, Trojans ! 

Het. It is Caſſandra. | 


SCE N E IV. 
Enter Caſſandra, with her hair about ber ears; ; 
Caſ. Cry, Trojans, cry ; lend me ten thouſand eyes, 
And I will fill them with prophetick tears. 7 
Heft. Peace, ſiſter, peace. 
Caſ. Virgins and boys, mid-age and wrinkled Elders, 
Soft infancy, that nothing can but cry, 
Add to my clamour! let us pay betimes 
A moiety of that maſs of moan to come : 
Cry, Trejans, ery ; practiſe your eyes with tears. 
Troy muſt not be, nor goodly Lion ſtand : : 
Our fire-brand brother, Parts, burns us all. 
Cry, Trojans, cry | a Helen and a woe; 
Cry, cry, Troy burns, or elſe let Helen go. Exit. 


Hef. Now, youthful Troilus, do not theſe high ſtrains 


Of Divination in our ſiſter work | 
Some touches of remorſe? Or is your blood 
So madly hot, that no diſcourſe of reaſon, 
Nor fear of bad ſucceſs in a bad cauſe, 
Can qualify the ſame ? 

Troi, Why, brother Hector, 
We may not think the juſtneſs of each act 


+ But thieves, —<—] Hanmer reads, Baſe thituer,— 


G g 2 | Such 


N 
4 
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Such and no other than event doth form it; 

Nor once deject the courage of our minds, 
Becauſe Caſſandra's mad; her brain-ſick raptures 
Cannot + diſtaſte the goodneſs of a quarrel, 
Which hath our ſeveral honours all engag'd 

To make it gracious. For my private part, 
I am no more touch'd than all Priam's iy ; 

And, Fove forbid ! there ſhould be done amongſt us 
Such things, as might offend the weakeſt ſpleen 

To fight for and maintain. 

Par. Elſe might the world convince of tevity 
As well my undertakings, as your counſels : 
But I atteſt the Gods, your full conſent 
Gave wings to my propenſion, and cut off 

All fears attending on ſo dire a project, 
For what, alas, can theſe my ſingle arms? 
What propugnation is in one man's valour, 
To ſtand the puſh and enmity of thoſe 
This quarrel would excite? yet I proteſt, 
Were I alone to paſs the difficulties, 
And had as ample Power, as I have Will, 
Paris ſhould ne'er retract what he had done, 
Nor faint in the purſuit. 

Pri. Paris, you ſpeak | 
Like one beſotted on your ſweet delights ; 
You have the honey ſtill, but theſe the gall ; 
So, to be valiant, is no praiſe at all. 

Par. Sir, I propoſe not merely to myſelf 
The pleaſures ſuch a Beauty brings with it: 
But I would have the foil of her fair rape. 

Wip'd off, in honourable keeping her. 
What reaſon were it to the ranlack'd Queen, 
Diſgrace to your great worths, and-ſhame-ro me, 
Now to deliver her poſſeſſion up, 
On terms of baſe compulſion? can it be, 
That ſo degenerate a ſtrain, as this, 5 
Should once ſet footing in your generous boſoms? 


5— 4 Haie.] Corrupt; change to a worſe taſte, 


„ 7 


There's 


\ 
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There's not the meaneſt ſpirit on our party, 
Without a heart to dare, or ſword to draw, 
When Helen is defended;: none fo noble, 
Whoſe life were ill beſtow'd, or death unfam'd, 
When Helen is the ſubject. Then, I ſay, 
Well may we fight for her, whom, we know well, 
The world's large ſpaces cannot parallel. 
Viect. Paris and T roilus, you have both ſaid well; 
And on the cauſe and queſtion now in hand 
Have gloz'd ; but ſuperficially, not much 
Unlike young men, whom Ariſtotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philoſophy. 
The reaſons, you allege, do more conduce 
To the hor paſſion of diſtemper'd blood 
Than to make up a free determination 
*Twixt right and wrong, for pleaſure and revenge 
Have ears more deaf than adders, to the voice 
Of any true deciſion. Nature craves, 
All dues be render'd to their owners; now 
What nearer debt in all humanity, 
Than wife is to the huſband? If this law 
Of nature be corrupted through affection, 
And that great minds, of partial indulgence 
To their * benummed wills, reſiſt the ſame; 
There is a law in each well-ordered nation, 
To curb thoſe raging appetites that are 
Moſt diſobedient and refractory, 
If Helen then be wife to Sparta's King, 
As it is known ſhe is, theſe moral laws 
Of Nature, and of Nations, ſpeak aloud 
To have their back return'd. Thus to perſiſt 
In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong, 
But makes it much more heavy, Hector's opinion 


6 —benummed wills, —] That 7 There is a law—)] What 
is, inflexible, immoveable, no the law does in every nation be- 
longer — to ſuperiour di- tween individuals, juſtice ought 


1ethion, | to do between nations, 


Gag 
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® Is this in way of truth; yet ne'ertheleſs, 
My ſprightly bates, l propend to you 

In reſolution to keep Helen ſtill; 
For *tis a cauſe that hath no mean dependance 
Upon our joint and ſeveral digpities, 

Troi. Why, there you touch'd the life of our deſign; 
Were it not glory that we more affected ; 
Than ? the performance of our having ſpleens, 

I would not wiſh a drop of Trojan blood 

Spent, more in her defence. But, worthy Hefor, 
She is a theam of honour and renown ; 85 
A ſpur to valiant and magnanimous deeds ; 
Whoſe preſent courage may beat down our foes, 
And Fame, in time to come, canonize us. 

For, I. preſume, brave Hector would not loſe 

So rich advantage of a promis d glory, 

As ſmiles upon the forehead of this action, 

For the wide world's revenue, | 

Hee. Tam yours, 3 

You valiant off-ſpring of great Priamys.— 

] have a roiſting challenge ſens amongſt 

The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks, 

Will ſtrike amazement to their drowſy ſpirits, 

I was advertis'd, their great General ſlept. 

Whilſt emulation in the army crept, | 
This, I preſume will wake him. I [ Exeunt. 


8 I; this in away of truth; — | 9 —the perfermance of aur heat- 
Though conſidering trutb and ing /pleens,| T be execution 
Juſtice in this queſtion, this is my of ſpite and reſentment. 
Opinion ; yet as a queſtion of ho- 1 —emulation—) That is, 
nour, I think on it as you. envy, ſactious contentiqn. 


"'SEENE 
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NE. 
ä Before Achilles's T, ent, in the Grecian Camp. 


Enter Therſites ſolus. 


O W now, Therfites ? what, loſt in the labyrinth 

of thy fury? Shall the elephant 4jax carry it 

thus ? he beats on and I rail at him. O worthy ſatiſ- 
faction! *would, it were otherwiſe ; that I could beat 
him, whilſt he rail'd at me, *Sfoot, Ill learn to con- 
jure and raiſe devils, but I'll fee ſome iſſue of my 
ſpiteful execrations. Then there's Achilles, a rare en- 
ineer. If Troy be not taken *till theſe two undermine 
t, the walls will | ſtand *rill they fall of themſelves. O 
thou great thunder-darter of Olympus, forget that thou 
art Jove the King of Gods, and, Mercury, loſe all the 
ſerpentine craft of thy Caduceus, if thou take not that 
little, little, Jeſs than little wit from them that they 
have; which ſhort-arm'd ignorance itſelf knows is ſo 


abundant ſcarce, it will not in circumvention deliver. 


a fly from a ſpider, * without drawing the maſly irons 
and cutting the web. After this, the vengeance on 
the whole camp ! or rather the * bon-each, for that, 
methinks, is the curſe dependant on thoſe that war for 


a placket, I have ſaid my prayers, and devil Envy 


ſay Amen, What ho! my Lord Achilles! 


Enter Patroclus. 


Patr. Who's there? Ther/ites ? Good 7 berſtes, 


Ng, 


came in and rail. 
Ther, If I could have remember'd a gilt donne , 
thou couldſt not have flipp'd out of my contempla- 


> without drawing the maſy violence. 


irons] That is, <vithout draw- .- * the bon-each,) dan, 


their ſwords to cut the web. the * Wen 
they uſe no means but thoſe. 8 
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tion; but it is no matter, thyſelf upon thyſelf! The 
common curſe of mankind, folly and ignorance, be 
thine in great revenue! heaven bleſs thee from a tutor, 
and diſcipline come not near thee! Let thy blood be 
thy direction 'til thy death, then if ſhe, that lays thee 
our, fays thou art a fair coarſe, I'll be ſworn and 
ſworn upon't, ſhe never ſhrowded any but Lazars ; 
Amen. Where's Achilles ? 

Patr. What, art thou Hevourt waſt thou 1 in gore! 
Ther. Ay, the heav? ns hear me! | 


_ Enter. Achilles. 


Achil, Who! $ hers ? 

Pair. Therſites, my Lord. 

Acbil. Where, where? art thou come? Why, my 
3 my digeſtion, why. haſt thou not ſerved thy- 
ſelf up to my tabſe, ſo many meals * ? Come, what's 
Agamennon! 

"Ther. Thy commander; Achilles. | Then tell me, 
Patroclus, what's Achilles? 

Pater. Thy Lord, Therſites. Then tell me, 1 pray 
thee, what's thyſelf? 

Tuber. Thy . er, Palroclus. Then tell me, Pas 
troclus, what art thou? ; 
Patr. Thou muſt tell, that know'ſt, 

.. Achil.. O tell, tell, —— . 
Fiber. 1104 decline the whole queſtion. Agamemnon 

commands Achilles, Achilles is my Lord, Iam Patra- 
clus's knower, and 5 Patroclus is a fool. 

Patr. You raſcal 
© Ther. Peace, fool, T have not done, 

. Achil, Ne is a privileg'd man. Proceed, Ther/iles. 

Ther. Agamemnon is a fool, Achilles is a fool, Ther- 
J. bes is a fool, and, as aforeſaid, Patroclus | is a fool. 


} 
. 


* decline the whole * 1 5 8 is a fool.] The 
Deduce the queſtion from the four next ſpeeches are not in the 
fir ſt cal to In laſt, quarto, 

a7 5 bil, 
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-  "Achil. Derive this; come. 

Ther. Agamemno | is a fool to offer to command 
Achilles,” Achilles is a fool to be commanded of Aa- 
memnon, Ther/ites is a fool to ſerve ſuch a fool, and 
Patroclus is a fool poſitive. © 

Patr. Why am I fool? 40? 

Ther. Make that demand ® of the prover.—It ſuffice 
me, thou art. 5 


S C EN E. VI. 


Enter Ar eee, Ulyſſes, Neſtor, Diomedes, Ajax, 
and Calchas. 


Look you, who comes here? 
Achil. Patroclus, I'll ſpeak with no body: Coe in 
with me, Therfiles. . 
Ther. Here is ſuch patchery, ſuch Juggling, and 
ſuch knavery. All the argument is a cuckold and a 
whore, a good quarrel to draw emulous factions, and 
bleed to death upon. Now the dry Serpigo on the 
ſubject, and war and lechery confound all! (Exit. 
Aga. Where is Achilles? 
Patr. Within his tent, but ill diſpos d, my Lord. 
Aa. Let it be known to him that we are here. 
He ſhent our meſſengers, and we lay by 
Our appertainments, viſiting of him; 
Let him be told ſo, leſt, perchance, he think 
We dare not move the queſtion of our place,” 
Or know not what we are, 
Patr. I ſhall fo ſay to him. [ Exit, 
_ Uby. We ſaw him at the op'ning of his tent, | 
He is not ſick, i 
Ajax. Yes, lion-ſick, ſick of a proud heart. You 
may call it melancholy, if you will favour the man 


* of the prover. ] So the quarto. He SENT our meſſengers,—] 
7 New th dry, &c.] This i is This nonſenſe ſhould be read, 
om in han folio, $75 He SHENT our meſſenger i,5— 
7, e. rebuked, rated. WARE. 


but, | 
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but, by my head, tis pride; but why, why ?-—lc+ 

him ſhew vs the cauſe, A word, my Lord. 
| [To Agamemnon. 

Neft. What moves Ajex thus to bay at him? 

Uly/. Achilles hath n his fool from him. 

Neſt. Who, 7. ber ſites? 

U He. 

Neſt. Then will Ajax lack matter, if he have loſt 
his argument. 

Uly/. No, you ſee, he is his argument, that has his 
argument, Achilles. 

Neſt, All the better; their fraction is more our wiſh 
than their faction; but it was a ſtrong 9 compoſure, 
that a fool could diſunite, 

Ul. The amy, that wiſdom knits not, fally may 
eaſily untye. 


5 . 
Enter Patroclus. 


Here comes Patroclus. | 
Meſt. No Achilles with him? L 
. Uy/. The elephant hath joints, but nane for 
courteſy; 
His legs are for neceſſity, not flexure. 
Patr. Achilles bids me ſay, he is much ſorry, 
If any thing mare than your ſpart and pleaſure 
Did move your greatnels, and this noble, State, 
To call on him; he hopes, it is na ather, 
But for your health and your digeſtion-ſake ; 
An after-dinner's breath. 
Aga. Hear you, Patroclus; 
We are too well acquainted with theſe anſwers ; 
But his evaſion, wing'd thus ſwift with {corn, 
9 compaſure,] So reads the COUNSEL. 
quarto very properly, but the ſo- 10 Szate,} Perſan of high 
lio, which the moderns have fol - dignity ; e of A 


lowed, has, it wa a ftrong 0 8 
anno 


_ 
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Cannot outfly our apprehenſions, _ 
Much attribute he hath, and much the reaſon 
Why we afcribe it to him; yet all his virtues, 
Not virtuouſly on his own port beheld, | 
Do in our eyes begin to loſe their gloſs ; 
Yea like fair fruit in an unwholſome diſh, _ 
Are like to rot untaſted. Go and tel] him, 
We come to ſpeak with him; and you ſhall not fin 
If yau do ſay, we think him over-proud, 
And under honeſt, in ſelf- aſſumption greater 
Than in the note of judgment; and worthier than 
himfelf 
Here tend the ſavage ſtrangeneſs he puts on, 
Diſguiſe the holy ſtrength of thelr command, 
And * under-write in an obſerving kind 
His humourous predominance ; yea, watch 
His pettiſh lunes, his ebbs and flows; as if 
The paſſage and whole carriage of this action 
Rode on his tide. Go tell him this, and add, 
That if he over-hold his price ſo much, 
We'll none of him ; but let him, like an engine 
Not portable, lie under this report, 
« Bring action hither, this can't go to war: 
« A ſtirring dwarf we do allowance give, 
* Before a ſleeping giant;“ tell him fo. 
Piatr. I fhall, and bring his- anſwer prefently. ¶ Exit. 
Aga. In ſecond voice we'll not be fatisfied, | 
We-come to ſpeak with him. Uly/es, enter. 
1 [Exit Ulyſſes. 
Ajax. What is he more than another ? ; 
Aga. No more than what he thinks he is. 


Ajax. Is he ſo much? Do you not think, he thinks 


himſelf a better man than I am? 


* —yngder-write—} To /ub- tiſh lines. The old quarto reads, 
ſerity, in Shakeſpeare, is to obey. His courſe aud time. 
3 His pettiſh lunes,—)] This is This ſpeech ig unfaithfully prigt= 
Hanmer's emendation of his pet- ed in modern editions, 7 
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Aza. No queſtion, 

Tas Will you ſubſcribe his "TEES and ſay, beis? 

Aga. No, noble Jjax, you are as ſtrong, as valiant, 
as wiſe, no leſs noble, much more gentle, and alto» 
gether more tractable. 

Ajax. Wliy ſhould a man be proud ? How doth 
pride grow? I know not what it is. 

Age.Your mind is the clearer, 4jax, and your virtues 
the fairer. He, that is proud, cats up himſelf. Pride 
is his own glaſs, his own. trumpet, his own chronicle; 
and whatever praiſes itſelf but in the deed, devours the 
deed in the praiſe. 


S8 C E N E VIII. 
Re-enter Ulyſſes, 


Ajax. I do hate a proud man, as 1 hate the engen. 
dring of toads. 


Net. Alde.] Yet he loves himſelf: is't not range ? 


YYY Achilles will not to the field to-morrow. 
Aga. What's his excuſe ? 
Uly/. He doth rely on none; | 
But carries on the ſtream of his diſpoſe, 
Without obſervance or reſpect of any, 
In will peculiar, and in ſelf- admiſſion. 
Aga. Why will he not, upon our fair requeſt, 
Un: tent his perſon, and ſhare the air with us? 
. Things ſmall as nothing, for requeſi's ſake only, 
He makes important; poſſeſt he is with greatnels, 
And ſpeaks not to himſelf, but with a pride 
That quarrels at ſelf-breath. Imagin*d worth 
Holds j in his blood ſuch ſwoln and hot diſcourſe, 
That, twixt his mental and his active parts, 
Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages, 
And batters down himſclf, What ſhould I ſay? 
- He is ſo plaguy proud, that the death-tokens of it 
Cry, no recovery. 
Ass. Let Hax 80 to him. 


Dear 


a. 
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Dear Lord, go you and greet him in his tent ; 
*Tis ſaid, he holds you well, and will be led 
At your requeſt a little from himſelf. 
Ulyſ. O, Agamemnon, let it not be ſo. 
We l confecrate the ſteps that Jjax makes, 
When they go from Achil/zs. Shall the proud Lord, 
That baſtes his arrogance with his own ſeam, | 
And never ſuffers matters of the world 
Enter his thoughts, (ſave ſuch as do revolve 
And ruminate bimſelf ) ſhall he be worſhipp d 
Of that, we hold an idol more than he? 
No, this thrice-worthy and right-valiant Lord 
Muſt not ſo ſtale his palm, nobly acquir'd ; 
Nor, by my will, aſſubjugate his merit, 
As amply titled, as Achilles is, 
By going to Achilles : 
That were t' inlard his fat already pride, 
And add more coals to Cancer, when he burns 
With entertaining great Hyperion. 
This Lord go to him ? Jupiter forbid, 
And ſay in thunder, Achilles, go to him! 
Neſt. O, this is well, he rubs the vein of him. 
Ade. 
Dio. And how his ſilence drinks up chis applauſe 
¶Alide. 
Ajax. If 1 go to him with my armed fiſt 
I'll paſh him o'er the face. : 
Aga, O no, you ſhall not go. : 
Ajax. An he be proud with me, I'll * pheeſe bis | 
pride; let me go to him. 
Uly/. 5 Not for the worth that hangs upon our quarrel. 
Ajax. A paltry inſolent fellow 
Neſt. How he deſcribes himſelf! 
Ajax. Can he not be ſociable ? 
Ulyſ, The raven chides blackneſs. 


* pheeſe his pri de;] To pPhieſe 5 Not for the wworth—] Not 
is to comb or curry. for the value of all for which we 
are hghting. 


6: Ajax, 


% 
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Ajax. VII let his humours blood. + BH 

Aga. He'll be the phyſician, that ſhould be the 
patient. 3 . 

Ajax. And all men were 6' my mind 

Uly/. Wit would be out of faſhion, 

Haw He mould not bear it ſo, he ſhould eat fwords 
Erſt : ſhall pride carry it? 

Neſt. An twould, you'd carry half. 

Uly/. He would have ten ſhares. 

Ajax. I will knead him, Ill make him fupple,— 

Neſt. He's not yet through warm: force him with 

praiſes ; pour in, pour in; his ambition is dry. 

/. My Lord, you feed too much on this diſlike. 

Neſt. Our noble General, do not do fo. 

Dio. You muſt prepare to fight without Achilles. 

Uly/. Why, 'tis this naming of him doth him harm. 
Here is a man——bur tis before his face —— 
I will be ſilent. | | = 

Neſt. Wherefore ſhould you ſo? 
He is not emulous, as Achilles is. : 2 

D. Know the whole world, he is as valiant. 

Ajax, A whoreſon dog ! that palters thus with us 
*Would he were a Trojas ! | 

Neſt. What a vice were it in ax now 

Uly/. H he were proud. | 

Dio. Or covetous of praiſe. 

Uly/. Ay, or ſurly borne. 

Dio. Or ſtrange, or ſelf affected. 


6 Ajax. [vill knead him, Pl do to Achilles; he'll path him o'er 
make him ſuppie, he is not yet the face, he'll make him eat 
through warm. ſwords; he'll knead him, he'll 

Neſt, Force him with praiſes; ſupple him, &c. Neftor and Uly/- 
&c.] The latter part of 4jax's +: ſlily labour to keep him up in 
ſpeech is certainly got out of this vein; and to this end Ne/or 
place, and ought to be aſſign'd craftily hints, that Ajax is not 
to Neſtor, as I have venturd ro warm yet, but muſt be cram'd 
tranſpoſe it. Ajax is feeding on wich more flattery. TBOBATD. 
his vanity, and boaſting what ke'lb IT 

2 Uh}. 
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Ulyſ. Thank the heav'ns, Lord, thou art of ſweet - 
' compoſure z 


Praiſe him that got thee, her that gave thee ſuck: 


Fam'd be thy Tutor, and thy parts of nature 
Thrice fam'd beyond, beyond all erudition; 
But he that diſciplinꝰq thy arms to figlit, 

Let Mars divide eternity in twain, 

And give him half; and for thy vigour, 


Bull-bearing Milo his Addition yields 


To ſinewy Ajax ; I'll not praiſe thy wiſdom, 
Which, like a bourn, à pale, a ſhore, confines 
Thy ſpacious and dilated parts. Here's Neſtor, 
Inſtructed by the Antiquary times; | 
He muſt, he is, he cannot but be wiſe : 
But pardon, father Neſtor, were your days 
As green as Ajax, and your brain ſo temper'd, 
You ſhould not have the eminence of him, 
But be as Ajax. : 
Ajax. Shall I call you father? 
7 Neſt. Ay, my good fon. 

Dio. Be bu d by him, Lord ax. | 

U. There is no tarrying here; the Hart Achilhs 
Keeps thicket ; pleaſe it our great General | 
To call together all his State of war; 

Freſh Kings are come to Troy ; to-morrow, | 

We muſt with all our main of pow'r ſtand faſt, 

And here's a Lord. Come Knights from Eaſt tb Weſt, 
And cull their flow'r, Ajax ſhall cope the beſt. 

Aga. Go we to council, let Achilles ſleep; 

Light boats fail fwift, though greater hulks draw deep. 

(EY! 


7 Neſt. 4, my good n.] In of fathes to Ulyis; in the qurto, 
the folio and in the modern edi- 1 to Niffor. 1 
tions ax deſires to give the title | 


ACT. 


\ 
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ACT III. 8 C EN E I. 


Paris's Apartments in the Palace, in Troy. 
Enter Pandarus, and a Servant. [Muſick within, 


PANDARUS. 


RIE ND! you! Pray you, a word. Do not you 
follow the young Lord Paris ? 
Serv. Ay, Sir, when he goes before me. 
Pan. You do depend upon him, I mean? 
Serv. Sir, I do depend upon the Lord. | 
Pan. You do depend upon a noble gentleman. I 
muſt needs praiſe him. 
Serv. The Lord be praiſed ! 
Pan. You know me, do you not? 
Serv. Faith, Sir, ſuperficially. 
Pan. Friend, know me better. I am the Lord Pan- 
| " dari: 
Serv. I hope, I ſhall know your honour better. 
Pan. I do deſire it. 
Serv. You are in the ſtate of grace, 
Pan. Grace? not ſo, friend. 8 and Lordſhip, 
are my titles. 
What muſick is this? th 
Serv. 1 do but partly know, Sir; it is muſick in 
parts. 
Pan. You know the muſicians ? 
Serv. Wholly, Sir. 
Pan. Who play they to? 
Serv. To the hearers, Sir. 
Pan. At whoſe pleaſure, friend ? 
Serv. At mine, Sir, and theirs that loye — 
an. 


ls 


n 
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- Pan. Command, I mean, friend. 

Serv. Who ſhall I command, Sir ? 

Pan. Friend, we underſtand not one another. I am 
too courtly, and thou art too i. At whoſe re- 

veſt do theſe men play? 

Serv. That's to't, indeed, Sir. Marry, Sir, at the re- 
queſt of Paris my Lord, who's there in perſon z with 
him the mortal Venus, the heart-blood of beauty, 
3 love's viſible ſoul. 

Pan. Who, my couſin Creſida? 

Serv. No, Sir, Helen. Could you not find out that 


by her attributes? 


Pan. It ſhould ſeem, fellow, that thou haſt not ſeen 
the Lady Creſida. I come to ſpeak with Paris from 
the Prince Troilus ; I will make a complimental aſſault 
upon him, for my buſineſs ſeethes. 

Serv. Sodden buſineſs! there's a ſtew'd phraſe, indeed, 


Is CEN ll; 


Enter Paris and Helen, attended, 


Pan. Fair be to you, my Lord, and to all this fair 
company ! fair Defires in all fair meaſure fairly guide- 
them; eſpecially to you, fair queen, fair thoughts be 
your fair pillow ! | 

Helen. Dear Lord, you are full of fair words. 

Pan. You ſpeak your fair pleaſure, ſweet Queen. 
Fair Prince, here is good broken muſick. 

Par. You have broken i it, couſin, and, by my life, 
you ſhall make it whole again; you ſhall piece it out 
with a piece of 4228 performance. Nell, he is full of 
harmony 

Pan. Truly, lady, no. 

Helen. O, Sir—— 

Pan. Rude, in ſooth ; ; in good ſooth, very W 


® love's vifeble ſoul.] 80 Han- right, and may mean the % of 
ner. The other editions have in- love inviſible every where elle. 
w3/ible, which perhaps may be 


Yor. VII. H h Par. 


-_— 
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Par. Well ſaid, my Lord; well, you ſay fo in fits 
Pan. I have bulineſs to my Lord, dear Queen.” My 

Lord, will you vouchſafe me a word ? 

Helen. Nay, this ſhall not hedge us out; we'll hear 


you ling, certainly. 


Pan. Well, ſweet Queen, you are pleaſant with 
me; but, marry thus, my Lord. — My dear Lord, 

and moſt eſteemed friend, your brother Troilu 
Helen. My Lord Pandarus, honey-fweet Lord. 


Pan. Go to, ſweet 


Queen, 


go to 


Commends himſelf moſt affectionately to you. 

Helen. You ſhall not bob us out of our melody, 
If you do, our melancholy upon your head ! 

Pan. Sweet Queen, ſweet Queen, that's a ſweet 


Queen, Pfaith 


Helen, And to make a fweet Lady fad, is a four 


offence. 


Pan. Nay, that ſhall not ſerve your urn, that 


fhall it not in true, la. 


Nay, I care not for ſuch 


words, no, no. * And, my Lord, he deſires you, that 
if the King call for him at ſupper, you will make kis 


excuſe. 


Helen. My Lord Pandarus. 
Pan. What ſays my ſweet 1 my very very 


feet 
Par. 


ueen ? 


hat exploit's in hand, where ſups he to- night? 
Helen. Nay, but my Lord, 


Pan. What fays my ſweet — ? wy couſin will 


fall out with you. 


Helen. You muſt not know where he "aq 
Par. I'll lay my life, » with my diſpoſer Creſida. 


And. my Lord, he difres you, ] 
Here I think the ſpeech of Pan- 
darus ſhould begin, and the reſt 


of it ſhould be added to that of 


He/en, but J have followed the 
copies, 
9 — with my DIisPOSER Creſ- 


da.] I think ik Age ſhould, in 


theſe places, be read p1syov- 
SER; ſhe that would ſeparate 
Helen from him. WAR BURTON. 

I do not underſtand the word | 
diſpeſer, nor know what to ſabſti- 
tute in its place, There is no 
variation in the copies. 


Pan. 
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Pan. No, no, no ſuch matter, you are wide; come 
your diſpoſer is ſick. 
Par. Well, Pll make excuſe. 
Pan. Ah, good my Lord, why ſhould you ſay, 
Creſſida ? No, your poor diſpoſer- s ſick. 
Par. I ſpy 
Pan. You ſpy, what do you ſpy ? Come, give n me 
an inſtrument. Now, ſweet Queen. 
Helen. Why, this is kindly done. 
Pan. My niece is horribly in love with a thing you 
have, ſweet Queen. 
Helen. She ſhall have it, my Lord, if jt be not my 
x; 
Pan. He? no, hel none of him, they two are twain, 
1 Helen. Falling in after falling out, may make them 
rec. 


Pan. Come, come, Pl hear no more of this. PII 


ſing you a ſong now. _ 

Helen. Ay, ay, pr'ythee now. By ay troth, * ſweet 
Lord, thou haſt a fine fore head. | 

Pan. Ay, you may, you may — 

Helen. Let thy ſong be love: this love will * us 
all. Oh, Cupid, Cupid, Cupid! 

Pas. Love! ay, that it ſhall, i*faith. 

Par. Ay, good now. Love, love, nothing but qove. 

Pan. Ia good troth, it begins ſo. Love, love, no- 
thing but love; till love, ſtill more. | 


For O, love's bow 
Shoots buck and doe; 
The ſhaft confounds, 
Not that it wounds, 

But tickles till the fore. . 
Theſe lovers cry 

Ob Ob! the "die, 


. feet Lord,] In the quarto, ſweet lad, 


H h 2 Zet 
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Let that, which ſeems the wound to kill, © 
Dotb turn, ob! ob! to ha, ha, be: 

So dying love lives ſtill. 

O ho, awhile, but ha, ha, ba ; 

O ho groans out for ha, ha, ha——bey ho! 


Helen. In love, i'faith, to the very tip of the noſc! 
Par. He eats nothing but doves, Love, and that 
breeds hot blood, and hot blood begets hot thoughts, 
5 hot thoughts beget hot deeds, and hot deeds are 
ove. : 

Pan. Is this the generation of love? hot blood, hot 
thoughts, and hot deeds? Why, they are vipers; is 
love a generation of vipers? Sweet Lord, who's a- 
field to-day ? @ 

Par. Hector, Deiphobus, Helenus, Antenor, and all 
the gallantry of Troy. I would fain have arm'd to- 
day, but my Nell would not have it ſo. How chance 
my brother Troilus went not ? 

Helen. He hangs the lip at ſomething. You know 
all, Lord Pandarus. 3555 

Pan, Not I, honey-ſweet Queen. I long to hear 
how they ſped to-day. You'll remember your bro- 
' ther's excule, 725 

Par. To a hair. 5 
Pan. Farewel, ſweet Queen. 

Helen. Commend me to your niece. | 

Pan. I will, ſwet Queen. [Exit. Sound a Retreat. 


Par. They're come from field. Let us to Priam's 
1 


* Yet that, which ſeems the 
wound to kill,] To kill the 
wound, is no very intelligible ex- 
preſſion, nor is the meaſure pre- 
ſerved, We might read, 
T heſe lowers cry, 
Ob! ob! they die: 


But that which ſeems to Kill, 
Doth turn, &c. 

So dying love lives flill. 

Yet as the wound to kill may 


mean the wornd that ſeems mortal, 


J alter nothing. | 
To 


F k 0 
LS: 
3 * 
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To greet the warriors. Sweet Helen, I muſt woo you 
To help unarm our Hector; his ſtubborn buckles, 
With theſe your white enchanting fingers toucht, 
Shall more obey, than to the edge of fteel, 
Or force of Greekiſs ſinews ; you ſhall do more 
Than all the ifland Kings, diſarm great Hefor. 
Helen. Twill make us proud to be his ſervant, 
Paris: N | 

Yea, what he ſhall receive of us in duty 
Gives us more palm in beauty than we have, 
Yea, over-ſhines ourſelf. 

Paris. Sweet. Above thought I love her. [ Exeunt. 


U " 


S c E N E Hl. 


An Orchard to Pandarus's Houſe. 
| Enter Pandarus, and Troilus's Man. 


Pan. OW, where's thy maſter? at my couſin 
 Creſſida's ? ; 
Serv. No, Sir, he ſtays for you to conduct him thi- 


ther. 


Enter Troilus. 


Pan. O, here he comes. How now, how now? 


Troi. Sirrah, walk off. | 

Pan. Have you ſeen my couſin ? 

Troi, No, Pandarus, I ftalk about her door, 
Like a ſtrange ſoul upon the Stygian banks 
Staying for waftage. O, be thou my Charon, 
And give me ſwift tranſportance to thoſe fields, 
Where I may wallow in the lily beds 
| Propos'd for the deſerver! O gentle Pandarus, 

From Cupid's ſhoulder pluck his painted wings, 
And fly with me to Cre/fd. | 


Hhz Par. 


. L oats, Zo I 


.* 


* 
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Pan. Walk here i' th' orchard. I will bring her 
ſtraight. exit Pandarus. 

FTroi. I'm giddy; expectation whirls me N | 

Thi :maginaty reliſh is ſo ſweet, 

That it enchants my ſenſe; what will it be, 

When that the watry palate taſtes, indeed, 

Love's thrice-reputed nectar ? death, I fear me; 

Swooning deſtruction, or ſome joy too fine, 

Too ſubile-potent, * tun'd too ſharp in ſw 

For the capacity of my ruder powers; 

I fear it much, and I do fear beſides, 

That I ſhall loſe diſtinction in my joys; 

As doth a battle, when they charge on heaps 

The flying W 


> 
3 


Re- enter n 


Plan. She's making her ready, hell come ſtraight. 
You muſt be witty now. She does ſo bluſh, and 

fetches her wind ſo ſhort, as if ſhe were fraid with 

ſprite. I'll bring her. It is the prettieſt villain. She 

fetches her breath as ſhort as a new- ta en ſparrow. 

Exit Pandarus. 

Troi. Ev'n ſuch a paſſion doth embrace my boſom : 

My heart beats thicker than a fev*rous pulſe; 

And all my pow'rs do their beſtowing loſe, 

Like vaſſalage at unawares encounirng 

The oy of Msjeſty. Te 


S C' E E IV, 
Enter Pandarus and Creſſida. 


Pan. Come, come; what need you bluſh? Shame's 
a baby. Here ſhe is now. Swear the . now to 


3 —and 100 arp in Senſe.) curately, 
So the folio and all modern edi- —tun'd too Harp i in fun. 
tions; but the quarto more ac ⁊] 


her, 
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her, that you have ſworn to me. What, are you gone 
again? you muſt be watch'd ete you be made came, 
muſt you? Come your ways, come your ways; if you 
draw backward, we'll put you i' th' files Why do 
you not ſpeak to her ? Come, draw this curtain, 
let's ſee your picture. ¶ Suatching her maſt.] Alas 
the day, how loth you are to offend day light? an 
twere dark, you'd cloſe ſooner. So, ſo, rub an, an 
kiſs the Miſtreſs. How now, a kiſs in fee-farm ? bad 
there, carpenter, the air is ſweet. Nay, you ſhall 
fight your hearts out, ere I part you. * The faulcon 
as the tercel, for all the ducks i th* river. Go to, go 
£0. + 3» 7 

Troi. You have bereft me of all words, lady. 

Pan, Words pay no Gebts, give her deeds ; but 
ſhe'll bereave you of deeds too, if ſhe call your acti- 
vity in queſtion. What, billing again ? here's, in wit- 
neſs whereof the parties interchangeably Come i 
come in, Ill go get a fire. [ Exit Pandarus. 

Cre. Will you walk in, my Lord? + nl 

Troi, O Creſſida, how often have I wiſht me thus? 
Cre. Wiſht, my Lord! the Gods grant—O my 
Lord. | | 

Tra. What ſhould they grant? what makes this 
pretty abruption ? what too curious dreg eſpies my 
ſweet lady in the fountain of our love ? 

Cre, More dregs than water, if my fears have eyes. 

Troi. Fears make devils of cherubins, they never ſee 
truly. | | 

Gre. Blind fear, which ſeeing reaſon leads, find ſafer 


darus means, that he'll match his 


4 ave, put you P 11} files.) Al- 
niece againſt her lover for any 


luding to the cuſtom of putting 


and 


men ſuſpected of cowardice in the 
middle places. HANMER. 


bett. The zercel is the male hawk; 
by the faulcon we generally un- 


s The faulcon as the tercel, for derſtand the female. 
all the ducks i th' river; ] Fan- TrronALD, 
H h 4 footing 
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footing than blind reaſon ſtumbling without fear. To 
fear the worſt, oft cures the worſe. © 

roi. O let my lady apprehend no fear; in all Cu- 
pid's Pageant there is preſented no monſter, 

Cre. Nor nothing monſtrous neither ? 

Troi. Nothing, but our Undertakings; when we 
vow to weep ſeas, live in fire, eat rocks, tame tygers ; 
thinking it harder for our miſtreſs to deviſe impolition 
erough, than for us to undergo any difficulty impoſed, 
This is the monſtroſity in love, lady, that the will is 

Infinite, and the exccution confin'd; that the deſire is 
boundleſs, and the act a ſlave to limit. 

Cre. They ſay, all lovers ſwear more performance 

than they are able; and yet reſerve an ability, that 
they never perform: vowing more than the perfection 
of ten, and diſcharging leſs than the tenth part of one. 
They that have the voice of lions, and the act of hares, 
are they not monſters? 

Troi. Are there ſuch? ſuch are not we. Praiſe us 
as we are taſted, allow us as we prove: our head ſhall 
go bare, till merit crown it; no perfection in rever- 
ſion ſhall have a praiſe in preſent ; we will not name 
deſert before his birth, and, being born,? his addition 
ſhall be humble; few words to fair faith. Troilus ſhall 
be ſuch to Creſſida, as what envy can ſay worſt, ſhall 
be a mock for his truth ; and what truth can ſpeak 

trueſt, not truer than Tro:ilus. | 
Cre. Will you walk in, my Lord? 


6 our head ſtall go bare, till ne- no other copy, how could this 
rit crown it;] I cannot forbear have been corrected? The true 
to obſerve, that the quarto reads reading is in the folio. 

thus: Our head ſhall go bare, till 7 his addition ſhall be humble | 
merit lower part no affection, in We will give him no high or 
re verſion, &c, Had there been pompous titles, 


SCENE 


ec. 


v 4 


1 
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COU NEV 
Enter Pandarus. 


Pan. What, bluſhing ſtill? Have you not done talk- 
ing yet ? 

18 Well, uncle, what folly I commit, I dedicate 
to you. 

Pan. I thank you for that; if my Lord get a boy 
of you, you'll give him me. Be true to my Lord; if 
he flinch, chide me for it. 

Tyoi. You know now your hoſtages z your uncle's 
word and my firm faith, 

Pan. Nay, I'll give my word for her too; our kind- 
red, though they be long ere they are woo'd, they are 
conſtant, being won. They are burrs, I can tell you, 
they'll ſtick where they are thrown. 

Cre. m—_ comes to me now, and brings me 
. eart 
Prince Tr0i/us, I have loy'd you night and day, 

For many weary months. 

Troi. Why was my Creſid chen ſo hard to win? 

Cre. Hard to ſeem won; but I was won, my Lord, 
With the firſt glance that ever Pardon me— — 
If I conſeſs much; you will play the tyrant. 

I love you now; but not till now, ſo much 
But 1 might maſter iin faith, I lyg—— 

My thoughts were, like unbridled children, grown 
Too headſtrong for their mother. See, we fools! 
Why have I blabb'd ? who ſhall be true to us, 
When we are ſo unſecret to ourſelves ? 

But though I lov'd you well, I woo'd you not 
And yet, good faith, I wiſht myſelf a man, 

Or that we women had men's privilege, 3 
Of ſpeaking firſt. Sweet, bid me hold my tongue; 
For in this rapture I ſhall ſurely ſpeak 

The FOG I ſhall — See, ſee, your ſilence 


4 Cunning 


— 
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Cunning in dumbneſs, from my weakneſs draws 


My very ſoul of counſel. - Stop my mouth. 
7 roi. And {hall, albeit ſweet muſick iſſues thence. 


[Ki ing. 
Pan, Pretty, i'faith. 
Cre. My Lord, I do beſeech you, EY me; 
Twas not my purpoſe thus to beg a kiſs. 
I am aſham'd 0 heavens, what have I done ?— 
For this time will I take my leave, my Lord. 
Tyoi. Your leave, ſweet Creſid? 
Pan. Leave! an you take leave till to-morrow 
morning 
Cre. Pray you, content you. 
Tyoi. What offends you, lady? 
Cre. Sir, mine own company. 
Troi. You cannot ſhun yourſelf. 
Cre. Let me go and try. 
have a kind of ſelf reſides with you: 
ut an unkind ſelf, that itſelf will leave, 
To be another's fool. Where is my wit? 
I would be gone. I ſpeak, I know not what. 
Toi. Well know 3 what they . that ſpeak 
ſo wiſely. 
Cre. Perchance, my Lord, I ſhew more ol than 
. loy 
And fell fo wand to a large confeſſion, 
To angle for your thoughts: * but you are wile, 
Or elſe you love not; to be wiſe and love, 
Exceeds man's might, that dwells with Gods "BY 


i - 


* —but you are wiſe, Excteds man's nig b. 


Or elſe you love not To be wiſe Creſſida, in return to the phraſe 
and love, given by Troilus to her wiſdom, 
Exceeds man's might, &c.] I replies, That lovers are —_ 
read, wiſe ; that it is beyond the 
ut we're not wiſe, of man to bring love and wiſdom 1 
Or elſe we love not; 10 be wiſe a union. 
2d love, 


Trot: 
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Troi. O, that I thought it could be in a woman, 
As, if it can, I will preſume in you, | | 
To feed for ay her lamp and flames of love, 
To keep her conſtancy in plight and youth 
Out- living Beauties out ward; with a mind 
That doth renew ſwifter than blood decays ! 
Or, that perſuaſion could but thus convince me, 
That my integrity and truth to you 
5 Might be affronted with the match and weight 
Of ſuch a winnow'd purity in love; 
How were I then up-lifted ! but alas, 
J am as true as Truth's ſimplicity, 
And ſimpler than the infancy of truth. 
Cre. In that I'll war with you. | 


Troi, O virtuous fight ! 


When Right with Right wars who ſhall be =” right. 


True ſwains in love 


all in the world to come 
'Approve their truths by Trois ; 


when their rhymes, 


Full of proteſt, of oath, and big compare, 
Want ſimilies : truth, tir'd with iteration, 
As true as ſteel, as ? Plantage to the "_— 


9 Might be affronted with the 
 match—] I wiſh my inte» 
grity might be met and matched 
with ſuch' equality and force of 
pure unmingled love. 
And fimpler than the infancy 
of truth.) This is fine : and 
means, Ere truth, to defend it/elf 
= deceit in the commerce of 
world, had, out of neceſſity, 
WarBu 00. 1 
2 —Pla to the Moon 
formerly ap a ſilly conjecture, 
that the true reading was, 
Planets to their Moons. 
But I did not reflect that it was 
wrote before Galileo had diſco- 


9 


vered the Satellites of _ 
So that Plantage-to the Moon 
right, and alludes to the com- 
mon opinion of the 2— 
Moon has over what is planted or 
fown, which was ther done 
in the increaſe. 
Rite Latonæ puerum canentes, 
Rite creſcentum face noftilucam, 
Pr ofperam S 
Hor. L. 4. Od. 6. 
WarmBuURTON, 
Plantage is not, I believe, a 
general term, but the herb which 
we now call plaintain, in Latin, 
plantago, which was, I ſuppoſe, 
imagined to be under the pecu- 
liar influence of the Moon. 


. 
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As Sun to day, as turtle to her mate, 

As iron to adamant, as earth to th' center, 

Yet after all compariſons of truth, 

As truth's authentick author to be cited 

As true as Troilus, ſhall crown up the verſe, 


And ſanctify the numbers. 


Cre. Prophet may you be! 


If I be falſe, or ſwerve a hair 


from truth, 


When time is old and hath forgot itſelf, 

When water-drops have worn the ſtones of Troy, 
And blind Oblivion ſwallow'd Cities up, | 
And mighty States characterleſs are grated 

To duſty Nothing ; yet let Memory, 

From falſe to falſe, among falſe maids in love, 
Upbraid my falſhood ! when they've ſaid, as falſe 


As air, as water, as wind, 


as ſandy earth, 


As fox to lamb, as wolf to heifer's calf, 


Pard to the hind, or ſtep-dame to her ſon ; 


Yea, let them ſay, to ſtick the heart of falſhood, 


As falſe as Creſſid. 


Pan. Go to, a bargain made. Seal it, ſeal it, I'll be 


the witneſs. 


Here I hold your hand; here my cou- 


ſin's. If ever you prove falſe to one another, ſince I ! 
have taken ſuch pains to bring you together, let all 
pitiful Goers-· between be call'd to the world's end after 
my name; call them all Pandars. Let all * inconſtant 


men be Troilus's, all falſe women Creſſida's, 


brokers between Panders. 


+ 3 A: TRUTH'S AUTHENTICK 

AUTHOR to be (/ed.] This 
line is abſolute nonſenſe. We 
ſhould read, 


A. TRUTH AUTHENTICK, 
EVER #0 be cited, 


i. e. when all compariſons of 
truth are exhauſted, they ſhall be 
then all ſammed up in this great 
one, this autbentick truth ever to 


and all 
Say, Amen. | 


be cited, as true as Troilus. 
|  WarBuRTON. 
Here again the commentator 
finds noakenſe, where I cannot 
find it. Troilus, ſays he, ſhall 
erowzwn the verſe, as a man 70 be 
cited as the authentick author of 
truth; as one whoſe proteſtations 
were true to a proverb. 
4 inconſlant men] So Hanmer. 
In the copies it is con an-. 


Tyoi. 


2 
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Troi. Amen! wo -* of 
Cre. Amen! 4 OS 10 | 
Pan. Amen. Whereupon I will ſhew you a bed- 

chamber; which bed, becauſe it ſhall not ſpeak of 

your pretty encounters, preſs it to death. Away. 


And Cupid grant all tongue-ty'd maidens here, 


Bed, chamber, and Pandar to provide this Geer ! 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE VL. 


_ Changes to the Grecian Camp. 


Enter Agamemnon, Ulyſſes, Diomedes, Neſtor, Ajax, 
Menelaus, and Calchas. 


Cal. T OW, Princes, for the ſervice Thave done you, 
| Th* advantage of the time prompts me 


aloud 


To call for recompence. , Appear it to your mind 


5 appear it to you, 

That, Pan... fight I bear in 

things to come, 

I have abandon'd Troy—1 
This reaſoning perplexes Mr, 
Theobald, He foreſaw his country 
a undone ; he ran over to the 
Greeks; and this he makes a me- 
rit of, ſays the Editor. I own 
[continues he) the motives of his 
oratory ſeem to me ſomewhat per- 
verſe and unnalural, Nor do I 
Enow how to reconcile it, unleſs our 

poet purpoſely intended to make 
Chalcas a? rhe part of a TRUE 
; PRIEST, and /o from motives of 
Jelf=intereft inſinvate the merit of 
Jervice, The Editor did not 


© 


That, 


know how to reconcile this, Nor 
I neither. For I don't know 


what he means by he motives of 


his oratory, or, from motives of 
ſelf-intereſt to inſinuate merit, But 
if he would inſinuate, that it was 
the poet's deſign to make his 


prieſt ſelf-intereſted, and to re- 


preſent to the Greek: that what he 
did for his own preſervation was 
done for their ſervice, he is miſ- 


taken. Shakeſpeare thought of 


nothing ſo filly, as it would be to 
draw his prieſt a nave, in order 
to make him talk like a fool. 
Tho? that be the fate which ge- 
nerally attends their abuſers. But 
Shakeſpear was no ſuch; and 

cConſe- 
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That, o through the ſight I bear in things, to Jove 


I have abandon'd Troy, left my poſſeſſion, 


conſequently wanted not this co- 
ver for dulneſs. The perverſe. 


meſs is all the Editor's own, who 


aaterprets, 

——through the fight I have in 

things to come 

I have abandoned Troy— 

To ſignify, by my power of pre- 
ſcience finding my country muſt be 
ruined,” I have 4 re aban- 
doned it to ſeek refuge with you; 
whereas the true ſenſe is, Be it 
known unto you, that on account of 
a gift or faculty I haue of ſeeing 
things to come, which faculty 1 
ſuppoſe would be efleemed by you as 
acceptable and uſeful, I have aban- 
doned Troy my native Country. 
That he could not mean what the 
Editor ſuppoſes, appears from 
theſe conſiderations, Firſt, If he 
had repreſented himſelf as run- 
ning from a falling city, he could 
never have ſaid, | 
1 have——expos'd mrſelf, 
From certain and paſſeſi'd con- 
VEniencies, 

To doubtful fortune. 
Secondly, The abſolute know- 
ledge of the fall of Troy was a ſe- 
cret hid from the inferior Gods 
themſelves ; as appears from the 
poetical hiſtory of that war, It 
depended on many contingences 
whoſe exiſtence they did not fore- 
ſee. All that they knew was, 

that if ſuch and ſuch things hap- 
— Troy would fall. And this 
ecret they communicated to Ca/- 
ſandra only, but along with it, 
the fate not to be believed, Se- 


with moſt advantage, 


kncurr'd 


veral others knew each a ſeveral 

rt of the ſecret ; one, that Troy, 
could not be taken unleſs 4chille; 
went to the war ; another, that 


it could not fall while it had the 


Palladium; and ſo on. But the 
ſecret, that it was abſolutely to 


fall, was known to none, 


The ſenſe here given will ad- 
mit of no diſpute amongſt thoſe 
who know how acceptable a Seer 
was amongſt the Greeks, So that 
this Calchas, like a true prieſt, if 
it muſt needs be ſo, went where 
he could exerciſe his profeſſion 
or it be- 
ing much leſs common amongſt 
the Greeks than the Aſiaticls, 
there would be there a greater 
demand for it. WARBURTON, 

I am afraid, that after all the 
learned commentator's efforts to 
clear the argument of Cal/chas, it 
will ſtill appear liable to objec- 
tion ; nor do I difcover more to 
be urged in his defence, than that 
though his {kill in divination de- 
termined him to leave Troy, yet 
that he joined himſelf to Agamem- 
non and his army by unconſtrain'd 
good-will; and though he came 
as a fugitive eſcaping from de- 
ſtruction, yet his Ervices after his 
reception being voluntary andim- 
portant, deſerved reward. This 

ument is not regularly and 
diſtinctly deduced, but this is, 1 
think, the beſt explication that it 
will yet admit. LY 

6 —through the fight I bear in 

things, to Jove] This paſ- 
1 oe 
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Incurr'd a traitors name, expos'd myſelf, 

From certain and poſſeſt conveniencies, 

To doubtful fortunes ; ſequeſtring from me all 

That time, acquaintance, cuſtom, and condition, 

Made tame and moſt familiar to my nature, 

And here, to do you ſervice, am become _ 

As new into the world, ſtrange, unacquainted. 

I do beſeech you, as in way of taſte, +1 

To give me now a little benefit, 

Out of thoſe many regiſtred in promiſe, 

Which, you ſay, live to come in my behalf. 
Aga. What wouldſt thou of us, Trojan ? make de- 


mand, 


Cal. You have a Trojan priſoner, call'd Autener, 
Yeſterday took : Troy holds him very dear. 
Oft have you, often have you thanks therefore, 
Deſir'd my Creſſid in right-great exchange, 
Whom Troy hath ſtill deny'd; but this e 
I know, is ſuch a wreſt in their affairs, 
That their negotiations all muſt flack, 
Wanting his manage, and they will almoſt 
Give us a Prince o th* blood, a ſon of Priam, 
In change of him. Let him be ſent, great Princes, 
And he ſhall buy my daughter, and her preſence * 
Shall quite firike off all ſervice I have done, 


7 In moſt accepted pain, 


fige i in all the modern editions is 
2 depraved, and printed 
us: 

; rough the fight ] bear in 
things to come, 

The aa. f is fo printed that no- 
thing but the woe can determine 
whether it be /ove or Jowe. I 
believe that the editors read it as 


hve, and therefore made the al- 


teration to obtain ſome meaning. 


7 


7 In nuſt accepted pack] Sir 
T. Hanmer, and Dr. #arburtcn 
after him, read. 

In mft accepted pay. 

They do not ſeem to underſtand 
the conſtruction of the paſſage. 


. Her preſence, ſays Calchas, ſpall 


firike off, or recompence rhe ſer- 
vice I have done, even in theſe 
labours which were mofl. accepted. 


den 
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480 TROILUS AND CRESSIDA: 


Apa. Let. Diomedes bear him, 
And bring us Creſſid hither; Calchas ſhall have 
What he requeſts of us. Gaod Diomede, 
Furniſh you fairly for this enterchange z; 
Withal, bring word, if Hector will to-morrow 
Be anſwer d in his challenge. Ajax is ready. 
Dio. This ſhall I undertake, and tis a burden 
Which I am proud to bear. | 


SCENE VIL 


Enter Achilles and Patroclus, before their Tent. 


Uly/. Achilles ſtands i th entrance of his Tent, 
Pleaſe it our General to paſs ſtrangely by him, 
As if he were forgot; and, Princes all, 
Lay negligent and looſe regard upon him. 

I will come laſt; *cis like, he*l! queſtion me, 

Why _ unplauſive eyes are bent, why turn'd on 
im; 

If ſo, I have i derifion medicinable 

To uſe between your ſtrangeneſs and his ride, 

Which his own will ſhall have deſire to drink ; 

It may do good ; Pride hath no other glaſs 

To ſhew itſelf, but pride; for ſupple knees 

Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees, 

Aga. We'll execute your e r and put on 
A form of ſtrangeneſs as we paſs along; 

So do each Lord; and either greet him act, 
Or elſe diſdainfully, which ſhall make him more 
Than if not look'd on. I will lead the way. 

Achil. What, comes the General to ſpeak with me: 2 
You know my mind. I'll fight no more *againſt Troy: 

* What ſays Achilles? Would he aught with us? 


® —gerifion medicinable] All ques with the quarto, fo that 
the modern editions have deciſon. the corruption was at firlt __ 
The old copies are apparently accidental. 
Fight. The — in this place 


Nel. 
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Neſt. Would you, my Lord, aught give the Ge- 


neral ? 
Achil. No. 5 
Neſt. Nothing, my Lord. 
Aga. The better. 
Achil. Good day, good day. 
Men. How do you? how do you? 
Achil. What, does the cuckold ſcorn me? 
Ajax. How now, Patroclus ? 
Achil. Good-morrow, 4jax, 
Ajax. Ha? 
Acbil. Good-morrow. 
Ajax. Ay, and good next . too. {| Excunt. 
Achil, What mean theſe fellows? Know they not 
Achilles ? 
Pair. They paſs by ſtrangely. They were us'd to 
bend, 
To ſend their ſmiles before them to Achilles, 
To come as humbly as they us'd to creep _ 
To holy altars. 
Acbil. What, am I poor of late? 
'Tis certain, Greattiefs. once fall*n out with fortune, 
Muſt fall out with men too; what the declin'd is, 
He ſhall as ſoon read in the eyes of others, 
As feel in his own Fall; for men, like butterflies,” 
Shew not their mealy wings but to the ſummer, - * 
And not a man, for being imply man, 
Hath any honour, bur honour by thoſe honours 
That are without him, as place, riches, favour, 
Prizes of accident as oft-as merit, 
Which, when they fall, (as being ſlipp'ry ſtanders) 
The love that lean'd on thus, as ſlippꝰry too, 
Doth one pluck down another, and together 
Die in the Fall. But tis not ſo with me, 
Fortune and J are friends, I do emoy 
At ample point all that I did poſſeſs, 
Save theſe men's looks! who 3" methink, find out 
Vox. VII. Ii Somerhigg 


HS 
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Something in me not worth that rich beholding, 


As they have often giv'n. 
Pl interrupt his reading. 


Here is CH. 
How now, Ulyſſes ? 


Uly/. Now, great Thetis* ſon ! 

Acbil. What are you reading? 

Uly/. A ſtrange fellow here 
Writes me, that man,  ? how dearly ever parted, 
How much in Having, or without, or in, 
Cannot make boaſt to have that which he hath, 
Nor feels not what he owes, but by reflection; 
As when his virtues ſhining upon others 
Heat them, and they retort that heat again 


To the firſt giver. 


Acbil. This is not ſtrange, Ulyſees. 


> 


The beauty that is borne here in the face 
The bearer knows not, but commends itſelf 
To others' eyes: nor doth the eye itſelf, 
That moſt pure ſpirit of ſenſe, behold itſelf 
Not going from itſelf; but eyes oppos'd 
Salute each other with each other's form. 
For ſpecutation turns not to itſelf, | 
Till it hath travelFd, and is marry'd there 
Where it may ſce its ſelf. This is not ſtrange at all, 
\ Uly. I do not ſtrain at the poſition, 
It 1s familiar, but the author's drift; 


Who, * 


in his circymſtance, expreſly proves 


That no man is the Lord of any thing, 
Tho' in, and of, him there be much conſiſting, 


9 —how dearly ever par ted,] 
7, e. how exquiſitely ſoever his 
virtues be divided and balanced 
in him. So in Romeo and Juliet, 
Stuft, as they Jay with bomvur- 
able parts, proportioned as one. 
thoughts would wiſh a man. 

WARBURTON. 

I do not think, that in the 
word parted is included any idea 
of #v;fon; it mean, however 


Ys > 


excellently endawwed, with however 
dear or precious parts 'enriched 
or adorned. 
1 Toothers eyes, &c. 

' That moſt pure ſpirit, &C.] 
Theſe two lines are totally omit- 
ted in all the editions but the firit 
quarto. Pope. 

* in his circumſtance.—] In 
the detail or circumduction of his 


argument. : 
Til 
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Till he communicate his parts to others; | 
Nor doth he of himſelf know them for. aught 
'Till he behold them form'd in their applauſe 
Where they're extended, who, like an arch, reverb'rate 
The voice again; or, like a gate of ſtee! 
Fronting the Sun, receives and-renders back 


His figure and his hear. 


was much rapt in this, 


And apprchended here immediately 


3 The unknown Ajax; 


Heay*ns! what a man is t 
That has he knows not what. 


there are, 


here? a very horſe, 


Nature! what things 


Moſt abject in regard, and dear in uſe ? 

What things again moſt dear in the eſteem, 

And poor in worth ? Now ſhall we ſee to-morrow 
An act, that very Chance doth throw upon him. 
Ajax renown'd! Oh heav'ns, what ſome men do, 
While ſome men leave to do! | 

+ How ſome men creep in {kittiſh Fortune's Hall, 
While others play the ideots in her eyes! 

How one man eats into another's pride, 

While pride is 5 feaſting in his wantonneſs! _ 
To ſee theſe Grecian Lords! why ev'n already 


3 The unknown Ajax—] Hax, 
who has abilities which were ne- 
ver brought into view or ute, 

* How ſome men CREEP in ſhit- 

t Fortunes Hall,] This 
is ſaid with deſign that Achilles 
ſhould apply it to himſelf and 
Hjax. But as creep is to be ap- 
plied to Achilles, it conveys a 
wrong idea, as repreſenting one 
who is timorous and afraid to 
atchieve great acts: whereas it 
ſhould repteſent one entirely ne- 
gligent in atchieving them. For 
this was then Achilles's caſe, So 
that we ſhould read, | 

How ſome men'$LEEP in ſtitiiſb 


11 2 


Fortunes Hall. 
For he was the firſt favourite of 


fortune; yet when he got into 


her preſence inſtead of puſhing 
his way, he became entirely ne- 
gligent and unconcerned for her 
avours. WARBURTON, 

To creep is to keep out of fight 
from whatever motive. Some 
men keep out of notice in the hall 
of Fortune, while others, though 
they but play the idzot, are always 
in her cye, in the way of diſtinc- 
uon. | 

5 —feafting—]. Folio. The 
quarto has faſting. Either word 
may bear a good ſenſe, _ 
They 
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They clap the lubber Ajax on the ſhoulder, 


As if his foot were on brave HeZor's breaſt, 


And great Troy ſhrinking. 
Achil. I do believe it; 


For they paſs'd by me, as miſers do by beggars, 
Neither gave to me good word, nor good look. 
What! are my deeds forgot! 

D/. * Time hath, my Lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for Oblivion. 
A great ſiz'd monſter, of ingratitudes, 
Thoſe ſcraps are good deeds paſt, which are devour'd 


As faſt as they are made, forgot as ſoon 


As dene: 7? Perſeverance keeps Honour bright: 


To have done, is to hang quite out of faſhion, 


Like ruſty nail in monumental mockery. 

For honour travels in a ſtreight ſo narrow, 
Where one but goes abreaſt ? keep then the path; 
For Emulation hath a thouſand ſons, 


That one by one purſue; if you give way, 


Or hedge aſide from the direct forth- right, 
Like to an entred tide, they all ruſh by, 


And leave you hindermoſt ; * 


and there you lie, 


Like to a gallant horſe fall'n in firſt rank, 

For pavement ? to the abject rear, * o'er- run 
And trampled on: Then what they do in preſent, 
Tho' leſs than yours in paſt, muſt o'er-top yours. 


6 Time hath, my I 67 au- 
let at his buck, ] This ſpeech 


is printed in all the modern edi- 
tions with ſuch deviations from 


the old copy, as exceed the law- 
ful power of an editor. 
In the old copy, 
— Per ſezerance, dear my Lord, 
Keeps Honour bright : To have 
done, is to han 


| E out of fuſbion, like a ruſty 


nail . 


Na monumental mncker . Take 


the inſtant way, 
Far honour, &c. 


and there you /ie,)] Theſe 
words are not in the folio. 

9 to the abject rear,—] 80 
Hanmer, All the editors before 
him read, 
ro the abject, near. 

1 er. run, &c. ] The quarto 


wholly omits the fimile of the 


horſe, and reads thus: 

And leave you hindmeft, len 
aohat they do in preſent. 
The folio ſeems to have ſome 
omiiſion, for the fimile begins, 
Or like a gallant b; 7 — 


Tor 
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For Time is Ike a faſhionable hoſt, 
That ſlightly ſhakes his parting oof by th' hand; 
But with his arms out ſtretch'd, as he would fly, 


Graſps in the comer. 


For Welcome ever ſmiles, 


And Farewel goes out ſighing. O, let not virtue ſeek 
Remuneration for the thing it was; 

For beauty, wit, high birth, deſert in ſervice, 
Love, friendſhip, charity, are ſubjects all 

To envious and calumniating time, 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 
That all, with one conſent, praiſe new-born Gawds, 
Tho? they are made and moulded of things paſt 3 
And ſhew to duſt, that is a little gilt, 

More laud than gilt o' er-duſted. 

The preſent eye praiſcs the preſent object; 

Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 
That all the Greeks begin to worſhip Hjax ; 

Since things in motion ſooner catch the eye, 


Than what nat ſtirs, 


The Cry went once on thee, 


And till it might, and yet it may again, 

If thou wouldſt not entomb, thyſelf alive, 

And caſe thy reputation in thy tent 3 

Whoſe glorious deeds, but in theſe fields of late, 


* For beauty, wit, c] The 
folio and quarto, 

For beauty, vit, 

High birth, vi our of bone, de- 

fert in ſervice, 

Love, charity——— 
I do not deny but the changes 
produce a more eaſy lapſe of 


numbers, but they do net exhi- 


bit the work of Shakeſpeare. 

3 And go to duſt, that is a little 

gilt, 

Mere laud than gilt a Yer-dufted. ] 
In this mingled condition do we 
find this truly fine obſervation 
tranſmitted in the old folio's, 
Mr. Pope ſaw it was corrupt, and 


Ii 3 


therefore, as I preſume, threw it 
out of the text ; becauſe he would 
not indulge his private ſenſe in at- 
tempting to make ſenſe of it. I 


owe the foundation of the amend- 


ment, which I have given to the 

text, to the ſagacity of the inge- 
nious Dr. Thirlb5y. I read, 

And give to duſt, that is a little 

it, 
Sides laud than they will give 
to gold o'er dufted, 

THEOBALT, 

This emendation has been re- 

ceived by the ſucceeding editors, 

but recedes'too far from the copy. 


Made 


_ 
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+ Made emulous miſſions mongſt the Gods themſelves, 
And drave great Mars to faction. : | 
Acbil. Of this my privacy 


I have ſtrong reaſons. 


Ulyſ. *Gainſt your privacy _ 
The reaſons are more potent and heroical, 
*Tis known, Achilles, that you are in love 
With one of Priam's daughters. 


Achil. Ha! known! 


Uly/. Is that a wonder? 


The providence, that's in a watchful ſtate, 

5 Knows almoſt every grain of Pluto's Gold; 

Finds bottom in th* uncomprehenſive deep 

Keeps place with thought; and almoſt, like the Gods, 
Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. 

There is a myſtery, / with which relation 

Durſt never meddle, in the Soul of State; 

Which hath an operation more divine, 

Than breath, or pen, can give expreſſure to. 

All the commerce that you have had with Tray 


As perfectly is ours, as yours, my Lord; 


And better would it fit Achilles much, 

To throw down Hedtor, than Polyxena. 

But it muſt grieve young Pyrrbus now at home; 
When Fame ſhall in our iſlands ſound her trump; 
And all the Greekiſo girls ſhall tripping ſing, 


Great HeQtor's fiſter dd Achilles win 


Made emulous miſſionso—] 


Miſſions, for diviſions, i. e. goings 


out, on one lide and the other, 


Wan BUR Ton. 

The meaning of miſion ſeems 
to be d:/patches of the gods from 
hraven, about mortal buſineſs, 


ſuch as often happened at the be 


ſiege of Troy. 55 
5 Know: olmof, c.] For this 


elegant line the quarto has only, 


Kngws almoſt every thing. 


4 


5 Keeps place with thcught ;—] 
i. e. there is in the e of- 
a ſtate, as in the providence of 
the univerſe, a kind of «ubiquity, 
The expreſſion is exquiſitely fine. 
Yet the Oxford Editor alters it to 
keeps face, and ſo deſtroys all its 
auty. Wag zuk ro. 
7 —with which relation 
Durſt never meddle,—)] There 
1s a ſecret adminiſtration of af- 
fairs, which no -bifory was ever 
able to diſcover. | 

But 
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But our great Ajax bravely beat down him. 
Farewel, my Lord. I, as your lover, fpeak ; 
The fool ſlides o'er the ice, that you ſhould break. 

[ Exit. 


S c. E N E VIII. 


Patr. To this effect, Achilles, have I mov'd you; 
A woman, impudent and manniſh grown, 
Is not more loath'd than an effeminate man 
In time of act. — l ſtand condemn'd for this 
They think, my little ſtomach to the war, 
And your great love to me, reſtrains you thus. 
Sweet, rouſe yourſelf ; and the weak wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unloſe his am'rous fold, 
And, like a dew-drop from ny lion's mane, 
Be ſhook to air. 
Achil. Shall 4jax fight with Hector 
Patr. AY. and, perhaps, receive much honour by 
im. 
Achil. I ſee, my reputation is at ſtake 
My fame is ſhrewdly gor'd. 
Patr. O then beware: 
Thoſe wounds heal ill, that men do give be 
9 Omiſſion to do what is neceſſary 
Seals a Commiſſion to a Blank of Danger, 
And danger, like an ague, ſubtly taints 
Even then, when we fit idly in the Sun. 
Achil. Go call Therfites hither, ſweet Patroclus ; 
I'll ſend the fool to Ajax, and deſire him 
T* invite the Trejan Lords, after the Combat, 
To ſee us here unarm'd. I have a woman's Longing, 
An appetite that I am ſick withal, 


3 70 air.] So the quarto., g/eing our duty we commiſion or 

The folio, enable that danger of diſhonour, 
7 airy air. which could not reach us before, 
? Oni ſion to do, &c.] By ne- to lay hold upon us. 


114 To 
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To ſee great Hefor in the Weeds of peace; 
To alle with him, and to behold his viſage, 


SCENE IX. 


Enter Therſites. 
A labour ſav'd ! 


_ Ev'n to my full of view. 
Ther, A wonder! 

Achil, What ? 

Ther. Ajax goes up and down the field, aſking for 
himſelf. 

Achil. How ſo? 

Ther.. He muſt fight ſingly to-morrow with Hader 
ard is ſo prophetically proud of an heroical cudgelling, 
that he raves in ſay ing nothing. 

Achil. How can that be? | 

Ther. Why, he ſtalks up and down like a peacock, 
a ſtride and a ſtand ; ruminates like an hoſteſs, that 
hath no arithmetick but her brain, to ſet down her 
reckoning ; bites his lip ' with a politick regard, as 
who ſhould ſay, there were wit in this head, if dtwou d 
out; and ſo there is, but it lies as coldly in him as fire 
in a flint, which will not ſhew without knocking. 
The man's undone for ever; for if Hector break not 
his neck i' th* combat, hel! break't himſelf in vain- 
glory. He knows not me. I ſaid, Good-morrow, 
Jjax; and he replies, Thanks, Agamemnon. What 
think you of this man, that takes me for the General? 
He's grown a very land- fiſn, language: leſs, a monſter. 
A plague of opinion! a man may wear it on both 
ſides, like a leather Jerkin. 

Alcbil. Thou muſt be my ambaſſador to wha Ther- 
Hes. 


Ther. Who, [?—why, hell anſwer no body ; he 


5 wich @ politick regard) With a /) loc. 
pro- 
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profeſſes not anſwering ſpeaking is for beggars. He 
wears his tongue in's arms. I will put on his. preſence; 
let Patroclus make his demands to me, you ſhall fee 
the Pageant of Ajax. 

Achil. To . Patroclus. Tell * 1 humbly 
deſire the valiant Ajax, to invite the moſt valorous 
Heftor to come unarm'd to my tent, and to procure 
ſafe Conduct for his Perſon of the magnanimous and 
moſt illuſtrious, ſix or ſeven times honour'd, captain- 
general, of the Grecian army, Agamemnon, Ge. Do 
this. 

Patr. Jove bleſs great Ajax! 

Ther. Hum 

Patr. I come from the worthy Achilles. 

Ther. Ha! 

Patr. Who moſt humbly deſires you to invite Hec- 
tor to his Tent. 

Ther. Hum | * 

Pair. And to procure ſafe conduct from Agamem- 
non. 15 5 

Ther. Agamemnon 

Patr. yy my Lord. 

Ther. Ha! 

Patr. What ſay you to t? 

Tber. God be wi' you, with all my heart. 

Patr. Your anſwer, Sir. | 

Ther. If to morrow be a fair day, by thee o'clock 
it will go one way or other; howſoever, he ſhal} pay 
for me ere he has me. 

Pair. Your anſwer, Sir. 

Ther. Fare ye well, with all my heart. 

Achil. Why, but he is not in this tune, is he? 

Ther. No, but he's out o'tune thus. What muſick 
will be in him, when He#or has knock'd out his 
brains, I know not; but, I am ſure, none; unleſs 
the fidler Apollo get his ſinews to inake Catlings on. 

Achil. Come, thou ſhalc bear a letter to him ſtraight. 

Ther. 
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Ther. Let me carry another to his horſe ; for that's 
the more capable creature. 
Acbil. My mind is troubled like a Wuntein ſtirr'd, 
And I m myſelf ſee not the bottom of it. Exit 
Ther. *Would the fountain of your wind were clear 
again, that I might water an afs at it! I had rather be 
a tick in a ſheep, than ſuch: a valiant ignorance. 
[ Exeunt, 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 
A Strut in TROY 


Enter at om door FEneas, with' torch ; at another, 
Paris, Deiphobus, Antenor, and Diomedes, the 
Grecian, with Ti orches. 


Paris. 


EE, ho! who is that there? 
Dei. It is the Lord Anras. 
Ane. Is the Prince there in perſon? 
Had I ſo good occaſion to lie long, 
As you, Prince Paris, nought but heav'nly buſineſs 
Should rob my bed- mate of my company. 
Dio. That's my mind too. Good morrow, Lord 
Entas. 
Pay. A valiant Greek, Æneas; take his hand. 
Witneſs the proceſs of your ſpeech, wherein 
You told, how Di:mede a whole week, by days, 
Did haunt you in the field. 
Ene. Health to you, valiant Sir, 
| During 


\ 
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* During all queſtion of the 


gentle Truce 


But when I meer you arm'd, as black defiance 


As heart can think, or courage 


execute. 


Dio. The one and th' other Diomede embraces, 
Our bloods are now in calm, and, ſo long, a 
But when contention and occaſion meet, 

By Fove, Ill play the hunter for thy life, 
With all my force, purſuit and policy. 

Ane. And thou ſhalt hunt a lion that will fly 
Wich his face back ward. In humane gentleneſs, 
Welcome to Try. Now, by Anchiſes life, 
Welcome, indeed! # by Venus hand I ſwear, | 
No man alive can love, in ſuch a ſort, | 
The thing he means to kill, more excellently. 

Dio. We ſympathize.—— ove, let Anas live 


2 During all queſtion of the 
gentle Tap. 2ueſtion, for 
force, virtue. WARBURTON. 
How que/tion ſhould mean force 
or virtue, I cannot find. If ſuch 


latitude of expoſition beallowed, 


what can be difficult? I once 
thought to read, 
During all quiet of the — 
Truce: © 
But I think gueſtion means inter- 


courſe, interchange of converſa- 
tion. 


3 And thou ſhalt hunt a lion that 
will fly 
With his face back in humane 
gentleneſ1,] Thus Mr. Pope 
in his great ſagacity pointed this 
| Paſſage in his firſt edition, not 
deviating from the error of the old 
copies. What conception he had 
to himſelf of a lion flying in hu- 
mane gent lengſi, I wont pretend 


to affirmz I ſuppoſe, he had the 
idea of as gently as a lamb, or as 


what our vulgar call an Eſex lion, 


a calf, If any other lion fly with 
his face turn'd! backward, it is; 
fighting all the way as be retreats: 
and in this manner it is, /Zneas 

rofeſſes that he ſhall fly when 


| * s hunted. But where then are 
the ſymptoms of Bumaas gentle 


l/s ? My correction of the point= * 
ing reſtores good ſenſe, and a 
proper behaviour in Aneas. As. 
ſoon as ever he has return'd Dia- 
meaes's Brave, he ſtops ſhort and 
corrects himſelf for expreſſing ſo 
mueh fury in a time of truce z; 
from the fierce ſoldier becomes 
the _— at once; . re- 
membring his enemy to be a gueſt 
and an aebaſlidor, — him 


as ſuch to the Trojan camp. 


TreoBALD.. 
4 —by Venus! hand J. Rus 1 
This oath was uſed to infinuate 
his reſentment for Diomedes 
wounding his mother in the hand. 
Wax BY x rox. 


If 


f 
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If to my ſword his Fate be not the Glory, 
A thouſand complete courſes of the Sun: 
But in mine emulous honour let him die, 
With every joint a wound, and that to-marrow. 
Ene. We know each other well. 
Dio. We do; and long to know each other worſe. 
Par. This is the moſt deſpightful, gentle greeting, 


The nobleſt hateful love, that e*er I heard of. 


What buſineſs, Lord, ſo early? 
Ene. I was ſent for to the King; but why, I ww 
nor. 
Par. His purpoſe meets you ; *twas to bring this 
Greek 
To Calchas* houſe, and there to render him 
For the enfreed Antenor, the fair Creſſid. 
Let's have your company; or, if you pleaſe, 
Haſte there before. I conſtantly do think, 
Or rather call my thought a certain knowledge, 
My brother Troilus lodges there to night. 
Rouſe him, and give him note of our approach, 
With the whole quality whereof ; I fear, 
We ſhall be —. un welcome. 
ne. That! aſſure you. | 
Troilus had rather Troy were borne to Greece, 
Than Creſſid borne from Troy. 
Par. There is no help; 


T be bitter diſpoſition of the time 


Will have it ſo. On, Lord, we'll follow you. 


Hane. Good-morrow all. [Exil. 


Par. And tell me, noble Diomede, tell me true, 
Ev'n in the ſoul of good ſound fellowſhip, 
Who in your thoughts merits fair Helen moſt ? 
Myſelf, or Menelaus? 
Y 2 Both alike. 


'5 His 1 meets you py] bring you his "—_ and his 
He 


orders. 
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He merits well to have her, that doth ſeek her, 
Not making any ſcruple of her ſoilure, 


With ſuch a hell of pain, and world of charge ; 


And you as well to keep her, that defend her, 
Not palating the taſte of her diſhonour, 

With ſuch a coſtly loſs of wealth and friends. 
He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece; 

You, like a letcher, out of whoriſh loins 

Are pleas'd to breed our your inheritors. 


Both merits pois'd, each weighs no leſs nor more, 


But he as he, which heavier for a whore. | | 
Par. You are too bitter to your Country-woman. 
Dio. She's bitter to her Country. Hear me, Paris, 


For ev'ry falſe drop in her baudy veins 


A Grecian's life hath ſunk ; 


for every ſcruple 


Of her contaminated carrion weight, 


A Trojan hath been ſlain. 


Since ſhe could ſpeak, 


She hath not giv'n ſo many good words breath, 

As, for her, Greeks and Trojans ſuffer'd death. . 
Par. Fair Diomede, you do as chapmen do. 

Diſpraiſe the thing that you deſire to bu: 

But we in ſilence hold this virtue well; 

We'll not commend what we intend to ſell. : 


Here lies our way, 


6 —a flat tamed piece;] i. e. 
a piece of wine out of which the 
ſpirit is all lown, Was B. 
7 Both merits pois d. each weighs 
no leſs nor more, 
But be as he, which heavier 
for à whore,] I read, 
But he as he, each beavier for 
a whore. p 
NMeavy is taken both for aceighty, 
and for / d or miſerabbt. The 
quarto reads, | 
But be as be, the heawier far a 


eawbore. 


I know not whether che thought 


rule, have commended her. But 


* [ Exeunt. 
SCENE 


is not that of a wager, It muſt 
then be read thus, ... 

But he as he. Which heavier 

for à whare ?P 

That 1s, for a whore ſtaked down, 
ewhich is the heavier ? | 

Mell not commend what wwe 

intend To ſell.] But this is 

not talking-like a chapman: for 

if it be the cuſtom for the buyer 


to diſpraiſe, it is the cultom too 


for the ſeller to commend. There- 
fore, if Paris had an intention to 
ſell Helen, he ſhould, by this 


the 
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SCENE I. 
Changes to Pandarus's Honſe. 
Enter Troilus aud Creſſida. 
Troi. EAR, trouble not yourſelf ; the morn is 
Cold. | 
Cre. Then, ſweet my Lord, I'll call my uncle down; 
He ſhall! unbolt the gates. 
Troi. Trouble him not. 
To bed, to bed. ? Sleep kill thoſe pretty eyes, 


And give as ſoft attachment to thy ſenſes, 
As infants empty of all thought ! 


Cre. Good-morrow then. 


Troi. I pr'ythee now, to bed. 


Cre. Are you a weary 


of me ? 


Troi. O Creſſida ! but that the buſy day, 
Wak'd by the lark, has rouz'd the ribald crows, 
5 dreaming night will hide our Joys no longer, 


uld not from thee, 


Cre. Night hath been too brief. 
Troi. Beſhrew the witch! with venomous wights 


ſhe ſtays, 


+ As tediouſly as hell; but flies the graſps of love, 
With wings more momentary-{wift than thought: 
You will catch cold, and curſe me. 

Cre, Pr'ythee, tarry—you men will never tarry. 


the truth was, he had no ſuch in- 
tention, and therefore did pru- 
dently not to commend her: 
which ſhews Shake/pear wrote, 
Well not commend what we in- 
tend xorT /ell, 
7, e. what we intend not to ell. 
The Oxford Editor has thought 
fit to honour this paraphraſe by 
making it the text. WaRB. 


I believe the meaning is only 


this: though you practiſe the 
buyer's art, we will not practiſe 
the ſeller's. We intend to fell He- 
len dear, yet will not commend 
her. 

9 Sleep kill—] So the old 
copies. The moderns have, 

tes ſea —— 

+ A. tediou/ly——] The folio 
has, 


As hideouſly a. hell. 
O fooliſh 
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O fooliſh Cre/ida ! 1 might have ſtill held off, 
And then ng would have tarried. Hark, there's one 


Pan. [evithin ] What's all the doors open here? | 
Tra. It is your uncle. 


Enter Pandarus. 


Cre. A peſtilence on him | now will he be mocking. 
I ſhall have ſuch a life 

Pan. How now, now now ? 1 go maiden- heads? 
Hear you! Maid ! Where's my couſin Creſida? 

Cre. Go hang yourſelf, you naughty macking uncle: 
You bring me to do——and then you flout me too. 

Pan. To do what? to do what? Let her ſay, what. 
What have I brought you to do? 

Cre. Come, came, beſhre w your heart; you'll ne- 
yer be good ; nor ſuffer others. 

Pan. Ha! ha! alas, poor wretch; * a poor Capac- 
chis,——— haſt not ſlept to-night? Would he not 2 
naughty man leg. it ſleep ? a bugbear take him ! 

[ One knocks. 

Cre. Did not I tell you? would, he were knock'd 
o'th' head Who's that at the door? Good uncle, 
go and ſee My Lord, come you again into my 
chamber. — Lou ſmile and mock me, as if I meant 
naughtily. 

Troi. Ha, ha 


Cre. Corus, you are deceived, I think of oo fuk 
Ng. 


1 4 poor Chipochia,] This nocent ! Poor fool! 1305 not yr 
word, I am afraid, has ſuffer'd 10 night ? Theſe appellations are 
| under the ignorance of the edi- very well anſwer'd by the Italian 
tors; for it is a word in no living word cafocchio: fot capocchio fi 
langus age that I can find. Panda- nifies the thick head of a 2. 
Fits n gs it to his niece, in a jeer- and thence metaphorically, a 
Hort cf tenderneſs. He would head of not much brain, a fot, 
- , 1 think, in Zrgiifor=Peorin- dullard, heavy gull, Tus0BaLD.. 


How 
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How earneſtly they knock——Pray you, come in, 
Knock, 
I would not for half Troy have you ſeen here, [ Exeunt, 
Pan. Who's there? what's the matter? will you 
beat down the door ? How now ? what's the matter ? 


* BE: ii. 
Enter Eneas. 


Ene. Good- -morrow, Lord, good-morrow. 

Pan. Who's there ? my Lord Aneas? By my troth, 
I knew you not; what news with you ſo early? 

Ane. Is not Prince Troilus here? | 

Pan. Here! what ſhould he do here? 

Ene. Come, he is here, my Lord, do not deny 
him. It doth import him much to ſpeak with me. 

Pan. Is he here, ſay you? 'tis more than I know, 
Pll be ſworn. For my own part, I came in late. What 
ſhould he do here? 

Ane. Whoo!—nay, then, —Come, come, you'll 
do him wrong, ere y'are aware; you'll be ſo true to 
him, to be falſe to him. Do not you know of him, 
but yet & go ferch him hither, Go. 

[4s Pandarus is going out. 


Enter Troilus. 


Tri, How now? what's the matter? 
Ane. My Lord, I ſcarce have leiſure to ſalute you, 
My matter is ſo raſh. There is at hand 
Paris your brother, and Deiphobus, 
The Grecian Diomede, and our Antenor 
3 Deliver*d to us; and for him forthwith, 
Ere the firſt ſacrifice, within this hour, 


2 Matter is ſoraſh, —] My bu» 3 Deliver d * &c. ] So the 
fineſs is ſo hy and ſo abrupt. folio. The quarto thus, 

3 | > Deliveredtohim, and forthwith, 

4 We 


4 


t 


1 
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We muſt give up to Diomedes hand 
The lady Creſſida. 
Troi. Is it concluded ſo? 
Ane. By Priam, and the general State of Troy. 
They are at hand, and ready to effect it. 
Troi, How my atchievements mock me! 


I will go meet them; and (my Lord eas) 


We met by chance, you did not find me here. 
Ene. Good, good, my Lord; : the ſecrets of 
, neighbour Pandar 


Have not more gift in taciturnity. [ Exeunt, 


SC N N. 
Enter Creſſida to Pandarus, 


Pan. Is't poſſible? no ſooner got, but loſt? The De- 
vil take Antenor ! the young Prince will go mad. A 
plague upon Antenor! I would, they had broke's neck. 

Cre. How how? What's the matter? Who was here? 

Pan. Ah, ah! | 
Cre. Why ſigh you ſo profoundly ? where's my 
Lord? gone? Tell me, ſweet uncle, what's the matter? 

Pan. Would, I were as deep under the earth, as I 


am above 


4 ——þ the ſecrets of nature 
Have not more gift in taciturni- 
ty.] This is the reading of 
both the elder folio's: but the firſt 
verſemanifeſtly halts, and betrays 
its being defective. Mr. Pope 
ſubſtitutes | 
The fecrets of neighbour Pan- 
dar. 
If this be a reading ex fide cocicum 
(as he profeſſes all his various 
readings to be) it is founded on 


the credit of ſuch copies, as it has 


not- been my fortune to meet 


with, I have ventur'd to make 
out the verſe thus; | 
The ſecret'ſt things of nature, 
&c. 


i. e. the arcana natur, the my- 
ſteries of nature, of occult philo- 
ſophy, or of religious ceremo- 
nies, Our poet has alluſions of 
this ſort in feveral other paſſages. 
THEOBALD. 
Mr. Pope's reading is in the 
old quarto. So preat is the ne. 
ceſſity of collation, 


Yau, VII. yon ap Cre, 
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Cre. O the Gods! what's the matier ? 

Pan. Prythee, get thee in; would, thou hadſt 
ne'er been born. 1 knew, thou wouldſt be his death, 
O poor gentleman ! a plague upon Antenor . 

Cre. Good uncle, I beſeech you, on my knees, I 
beſeech you, what's the matter? 

Pan. Thou muſt be gone, wench, than muſt be 
gone, thou art chang'd for Autenor; thou muſt go to 
thy father, and be gone from Troilus. Twill — his 
death; 'twill be his bane; he cannot bear it. 

Cre. O you immortal Gods! I will not 8. 

Pan. Thou muſt. 

Cre. I will not, uncle. I've forgot my father, 

I know no touch of Conſanguinity: 
No kin, no love, no blood, no ſoul ſo near me, 
As the ſweet Troilus. O you Gods divine |! 
Make Creſſid's name the very Crown of falſhood, 
If ever ſhe leave Tralus. Time, Force, and Death, 
Do to this body what extremes you can; 
But the ſtrong Baſe and Building of my Love 
Is as the very center of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it, —V Il go and weep,- 
Pan. Do, do. 


Cre. Tear my bright hair, and ſcratch my — 
checks, 
Crack my clear voice with ſobs, and break my heart 
Wich founding Troilus, Pl not 8⁰ from Troy. 


8 


SCENE 


N a 
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CE: NEV. 


Before Pandarus's Houſe, id 
Enter Paris, Troilus, Eneas, Deiphobus, Antenor, 
and Diomedes. | 


Par. IT is great morning, and the hour prefixt 
Of her Delivery to this valiant Greek 
Comes faſt upon us; good my brother Troilus, 
Tell you the Lady what ſhe is to do, | 
And haſte her to the purpoſe. 
Troi. Walk into her houſe. 
P11 bring her to the Grecian preſently 
And to his hand when I deliver her, 
Think it an altar, and thy brother Tyoilus 
A prielt, there offering to it his own heart. 
Par. I know, what *tis to love; 
And *would, as I ſhall pity, I could help. 5 
—Pleaſe you, walk in, my Lords. [ Exeunt. 


An Apartment in Pandaru 55 Houſe. 
Enter Pandarus and Creſſida. 


Pan. E moderate, be moderate. 

| Cre. Why tell you me of moderation? 
5 The grief is fine, full, perfect that I taſte, 
And in its ſenſe is no leſs ſtrong, than that 


Fi 


s the grief, &c.] The folio that I taſte, 
reads, And violenteth in a fenſe as 
The grief is fine, full perfect, - fron | 
that 4 0 i . As 7 cauſeth it. — 
And no liſi in a ſenſe as lrong Violenteth is a word with which I 
As that which cauſeth it, — am not acquainted, yet perhaps 
The quarto otherwiſe, it may be right, The reading of 


The gri-f is fine, full, perfe, the text is without authority. 
Kk 2 . . - mich 
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Which cauſcth it. How can I moderate it? 

If I could temporize with my affection, 

Or brewit to a weak and colder palate, 


The like allayment could I give my grief : 
My love admits no qualifying drols. 


Enter Troilus. 


No more my grief, in ſuch a precious loſs. | 
Pan. Here, here, here he comes, — ah ſweet duck !— 
Cre. O Troilus, Troilus! 
Pan, What a pair of ſpectacles is here! let me em- 
brace too: 
05 heart, (as the goodly ſaying is!) 
O heart, O heavy beart, 
Why figh'ſt thou without ig ? 
where he anſwers again; 
Becauſe thou can'ſt not eaſe thy ſmart, 
By friendſhip nor 'by ſptaking. 
There was never a truer rhyme, Let us caſt away 
nothing, for we may live to have need of ſuch a verſe: 
We ſee it, we fee it. How now, lambs? 
Tra. Creſſid, 1 love thee in ſo? ſtrain'd.a purity, 
That the bleſt Gods, as angry with my fancy, 
More bright in zeal than the devotion, which 
Cold lips | blow to their Deities, take thee from me. 
Cre. Have the Gods envy ? 
Pan. Ay, ay, *tis too plain a caſe, 
Cre. And is it true, that I muſt go from Troy? 
Troi, A hateful truth 
Cre. What, and from Troilus too? 
Tra. From Troy, and Troilus. 
Cre. Is it poſſible? 
Toi. And ſuddenly : where injury of chance 
Puts back Icave taking, juſtles roughly by 


6 —frain'd—] $0 the quatto. The folio and all thę moderns 
have / range, 15 
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All time of pauſe, rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoindure, forcibly prevents. | 
Our lock'd embraces, ſtrangles our dear vows, 
Ev'n in che birth of our own labouring breath. 
We two, that with ſo many thouſand ſighs 
Did buy each other, muſt poorly ſell ourſelves _ 
With the rude brevity and diſcharge of one. 
Injurious Time now, with a robber's haſte, _ 
Crams his rich thiev'ry up, he knows not how. 
As many farewels as be ſtars in heaven 
With diſtinct breath and conſign'd kiſles to them, 
He fumbles up all in one looſe adieu; 
And ſcants us with a ſingle famiſh'd kiſs, 
Diſtaſted with the ſalt of broken tears. 
Aneas within.) My Lord, is the lady ready? 
Troi. Hark | you are call'd. Some ſay the Genius ſo 
Cries, come! to him that inſtantly muſt die. 
Bid them have patience ; ſhe ſhall come anon, 
Pan. Where are my tears? rain, to lay this wind, 
or my heart will be blown up by the root. [ Exit Pan. 
Cre. I muſt then to the Grecians? 
Troi, No remedy. 
Cre. A woeful 2 *mongſt the merry Greeks ! 
When ſhall we ſee again? 
Toi. Hear me, my love; be thou but true of 
heart 
Cre. I true]! how now? what wicked Deem is this? 
Troi. Nay, we muſt uſe expoſtulation kindly, 
For it is parting-from us: 
I ſpeak not, be thou true, as fearing thee: 
7 For I will throw my Glove to Death himſelf, 
That there's no maculation in thy heart; 
But, be thou true, ſay I, to faſhion in 
My ſequent POO. Be thou true, 


7 Fer I will 1 my glive to challenge Death himſelf in cen 
SR] That is, I will fence of thy fidelity, 


K k 3 And 
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And I will ſee thee. 
Cre. O, you ſhall be expos'd, my Lord, to dangers 
As infinite, as imminent, But, I'll be true: 
Troi. And Pll grow friend with danger. Wear this 
ſleeve. | | 
Cre. And you this glove. When ſhall I ſee you? 
Troi. I will corrupt the Grecian Centinels 
To give thee nightly: viſitation. 
But yet be true. 
Cre. O heav'ns! be true, again? 
Troi. Hear, why I ſpeak it, love. 
The Grecian youths are full of ſubtle quality, 
They're loving, well compos'd, with gifts of nature 
Flowing, and ſwelling o'er with arts and exerciſe ; 
How noveltics may move, and parts with perſon, 
Alas, a kind of godly jealouſy, 
Which, I beſeech you, call a virtuous fin, 
Makes me afraid, 
Cre. O heaven's, you love me not! 
Troi. Die I a villain then! 
In this, I do not call your faith in queſtion 70 
So mainly as my merit. I cannot ſing, 
Nor heel the high la Volt; nor ſweeten talk; 
Nor play at ſubtle games; fair virtues all, 
To which the Grecians are moſt prompt and pregnant. 
But I can tell, that in each grace of theſe | 
There lurks a ſtill and dumb- diſcourſive Devil, 
That tempts moſt cunningly. But be not tempted. 
Cre. Do you think, I will? 
Troi. No. | 5 
But ſomething may be done, that we will not; 
And ſometimes we are devils to ourſelves, 
When we will tempt the frailty of our powers, 
Preſuming on their changeful potency. 
/Eneas within.) Nay, good my lord, 
Troi. Come, kiſs, and let us part. 
Paris within.} Brother Troilus. — 


Troi. 
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Troi. Good brother, come you hither, 
And bring Aneas and the Grecian with you. 

Cre. My Lord, will you be true? 

Troi, Who I? alas, it is my Vice, my fault. 
While others fiſh, with craft, for great opinion ; 
I with great truth, * catch meer ſimplicity. 
While ſome with cunving gild their copper crowns, 
With truth and plainneſs I do wear, mine bare. 
Fear not my truth ; ? the moral of my wit 
Is plain and true, there's all the reach of it, 


SCENE WW 


Enter Eneas, Paris, and Diomede. 


Welcome, Sir Diomede; here is the lady, 
Whom for Antenor we deliver you. 

At the Pert (Lord) I'll give her to thy hand, 
And by the way * poſſeſs thee what ſhe is. 
Entreat her fair; and by my ſoul, fair Greet, 
If eber thou ſtand at mercy of my ſword, 
Name Creſid, and thy life ſhall be as ſafe 


As Priam is in Ilion. 
Dio. Fair Lady Creffid,. 


So pleaſe you, ſave the thanks this Prince expects: 

The luſtre in your eye, beav'n in your cheek, 

Pleads your fair uſage z and to Diomede 

You ſhall be miſtreſs, and command him wholly. - 
Tra. Grecian, thou doſt not ule me courteoully, 


catch meer fimplicity.] The 
meaning, [ think, is, u/z/e others, 
by their art, gain high eſtimation, 
I, by honeſty, obtain a plain ſim- 
ple approbation. 

9 —the moral of my wit 

I: plain and true, —] That is, 
the governing principle of my un- 


K K 4 


derſtanding; but J rather think 
we ſhould read, 

—the motto of my wit 

I plain and true.— 

1 poſſeſs thee what foe is,] I 
will nate thee fully underſta d. 
This ſenſe of the word pe is 
frequent in our authour. 

To 


In praiſing her. 
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To ſhame the zeal of my petition to thee. | 
I tel] thee, Lord of Greece, 


She is as far high-ſoaring o'er thy. praiſes, 

As thou unworthy to be call'd her ſervant. 

I charge thee, uſe her well, even for my Charge : 
For by the dreadful Pluto, if thou doſt not, 
Tho? the great bulk Achilles be thy guard 


I'll cut thy throat. 


Dio, Oh, be not mov'd, prince Troilus. | 
Let me be privileg'd by my place and meſſage, ' 
To be a Speaker free, when J am hence, 

I'll anſwer to * my liſt; and know, my Lord, 


Fil nothing do on Charge; 


to her own worth 


She ſhall be priz d; but that you ſay, be*'t ſo; 

111 ſpeak it in my ſpirit and honour—no. ' 
Toi. Come To the Port—1'll tell thee, Diomede, 

This brave ſhall oft make thee to hide thy head, 

Lady, give me your hand=—and, as we walk, 

To our own ſelves we bend our needful talk. 


Par. Hark, Heftor's trumpet! 


[ Sound trumpet, 


Ane. How have we ſpent this morning? 
The Prince muſt think me tardy and remiſs, 
That ſwore to ride before him in the field. 


Par. *Tis Trotlus fault. 


with him. 


Come, come,' to field 


Dio. Let us make ready ſtrait, 


> To ſhame the SEAL 5 pe- 
tition tow'rds thee, 


By praiſing her. — 1 To ſhame 


the ſeal of a petition is nonſenſe. | 


Shaleſpear wrote, 
Po ſhame the 2EAL— 
and the ſenſe is this: Grecian, 
ou uſe me Ay you 
e, I am a paß onate lover, by 
my petition to you; and there- 


Fore you ſhquld not ſhame the 


zeal of it, by 8 to 560 
what I require of you, for the 
ſake of her beauty: when, if you 
had good manners, or a ſenſe of 
a lower's delicacy, you would 
have promiſed to do it, in com- 


paſſion to his pangs and ſufferings. 


| WarpBvurTON, 
my l; —] This ] think 
is 1 though both the old co- 


Let 


pies read 979 
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+ Zine, Yea, with a bridegroom's freſh alacrity 

Let us addreſs to tend on Hector's heels: 

The glory of our Troy doth this day lie : 

On his Fair worth, and ſingle chivalry. [ Exeurt, 


SQ b N E VIII. 
Changes to the Grecian Camp. 3 


Enter Ajax armed, Agamemnon, Achilles, Pattoclus, 
Menelaus, Ulyfles,. Neſtor, Cc. 


Aga. ERE art thou in appointment freſh and . 
Anticipating time with ſtarting couragg. 
Give with thy Trumpet a loud note to Ir, roy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax, that th' appalled air 
May pierce the head of the great Combatant, 
And hale him hither. 
Ajax. Thou Trumpet, there's my purſe; 
Now crack thy lungs, and ſplit thy brazen pipe: 
Blow, villain, till thy ſphered 5 bias cheek 
Out- ſwell the cholick of puft Aguilon: 
Come, ſtretch thy cheſt, _ ler thy On ſpout blood: 
Thou blow'ſt og Hector. 
Uly/. No trumpet anſwers, 
Achil. *Tis but early day. 


Ara, Is not yond' Diomede with Calchas daughter? 


Ulyſ: *Tis he, I ken the manner of his gait; 
He riſes on his toe; that ſpirit of his 
In aſpiration lifts him from the earth. 


Enter Diomedes, with Creſſida. 


Ara. Is this the lady Creſida? 

Dio. Ev*n ſhe. 

Aea. Moſt dearly welcome to the Greeks, ſweet lady. 
Neſt. Our General doth ſalute you with a kiſs. 


4 Zneas.] Theſe four lines are 1 — 57, cheek] W. 
not in the quarto, being proba- dut like the bias of a bowl. 
bly added at the reviſion. 
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- Uly/. Yet is the kindneſs but particular; 
Tore better, ſhe were kiſs'd in general. 

Neſt. And very courtly counſel. I'll begin. 
So much for Neſtor. 

Acbil. I'll take that winter from your lips, fair lady, 
Aebilles bids you welcome. | 

Men. I had good argument for kiſſing once. 

. Patr. But that's no argument for kiſſing now: 
For thus popp'd Paris in his hardiment, 

Stepping between Men. and Creſſ. 
And parted, thus, you and your argument. 

U O deadly gall, and theme of all our ſcorns, 
For which we loſe our heads to gild his horns ! 

Patr. The firſt was Menalaus kiſs—this mine— 
Patroclus k iſſes you. 

Men. O, this is trim. | 

Patr. Paris and I kiſs evermore for him. 

Men. Vil have my kiſs, Sir. Lady, by your leave,— 

Cre. In kiſſing do you render or receive? 

. Patr. Both take and give. 

Cre.“ I'll make my match to live. 

The kiſs you take is better than you give ; ; 
Therefore no kiſs. 

Men. I'll give you boot, I'Il give you three for one, 

Cre. You are an odd man, give ev'n, or give none. 

Men. An odd man, lady? every man is odd. 

Cre. No, Paris is not; for you know, tis true, 
That you are odd, and he is ev'n with you. 

Men. Lou flip me o' th' head. 

Cre. No, Fll be ſworn. | 
U. It were no match, your nail againſt his horn. 
May I, ſweet lady, beg a kiſs of neck | 

Cre. You may. 


Uh. I do deſire it. 


6 % make my match to live,) me prefit, 3 will not take 
Iwill make ſuch bargains as I a worie kiſs than I give. 
may live by, ſuch as may bring 


Cre, 
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Cre. * Why, beg then. 


Ulyſ. Why then, for Venus“ ake, give me a kiſs, 
When Helen is a maid again, and his — 
Cre. I am your debtor, claim it when tis due. 
Uh. Never's my day, and then a kiſs of you. 
Dio. Lady, a word—T'll bring you to your Father. 
[ Diomedes leads out Creſſida. 
Neſt. A woman 1 of quick ſenſe! 


Uly/. Fy, fy, upon her! 


There's language in her eyes, her cheek, her lip 
| Nay, her foot ſpeaks her wanton ſpirits look out 
At every joint, and ? motive of her body. 

Oh, theſe Encounterers! So glib of tongue, 
They give © a coaſting welcome ere it comes, 

And wide unclaſp the tables of their thoughts 

To every tickliſn reader; ſet them down 


For * fluttiſh Spoils of Opportunity, 
And Daughters of the Game. 


Enter Hector, Paris, Troilus, Eneas, Helenus, and 
Attendants, 


All The Trojans trumpet! 
Aga. Vonder comes the troop. 


7 Why, beg then.] For the ſake 
of rhime, we ſhould read, 

Why, beg two. 
If you think kiſſes worth begg- 
ing, beg more than one. 

s Ulyſ. Never's my day, and 
then a kiſs of you.] 1 once gave 
both theſe lines to Creſſida. 
She bids Uly/es beg a kifs ; he 
aſks that he may have it. 

When Helen is a maid avain,— 
She tells him that then he ſhall 
have it. 

When Helen is a maid. again,— 

Cre, I am your debtor, claim it 


when "tis due. 
Newer's my day, and then a kife 
for you. 
But I rather think that Uly/es 
means to ſlight her, 'and that the 
preſent reading is right. 
9 —motive of ber body :] Me- 
tive, for part that contributes to 


motian. 
I 


amorous addreſs; courtſhip. 


> —/{uttifo ſpoils of opfert u- 
nity, ] Corrupt wenches, of 


whoſe chaſtity every opportunity 
Ene. 


may make a prey. 


[Trumpet within. 
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Ane. Hail, all the State of Greece] what ſhall be 


done 


To him that Victory enn ? Or do you purpoſe, 
A Victor ſhall be known? will you, the Knights 
Shall to the edge of all extremity 

| Purſue each other, or ſhall be divided 

By any voice, or order of the field ? 


Hector bade aſk. 


Aga. Which way would Hector have it? 

ne. He cares not; he'll obey conditions. 

Aga. * *'Fis done like Hector, but ſecurely done, 
A little proudly, and great deal miiprizing 


The Knight oppos'd. 


Ene. If not Achiltes, Sir, 


Whar is your name ? 


Ach. l. If not Achilles, nothing. 

Ane. Therefore, Achilles; but whate'er, know this; 
la the extremity of great and little 

+ Valour and pride excel themſelves in HeZor ; 


3 *Tis done like Hector, but ſe- 
carely done, ] In the ſenſe of 

the Lain, Securus—ſecurns admꝛ- 
dum de bello, animi ſecuri homo. 
A negligent ſecurity ariſing from 
a contempt of the object oppoſed. 
WARBURTON. 

Agam. *T:is done like Hector, 
but ſecurely dene;] It ſeems 
abſurd to me, that Agam-mnon 
ſhould make a remark to the diſ- 
paragement of Hector for pride, 
and that Anta ſhould immedi- 
ately ſay, JF not Achilles, Sir 
-ohat is your name? To Achilles 
J have ventui'd to place it; and 
conſulting Mr, Dryden's altera- 
tion of this play, I was not alittle 
pleas'd to find, that I had but 
ſeconded the opinion of that 


The 


Great Man in this point, THEO. 
As the old copies agree, I have 
made no change, 
4 Valour and fride EXCELL. 
themſelves in Hector;] It 
is an high abſurdity to ſay, that 
any thing can excell in the extre- 
mity of little ; which little too, 
1s as blank as nothing. Without 
doubt Shakeſpear wrote. 
Valour and fridge PARCELL 
themſelues in Hector; 
i. e, divide themſelves in Hector 
in ſuch a manner, that the one is 
almoſt infinite; the other almoſt 
nothing. For the uſe of this word 
we may ſee Richard III. 
their auocs are PARCELLED, 
WarBu RTON, 


I would not petulantly c _ | 
that 
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The one almoſt as infinite as all, 


The other blank as nothing; weigh him well 

And that, which looks like pride, is courteſy. 

This Ajax is half made of Hecter's blood, 

In love whereof, half He#or ſtays at home; | 

Half heart, half hand, half He#or, come to ſeek 

This blended Knight, half Trojan and half Greek. 
Achil. A maiden-battle then? O, I perceive you. 


Re-enter Diomedes. 


Aga, Here is Sir Diomede. 


Go, gentle Knight, | 


Stand by our Ajax; as you and Lord Zneas 
Conſent upon the order of the fight, 
So be it; either to the uttermoſt, 
Or elſe a breath. The Combatants OE kin 
Half ſtints their ſtrife before their ſtrokes begin. 
Uly/. They are oppos'd already. . 
Aga. What Trojan is that ſame, that looks ſo heavy? ? 
Uly. The youngeſt ſon of Priam, a true knight; 
Not yet mature, yet matchleſs ; firm of word; 
Speaking in deeds, and deedleſs in his tongue; 
Not ſoon provok'd, nor, being provok'd, ſoon calm 'd; 
His heart and hand both open, and both free; 
For what he has, he gives; what thinks, he ſhews; 
Yet gives he not, till | judgment guide his bounty 
Nor dignifies 5 an impair thought with breath: 


that excellence may as well be Ji. 
tle as abſurdity be high, but to 
direct the reader's attention ta. 

ther to ſenſe than words. Shake- 
ſetare's thought is not exaQly 
deduced. Nicety of expreſſion 
is not his character. The mean- 
ing pn, Valour, ſays A neas, 
is in Hector greater, than valour 
in other men, and pride in Hector 
i: lee than pride in other men. * 0 


that Hector is FO od by the 2 
excellence of having pride leſi than 
other pride, and valaur more than © 
other valour, 

5 —an impair thought] A 


thought unſuitable to the dignity 


of his character. This word 1 
ſhould have changed to impure, 
were I not over- powered hy the 
unanimity of the editors, and 
concurrence of the old copies. 


Manly 
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Manly as Hector, but more dangerous, 

For Hector in his blaze. of wrath * ſubſcribes 

To tender objects; but he in heat of action 

Is more vindicative than jealous love. 

They call him Troilus, and on him erect 

A ſecond hope, as fairly built as Hefor. 

Thus ſays Æneas, one that knows the youth 
Ev'n to his inches; and with private ſoul, 

Did in great Lion“ chus tranſlate him to me. 
[Alarm. Hector and Ajax fight, 


\ 


ST & FE IK 


Aga. They are in action. 
Neſt. Now, Ajax, hold thine own. 
Troi. Hecter, thou ſleep'ſt, awake thee, | 
Aga. His blows are well diſpos'd.— There, Ajax. 
[Trumpets ceaſe, 
Dio. You mult no more. | 
ne, Princes, enough, ſo pleaſe you. 
Ajax. I am not warm yet, let us fight again. 
Dio. As Hector pleaſes, 
Hef. Why then, will I no more. 
Thou art, great Lord, my father's ſiſter's ſon ; 
A couſin- german to great Priam's ſecd: 
The obligation of our blood forbids 
A gory emulation 'twixt us twain, | 
Were thy commixtion Greek and Trojan ſo, 
That thou could ſay, this hand is Gyeciaz all, 
And this is Trojan; the finews of this leg 
All Greek, and this all Trey; my mother's blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this ſiniſter 
Bounds in my father's: by Jove multipotent, 


C —HeQor=—/ub/cribes | 7 thus tranſſate him to me. 
To tender objefts ; — ] That Thus explain his character. 
is; yields, gives way. | 


Thou 


_- 
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Thou ſhouldſt not bear from me a Greeki/h member 
| Wherein my ſword had not impreſſure made 

Of our rank feud : But the juſt Gods gainſay, 

That any drop thou borrow'ſt from thy mother, 

My ſacred aunt, ſhould by my mortal ſword 

Be drain'd! Let me embrace thee, Ajax: 

By him that thunders, thou haſt luſty arms; 

Hefor would have them fall upon him thus. 


Couſin, all honour to thee ! 


Ajax. I thank thee, Hector | 
Thou art too gentle, and too free a man. 
I came to kill thee, couſin, and bear hence 
A great addition earned in thy death. 

Het. Not Neoptolemus ſo mirable, 


On whoſe bright creſt, Fame, with her loud'ſt 


8 Not Neoptolemus 30 Mix- 
ABLE, 

(On whoſe bright creſt, Fame, 
with her loud ſt O yer, 

Cries, this is he; ) could promiſe 


to himſelf, & c.] That is to 
ſay, You, an old weteran warrior, ' 


threaten to kill me, when not the 
young ſon of Achilles (who is yet 
ro j dl his apprentiſage in war, 
under the Grecian generals, and on 
that account called NeonloneuS-) 
dare himſelf entertain ſuch a 
thought, But Shakeſpear meant 
another ſort of man, as is evi- 
dent from, | 

On who/e bright creſt, &c. 
Which characteriſes onewhogoes 
foremoſt and alone: and can 
therefore ſuit only one, which one 
was Achilles; as Shak:ſpear him- 
ſelf has drawn him, 

The great Achilles, whom obi- 
nion crowns © 

The finew and the forehand of 

our He . . 
3 


O yes, 
Cries, 


And again, 
hoſe glorious deeds but in theſe 
fields of late 
Made em'lous miſſions *mong/t 
the Gods themſelwes, 
And drove great Mars to fac- 
tion, 
And indeed the ſenſe and ſpirit 
of Hector's ſpeech requires that 
the moſt celebrated of his adver- 
ſaries ſhould be picked out to be 
defied ; and this was Achilles, 
with whom Hector had his final 
affair. We muſt conclude then 
that Shakeſpear wrote, 
Net Neoptolemus's SIRE IRA- 
SCIBLE 
On whoſe bright creſ. 
Traſcible is an old ſchool term, 
and is an epithet ſaiting his cha- 
rafter, and the circumſtances he 
was then in. 
Inpiger, iracundus, inexorabi- 
A ee 
But our editor Mr, Theobald, by 
his o:/cure diligence, had * 
ou 
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Cries, his is he; could promiſe to himſelf 
A thought of added honour torn from Hector 

ne. There is expectance here from both the ſides, 


Whar further you will do. 
Hef. ? We'll anſwer it. 
The iſſue is embracement. 


Ajax, farewel. 


Ajax. If I might in entreaties find ſucceſs, 
As ſeld I have the chance, I would deſire 
My famous couſin to our Grecian tents. | 
Dio. Tis Agamemnon's wiſh ; and great Achilles 
Doch long to ſee unarm'd the valiant Heer. 
Hef. Aneas, call my brother Troilus to me, 


out that 1/ynken de Werde, in the 
old chronicle of T he three deſtrur- 
tins of Troy, introduces one Ne- 
oftolemus into the ten years quar- 
rel, a perſon diſtin&t from the ſon 
of Achiilis, and therefore will 
have it, that Shake/pear here 
means no other than the Neopre- 
lemus of this worthy chronicler, 
He was told, to no purpoſe, that 
this fancy was abſurd. For firſt, 
Wynken's Neoptolemus is a com- 
mon-rate war ior, and ſo de- 
ſcribed as not to fit the character 
here given. Secondly, It is not 
to be imagined that the poet 
ſhould on this occaſion make Hec- 
tor refer to a character not in the 
play, and never ſo much as men- 
tioned on any other occaſion, 
Trirdly, Wy:ken's Neoptolemas is 
a warrior on the Trej an fide, and 
flaia by Achillis. But Hecter muſt 
needs mean by one auh could pro- 
*miſe a thought of added honour torn 
Frem him, a warrior- amongſt his 
enemies on the G-e-7ar fide, 
1 WarBUuRTON, 
Aſter all this contention it is 
diſtcu!lt to imagine that the cri- 


tick believes mirable to have been 
changed to iraſcible, I ſhould 
ſooner read, | 
Not Neoptolemus ' admir- 
able ; 
as I know not whether mirable 
can be found in any other place. 
The correction which theleatn- 
ed commentator gave to Hanmer, 
Not Neoptolemus' fire ſo mir- 
able, 
as it was modeſter than this, was 
preferable to it. But nothing 1s 
more remote from jultneſs of ſen- 
timent, than for Hector to cha- 
racteriſe Achilles as the father of 
Neoptolemus, a youth that had not 
yet appeared in arms, and whoſe 
name was therefore much leſs 
known than his father's, My 
opinion is, that by Neeptolemus 
the authour meant Achi/les him- 
ſelf, and remembring that the 
ſon was Pyrrhus Neoptelimus, con- 
ſidered Neoptolemus as the nomen 
gentilitium, and thought the father 
was likewiſe Achilles Neo tolimus. 
9 Well arſwer it.] That is, 
anſwer the expect ance. 


And 


CC 
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And ſignify this loving interview 

To the expectors of our Trojan part; 

Deſire them home. Give me thy hand, my Couſin, 
I will go eat with thee, and ſee your Knights. | 


Agamemnon and the reſt of the Greeks come forward. 


Ajax, Great Agamemnon comes to meet us here. 

Hef. The worthieſt of them tell me, name by name; 
But for Achilles, mine own ſearching eyes 
Shall find him by his large and portly RE... 

Aga. * Worthy of arms! as welcome, as to one 
That would be rid of ſuch an enemy; 


But that's no welcome: Underſtand more clear 


What's paſt and what's to come is ſtrew'd with huſks 

And formleſs ruin of Oblivion, 

But in this extant moment, faith and troth, 

Strain'd purely from all hollow bias-drawing, 

Bids thee with moſt divine integrity, 

From heart of very heart, great Heer, welcomes 
Het. I thank thee, moſt imperious Agamemnon. 
Aga. My well-fam'd Lord of Troy, no leſs to you. 

[To Troilus. 
Men. Let me confirm my ciidode brother's Greeting. 
You brace of warlike brothers, welcome hither. 
Het. Whom muſt we anſwer ? | 
Ene. The noble Menelaus, 
Hen. O- you, my Lord by Mars his S 
thanks. | 
Mock not that I affect th* untraded oath ; 
Your quondam wife ſwears ſtill by Venus” glove ; 


She's well, but bade me not commend her to you. 


Men. Name her not now, Sir, ſhe's a deadly theme. 


' Worthy of arms !—]} Folio. ſeem added on a reviſion. 

Worthy all arms! — * Mock not, &c.] The quarta 
Quarto, The quarto has only the has here a ſtrange corruption, 
two firſt and the laſt line of this Mock not thy affect, the untrad- 
ſalutation; the intermediate verſes ed earth. 


Vol. VII. 3 Hes, 
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Hef. O, pardon——T offend. 

Neſt. L have, thou gallant Trojan, ſeen thee oft, 
Labouring for deſtiny, make cruel way 
Through ranks of Greekiſh youth; and J have ſeen thee, 
As hot as Perſeus, ſpur thy Phrygian ſteed, 

3 And ſeen thee ſcorning forfcits and ſabduments. 
When thou haſt hung thy advanc'd ſword ? th? air, 
Not letting it decline on the declin'd : 

That I have ſaid unto my ſtanders-by, 

Lo, Fupiter is yonder, dealing life ! 

And I have ſeen thee pauſe, and take thy breath, 
When that a Ring of Greeks have hemm'd thee in, 
Like an Olympian wreſtling. This I've ſeen : 

But this thy countenance, ſtil] lock'd in ſteel, 

I never ſaw *till now. I knew thy Grandſire, 
And once fought with him; he was a ſoldier good; 
But by great Mars, the Captain of us all, 

Never like thee. Let an old man embrace thee, 
And, worthy warrior, welcome to our tents. ' 

Hue. *Tis the old Neſtor. 

Hef. Let me embrace thee, good old chronicle, 
That haſt ſo long walk'd hand in hand with time: 
Moſt reverend Nefter, I am glad to claſp thee. 

Neft. I would, my arms EDU match thee in con- 

tention, 
+ As they contend with thee in courteſy, 

Hef, I would, they could. 

Neſt. By this white beard, I'd fight with thee to- 

morrow. 
Well, welcome, welcome; I have ſeen the time 

U! a I wonder now how yonder city ſtands, 

When we have here the baſe and pillar by us. 

Hedi. I know your favour, Lord Ul\ſſes, well. 
Ah, Sir, there's many a Greek and Trojan dead, \ 
Since firſt I ſaw yourſelf and Diomede | 


3 And ſeen thee ſcorning for- —deſpiſing many u. 
feit;=] Folio. The quar- This line is nos in * quar- 

to bus, „ to; I; : 
n 
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in Zion, on your Greekiſh embaſſy. 

UU. Sit, I foretold you then what would enſue; 
My prophecy is but half his journey yet; 

For yonder walls, that pertly front your town, 
Yond rowers, whoſe wanton tops do buſs the clouds; 


_ Muſt kiſs their own feet. 


He#. I muſt not believe yu; 
There they ſtand yet; and, modeſtly I think, 
The fall of every Phrygian ſtone will coſt 
A drop of Grecian blood; the end crowns all; 
And that old common Arbitrator, Time, 
Will one day end it. 
/. So to him we leave it. 
Moſt gentle, and moſt valiant Hector, welcome; 


After the General, I beſeech you next 


To feaſt with me, and ſee me at my Tent. 

Achil. I ſhall foreſtal thee, Lord Ulyſſes thou! 
Now, Hefor, I have fed mine eyes on thee; 

I have with exact view perus'd thee, Heclor, 
And quoted joint by joint, 

Hef. Is this Achilles ? 

Achil. J am Achilles. 5 8 

Hef. Stand fair, I pr'ythee. Let me look on thee, 

Achil. Behold thy fill. 

Hef. Nay, I have done already. 

Achil. Thou art too brief, 1 il the ſecond time, 
As I would buy thee, view thee, limb by limb. 
Hesi. O, like a book of ſport thou'lt read me ofer : 
But there's more in me, than thouunderſtandſt. 

Why doſt thou fo oppreſs me with thine eye? 

Achil. Tell me, you heav'ns, in which Pert of his 


Shall I aeſtroy him: ? whether there, or there; | 

That I may give the local wound a name; 

And make diſtin& the very breach, whereout 

Hector's great ſpirit flew. Anſwer me, heav'ns! 
Het. It would diſcredit the bleſt Gods, proud man, 


To may ſuch a queſtion. Stand again. 
Ll 2 Think 
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Think'ſt thou to catch my life ſo pleafantly, 
As to prenominate, in nice conjecture, 
Where thou wilt hit me dead? 
Achil. 1 cell thee, yea. 
Heiz. Wert thou the Oracle to tell me ſo, 
Pd not believe thee. Henceforth guard thee well, 
For I'll not kill thee there, nor there, nor there; 
But, by the forge that ſtithied Mars his helm, 
Fil kill thee every where, yea, o'er and o'er. 
You wiſeſt Grecians, pardon me this brag, 
His inſolence draws folly from my lips; | 
But I ll endeavour deeds to match theſe words, 
Or may 1 never 
Ajax. Do not chafe thee, couſin; 
And you, Achilles, let theſe threats alone, 
*Till accident or purpoſe bring you to't. 
You may have ev'ry day enough of Hector, 
If you have ſtomach. The general State, I fear, 
Can ſcarce intreat you to be odd with him. 
Het. I pray you, let us ſee you in the fields: 
We have had pelting wars ſince you refus'd 
The Grecians cauſe. 
Achil. Doſt thou intreat me, Heetor ? 
To-morrow do I meet thee, fell as death ; 
To-night, all friends, 
Heli. Thy hand upon that match. 
Aga. Firſt, all you Peers of Greece, go to my Tent, 
There in the full convive we; afterwards, - 
As Hector's leiſure and your bounties ſhall 
Concur together, ſeverally intreat him. 
Beat loud the tabourins ; ; let the trumpets blow; 
That this great ſoldier may his welcome know. 


[Exeunt. 


Beat loud the tabourins—] The reading which I have given 
For this the quarto and the latter from the folio ſeems choſen at the 
- editions have, reviſion, to avoid the repetitic: 

To tofte your bountic,— of the word bounties. 


SCENE 


S GR ME Ke, 2 
Manent Troilus and Ulyſles. 


25 roi. . My Lord Ulyſſes, tell me, 1 beſeech you, 
In what place of the field doth Calchas keep ? 
/ At Menelaus' Tent, moſt princely Troilus 3 3 
There Diomede doth feaſt with him to- night; 
Who neither looks on heav'n, nor on the earth, 
But gives all gaze and bent of am 'rous view 
On the fair Creſſid. 
Troj. Shall I, ſweet Lord, be * to thee fo 
much, 
After you part from — Tent, 
To bring me thither? 
Uly/. You ſhall command me, Sir. 
As gently tell me, of what honour was 
This Creffida in Trey ; had ſhe no lover there, 
That wails her abſence ? 
Troi. O Sir, to ſuch as boaſting ſhew their ſcars, 
A mock is due. Will you walk on, my Lord? 
She was belov'd, ſhe lov'd; ſhe is, and doth ; 
But, ſtill, ſweet loye 1 is food for fortune's tooth. 
I Enueun 
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Sr TL 


Before Achilles' $ Tent, in the Grecian Camp, 


Enter Achilles and Patroclus. 


ACHILLES., 


1 LL heat his blood with Greetiſb wine to-night, 
Which with my ſcimitar PII cool to- morrow. 
Patroclus, let us feaſt him to the height. 

Patr. Here comes Tbberſites. 


Enter Therſites. 


Achil. How now, thou core of envy ? 
© Thou cruſty batch 'of Nature, what's the news ? | 
Ther. Why, thou picture of what thou ſeem'ſt, and 
idol of idiot-worſhippers, hete's a letter for thee, 


Achil. From whence, fr 


agment ? 


Ther. Why, thou full diſh of fool, from Troy, 
Pat. Who keeps the tent now ? 

Ther. 7 The ſurgeon's box, or the patient's wound. 
Patr. Well ſaid, adverſity ; and what needs theſe 


tricks ? 


Ther. Pr'ythee, be ſilent, boy, I profit not by thy 
talk. Thou art thought to be Acbilles's male-varlet. 
Patr. * Male-varlet, you rogue? what's that? 


6 Thou ervuſty batch of Na- 
ture, —] Batch is changed 
by Theobald to botch, and the 


change is juſhfied by a pompous 
note, which — that be did 


not know the word batch, What 

is more ſtrange, Hanmer has fol- 
towed him. Batch is any thing 
baked, 


7 The ſurgeon's box, ] In this 
anſwer Therſites only quibbleg 
upon the word tent. Hanmer, 
$ Male-warlet, | Hanmer reads 
male-harlet, plauſibly enough, ex- 
cept that it ſeems too plain to re- 


quire the explanation which Pa- 
troclus demands, 


Ther, 
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Ther. Why, his maſculine whore. Now the rotten 
diſeaſes of the ſouth, guts-griping, ruptures, catarrhs, | 
loads o' gravel i'th? back, letharges,ꝰ cold palſies, raw 
eyes, dirt - rotten livers, wheezing lungs, bladders full 
of impoſthume, ſciatica's, lime-kilns iꝰ th* palme, incur- 
able bone-ach, and the rivell'd fee-ſimple of the tetter, 


take and rake again ſuch prepoſterous diſcoveries. 
Patr. Why, thou damnable box of enyy, thou, 
what meaneſt thou to curſe thus? 


Ther. Do I curſe thee ? 


Pair. Why, no, you ruinous butt, you whoreſon 


indiſtinguiſhable cur, 
Ther. No? why 


art thou then exaſperate, * thou 


idle immaterial ſkein of ſley*d ſilk, thou green ſarcenet 
flat for a ſore eye, thou taſle] of a prodigal's purſe, 


thou. 


Ah, how the poor world is peſter'd with ſuch 


water flies, diminutives of Nature. 


Patr. Out, gall! 
Ther, * Finch egg | 


Achil. My ſweet Patroclus, I am thwarted quite 
From my great purpoſe in to- morrow's battle. 


9 cold pole, ] This catalogue 


of loathſome maladies ends in the 


folio at cold palſſei. This paſſage, | 


as it ſtands, is in the quarto; the 
retrenchment was in my opinion 
Judicious, 
It may be remarked, though 
it proves nothing, that, of the 
few alterations made by Milton 
in the ſecond edition of his won- 
derful poem, one was, an en 
largement of the enumeration of 
diſeaſes. 
' 1 you rainour, &c.] Patroclus 
reproaches Ther ſites with defor- 
mity, with having one Nen 
frowded | into another. 
2 thou idle immaterial ſtein of 
fley'd filk,] All the terms uſed 
by 7 berfines of Patroclus, are em- 


114 


blematically expreſſive of flexibi- 
lity, compliance, and mean offi- 
ciouineſs, 

3 Out, gall!] Hanmer reads 
Nut-gall, which anſwers well 
enough to finch-egg; it has alrea- 
dy appeared, that our Authour 


thought the 28 the bitter 


gall. He is called aut, from the 
conglobation of his form; but 
both the copies read, Out, gall! 

4 Finch-egg!] Of this re- 
proach I do not know the exact 
meaning. 1 ſuppoſe he means to 
call him 4055 ing bird, as imply- 
ing an uſeleſs favourite, and yet 
more, ſomething more worth- 
leſs, a ſinging bird in the egg, or 
generally, a ſlight thing eaſily 
cruſhed, | 


Here 


* 
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Here is a letter from Queen Hecuba, 

A token from her daughter, my fair love, 
Both taxing me, and gaging me to keep 

An oath that Il have ſworn. I will not break it; 

Fall Greeks, fail fame, honour, or go, or ſtay, 

My major vow lies here; this Pl! obey. 

Come, come, Ther/ites, help to trim my tent, 
This night in banquetting muſt all be ſpent. 
Away, Patroclus. 7 a [ Exeunt, 

Ther. With too much blood, and too little brain, 
theſe two may run mad; but if with too much brain, 
and too little blood, they do, I'll be a curer of mad- 
men. Here's Agamemnon, an honeſt fellow enough, 
and one that Joves quails, but he hath not ſo much 
brain as ear- wax; © and the goodly transformation of 


- 


Jupiter there, his brother, the bull, the primitive ſta- 


5 A token from her daughter, 
&c.] This is a circumſtance 
taken from che ſtory book of the 
three deſtructions of Trey. 
N OxroRD EDITOR. 
6 And the good transformation 
f Jupiter there, his brother, the 
ull, the pr imutive ſtatue, and OB- 
LI dE memorial of cuclel s;] He 
calls Meneluns the tr an formation 
of Jupiter, that is, as himſelf ex- 
plains it, the Cl, on account of 
is h:rns, which he had as a 
cuckold. This cuckold he calls 
the prii id, flatue of cuckolds ; 
1. e. his ſtory had made him fo 
famous. that he ftood as the great 
archetype of this character. But 
how was he an oe memcrial 


of cuck las? can any thing be a 


more dire# memorial of cuck 
olds, than a cuckold? and fo the 


toregoing character of his being 
the primiti ve ſtatue of them plain · 


tue, 


ly implies, To reconcile theſe 
two contradictory epithets there. 
fore we ſhould read, 
,, OBELISQUE memorial 
of cuckolas. | 
He is repreſented as ane who 
would remain an eternal monu- 
ment of his wife's infidelity. And 
how could this be better done 
than by calling him an ohe Hue 
memorial? of all human edifices 
the moſt durable. And the ſen- 
tence riſes «gradually, and pro- 
perly from a fatue to an obe- 
Hue. To this the editor Mr, 
Theobald replies, that the bull is 
called the primitive flatue: by 
which he only giveth us to un- 
derſtand, that he knoweth not 
the difference between the En- 
gliſb articles a and the, But by 
the bu/l is meant Menclaus; which 
title T-erfites gives him again af- 
terwards The cuckold and the 
| 7 cuckold» 
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tue, and obeliſque memorial of cuckolds; a thrifty 
ſhooing-horn in a chain, hanging at his brother's leg; 
to what form, but that he is, ſhould wit larded with 
malice, and malice “ forced with wit, turn him? To 
an aſs were nothing, he is both aſs and ox. To an 
ox were nothing, he is both ox and aſs. To be a dog, 
a mule, a cat, a fitchew, a toad, a lizzard, an owl, a 
puttock, or a herring without a roe, I would not care; 
but to be a Menelaus— I would conſpire againſt Deſ- 
tiny. Aſk me not what I would be, if I were not 
Therſites ; for I care not, to be the louſe of a lazar, 
ſo I were not Menelaus. | 

Hey-day, * ſpirits and fires ! 


S C EN E U. 


Enter Hector, Troilus, Ajax, Agamemnon, Ulyſſes, 
Neſtor, and Diomedes, with lights. 


Aga. We go wrong, we go wrong. | 
Ajax, No, yonder tis; there, where we ſee the 
light. | 
Hef. I trouble you, 
Ajax. No, not a whit, 


Enter Achilles, 


U. Here comes himſelf to guide you. 

Acbil. Welcome, brave Hector. Welcome, Princes 
all. : 3 
Aga. So, now fair Prince of Troy, I bid goodnight. 
Ajax commands the Guard to tend on you, 


euckold-maker are at it——THE with wit. A term of cookery. 


BULL has the game———Put the 
Oxford Editor makes quicker 
work with the term ob ige, and 
alters it to antique, and ſo all the 
difficulty's evaded, Wars, 

7 forced with auit, ] Stuffed 


In this ſpeech I do not well 
underſtand what is meant by lov- 
ing quails, 

a ib its and fires ] This 
Therſites ſpeaks upon the firſt 
ſight of the diſtant lights. 


Hef. 


3 
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Hef. Thanks, and good night, to the Greet, Ge- 
neral. | ; 
Men. Good night, my Lord. 
Hef. Good night, ſweet Lord Menelaus. 
Ther. Sweet drought. Sweet, quoth a, Sweet fink. 
Sweet ſewer. | | 8 8 
Achil. Good night, and welcome, both at once, to 
- thoſe . e 
That go or tarry. 
Aga. Good night. | | b 
Achil. Old Neſtor tarries, and you too, Diomedes, 
Keep Hector company an hour or two. 
Dio. I cannot, Lord, I have important buſineſs, 
The tide whereof is now. Good night, great Hector. 
Hef. Give me your hand. 
D/. Follow his torch, he goes to Calchas tent. 
I'll keep you company. 1.00 Troilus. 
Troi. Sweet Sir, you honour me, 
Hef. And ſo, good night. | 
Achil. Come, come, enter my tent. [ Exeunt. 
Ther. That ſame Diomede's a falſe-hearted rogue, a 
moſt-unjuſt knave, I will no more truſt him when 
he leers, than I will a ſerpent when he hiſſes. He 
will ſpend his mouth and promiſe, like Brabler the 
hound ; but when he performs, aſtronomers foretel 
it; it is prodigious, there will come ſome change: 
the Sun borrows of the Moon, when Diomede keeps 
his word. I will rather leave to ſee Hector, than not 
dog him; they ſay, he keeps a Trejan drab, and uſes 
the traitor Calchas his tent. I'll after Nothing but 
© letchery; all incontinent varletss , _, [Exeunt, 


SCENE 
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$:-C. RN. II. 
Changes 10 Calchas's T ent. 


Enter Diomedes. 
Dio. HA are you up here ? ho? ſpeak, 
Cal. Who calls? 


Dio. Diomed. ——Calches I thick. Where is your 
daughter ? 


Cal. She comes to you, 


Enter Troilus and Ulyſles, [undiſcovered by Diomede,] 
after them Therſites, [unſeen by Troilus and Ulyſſes, ] | 


Uly/. Stand where the torch may not diſcover us, 


Enter Creſſida. 


Troi. Creſſid come forth to him? 
Dio. How now, my charge ? 


Cre. Now, my ſweet guardian: ? Hark, a word with 


you. * 
Troi. Vea, ſo familiar? 


U. She will ſing any man at firſt ſight. - , 


Ther. And any man may ſing her, if he can take 
her cliff. She's noted. : 


85 Will you remember? 
re. Remember? yes. 
Dio. Nay, but do then; and let your mind be 
coupled with your words. 
Troi. What ſhould ſhe remember? 
I/ Liſt. 
| Cre. Sweet honey Greek, tempt me no more to folly. 
Ther. Roguery—— 
Dio. Nay, then, 
Cre. I'll tell you what, 


9 ber cliff.) That is, her key, Clef, French. 
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Dio. Pho! pho! Come. Tell a pin. You are for- 
ſworn i 
Cre. In faith, I can't. What would you have me do ? 
Ther. A jugling trick, to be ſecretly open. 
Dio. What did you ſwear you would beſtow on me? 
Cre. I pry'thee, do not hold me to mine oath ; 
Bid me do any thing but that, ſweet Greek. 
Dio. Good night. 
Troi. Hold, patience. 
L. How now, Trojan ? 
Cre. Diomede. | 
Dio. No, no, good night. PII be your fool no 
more. 

Troi. Thy better muſt. 

Cre. Hark, one word in your ear. 

Troi. O plague, and madnels ! 

Uly/. You are moy'd, Prince. Let us depart, I 

pray you, 

Leſt your diſpleaſure ſhould enlarge itſelf 
To wrathful terms, This place is dangerous; 
The time right deadly, I beſeech you, 80. 

Troi. Behold, I pray you | 

U. Good my Lord, go off. 
| 2 You flew to great diſtraction. Come, my Lord. 
Tr. I pry*thee, ſtay. 
Uly/. You have not patience. Come. 
Troi. I pray you, ſtay. By 2 and by hell's tor- 

ments, 

I will not ſpeak a word. 
Dio. And ſo, good night. 
Cre, Nay, but you part in anger? 
Troi. Doth that grieve thee ? O wither'd truth! 
Ub. Why, how now, Lord? 


" You flew to great diftrac- The quarto, 
tion,—] So the moderns, . Dau flow to great deftru8ion. — 
The folio has, | I read, 


You flow o great diſtruction— You ſhow too great trade,. 
No | Trot. 
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Troi. By Jove, I will be patient. 
Cre. Guardian. Why, Greek. 
Dio. Pho; pho, adieu! You palter. 
Cre. In faith, I do not. Come hither once e 


Uly/. You ſhake, my Lord, at NT Will you 
0? 


You will break out. 
Troi. She ſtrokes his "I | 
Uly/. Come, come. | = 
Trei. Nay, ſtay. By Jove, J will not ſpeak a word. 

There is between my wil and all offences 

A guard of patience. Stay a little while. 

Ther. How the devil luxury with his fat rump and 
potatoe finger tickles theſe together! Fry, letchery, 
fry ! 

Dio. But will you then ? 

Cre, In faith, I will, lo; never truſt me elſe. 

Dio. Give me ſome token for the ſurety of it. 

Cre. I'll fetch you one. Ex. 

Uly/. You have ſworn patience, 

Troi. Fear me no-, ſweet Lord, 

I will not be myſelf, nor have cognition 

or what I feel. I am all patience, 


SC EN N NN. 
Re. enter Creſſida. 


Ther. Now the pledge; now, now, now. 

Cre. Here, Diomede, keep this ſleeve. 

Troi, O beauty ! where's thy faith ? 

U My Lord, 

Troi. I will be patient. Outwardly, I will. 

Cre. You look upon that ſleeve. Behold it well.— 
He lov'd me.—O falſe wench!—Giy't me again. 

Dio. Whoſe was't ? 


Cre. It is no matter, now I bay t again. 


I will 


* 
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I will not meet with you to-morrow night. 

I pry'thee, Diomede, viſit me no more. 
Tuber. Now ſhe ſharpens, Well 128 wherſtone. 
Dio. 1 ſhall have it. 

Cre. What, this ? 
Dio. Ay, that. 
Cre. O, all ye gods -O pretty, pretty pledge; 
Thy maſter now lies thinking. in 15 be r we 
Of = and me, and ſighs, and takes my glove, 
And gives memorial dainty kiſſes to it: 
* As I kiſs thee,- [DiomeJe ſnatches the lee ve. 
Nay, do not N it from me: 
He, that takes that, muſt take my heart withal. 
Dio. 1 had your heart before, this follows it. 
Toi. I did ſwear patience. 
Cre. You ſhall not have it, Diomede; faith, you 
| ſhall not, 
Til give you ſomething elle; 
Dio. I will have this. Whoſe was 11 
Cre. Tis no matter. 
Dio. Come, tell me whoſe it was? 
Cre. Twas one that lov'd me better than you will. 
But, now you have it, take it. 
Dio. Whoſe was it? 
Cre. By all Diana's walting- women n yonder, 
And by herſelf, I will not tell you whoſe. 
Dio. To-morrow will I wear it on my helm, 
And grieve his ſpirit, that dares not challenge it. 
Troi. Wert thou the Devil, and wor'ſt it on thy horn, 
It ſhould be challeng d. 


In old editions. ſleeve, and was kifling it raptu- 
Abs I hiſt thee. rouſly : and Diomede ſnatches it 
Yo. Nay, do nat fuatch it from back from her. 

THEOBALD. 


Cu.” Hi that takes that, muſt  * By el Diana's awaiting wv0- 


take my heart withal. men yonder,] i. e. the ſtars 
Dr. Thizlby thinks this ſhould be which ſhe points to. | 
all * d to Cre/ida. She had the WakBUKTOx. 
7 Cre; 
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Cre. Well, well, *tis done, *tis-paſt; and yet it is not. 
Iwill not keep my word. 


Dio. Why then, farewel. 
Thou never ſhalt mock Diomede again. 


Cre. You ſhall not go. One cannot ſpeak a word. 
But it ſtraight ſtarts you. 


Dio. I do not like this fooling. ä 
Ther. Nor I, by Pluto. But that that likes not you, 
pleaſes me beſt, 
Dio. What, ſhall I come ? The hour? 
Cre. Ay, come:—O Jo - Do. Come.— 
I ſhall be plagu'd. _ 
Dio. Farewel *till then. Exit. 
Cre. Good night. I pry' thee, come. 
Troilus, fare wel; one eye yet looks on thee, 
But with my beart the other eye doth ſee, —— 
Ah, poor our ſex! this fault in us I find, 
The error of our eye directs our mind. 
W hat error leads, muſt err; O then conclude, 
Minds ſway'd by eyes are full of turpitude. Exit. 


S % E N E v. 
Ther. A proof of Arength ſhe could not-publiſh 


more; 

Unleſs ſhe ſay, my NY is now turn'd whore. 
TD, AlPs done, my Lord. 

Troi, It is. 
L. Why ſtay we then? 

'Troi. To make a recordation to my ſoul, 
Of every ſyllable that here was ſpoke. 
But if I tell how theſe two did co- act, 
n not lye in publiſhing a truth? 


4 But with my heart, c.] I A proof of firength fe ok 
think it ſhould be read thus, not publiſh 3 She could 

But my heart with te other not publiſh a . proof. 

eo aoth fees 


Sith 
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Sith yet there is a credence in my heart, 8 
An eſperance ſo obſtinately ſtrong, 
That doth invert th? atteſt of eyes and ears; 
As if thoſe organs had deceptious functions, 
Created only to calumniate. 
Was Creſſid here? | 
UH. 7 1 cannot conjure, Trojan. 
Troi. She was not, lure. 
Uly/. Moſt ſure, ſhe was. 2 ä > 
Troi, Why my negation hath no taſte of madneſs. 
Uly. Nor mine, my Lord. Creſſid was here but now. 
Troi, Let it not be believ'd, for woman-hood ! 
Think, we had mothers; do not give advantage 
To ſtubborn criticks, apt, without a theme 
For depravation, to ſquare the general ſex 
By Creſſid's rule. Rather think this not Creſſid. « 
Uly/. What hath ſhe done, Prince, that can foil our 
mothers ? | 
Troi. Nothing at all, unleſs that this was ſhe, 
Ther. Will he ſwagger himſelf out of his own eyes ? 
Troi. This ſhe? no, this is Diomedes's Creſſida. 
If beauty have a ſoul, this is not ſhe: 
If fouls guide vows, if vows be ſanctimony, 
If ſanctimony be the God's delight, 
If there be rule in unity itſelf, 
This is not ſne. O madneſs of diſcourſe! 
=> That 


© That doth invert that teſt of againſt themſelves. Tnxos al». 
eyes and ears.) What teſt? This is the reading of thequar- 
Troilus had been particularizing to. 
none in his foregoing words, to 7 7 cannot corjure Trojan, ] 
2 or require the re/ative That is, I cannot raiſe ſpirits in 
ere, I rather think, the words the form of Cre/ida, 85 
are to be thus ſplit; $ If there be rule in unity it- 
Tat doth invert th' atteſt of es] I do not well under- 
eyes and ears, ſtand what is meant by ru in 


i. e. That turns the very teſti- unity. By rule our authour, in 
mony of ſeeing and hearing this place as in others, intends 
| | : virtuous 
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That cauſe ſet'ſt up with and againſt thyſelf ! -- 15 
Bi- fold authority ! 3 where reaſon can revolt 
Without perdition, and loſs aſſume all reaſon 


Without revolt. 


This is, and is not, Creſſid. 


Within my ſoul there doth commence a fight 
Of this ſtrange nature, that a thing inſeparate 
Divides far wider than the ſky and earth ; _ 
And yet the ſpacious breadth of this diviſion 
Admits no orifice for a point, as ſubtle 

As ſlight Arachne's broken woof to enter. 
Inſtance, O inſtance, ſtrong as Pluto's gates 
Creſſid is mine, tied with the bonds of heav'ns; 
Inſtance, O inſtance, ſtrong as heav'n itſelf 
The bonds of heav'n are ſlip'd, diſſolv'd and loos' d: 
And with another“ knot five- finger: tied, 


The fractions of her faith, 


eirtuous reſiraint, regularity of 
manners, command of paſſions and 
appetites, In'Mackbeth, 

He cannot buckle his diſtemper a 

cauſe, 455 | 

Within the belt of rule. 

But I know not how to apply the 
word in this ſenſe to unity, I 
read, 

If there be rule in purity it/clf, 

Or, | 

If there be rule in verity it/elf. 

Such alterations would not offend 
the reader, who ſaw the ſtate of 
the old editions, ja» which, for 
ingance, a few lines lower, the 
Almighty Sun is called the AI. 
mighty Fenn. 

Vet the words may at laſt 
mean, F there be certainty in 
unity, / it be a rule that one is 
one. 

2 3 authority . — 
This is the reading of the quarto. 
The folio gives us, | 


Por. VII. 


M m 


orts of her love, 


By foul authority — 


There is madre/s in that difqui- 


ſition in which a man reaſons at 
once for and again himſelf upon 
authority which he knows ot 10 
be valid. The quarto is right. 
obere reaſon can revolt 
Without perdition, and loſs af- 
fume all reajon 
Without revolt. ] Ami- 
ſerable expreſſion of a quaint 
thoaght, That to be unreaſonabie 
in love is reaſanas.e; and to be 
reaſorable, unreaſonable, Perdie 
tion and l/s are both uſed in the 
very ſame ſenſe, and that an odd 
one, to ſignify k.zr-aſorableneſs. 
| WARBURTON, 
The words /o/s and perditicn 
are uſed in their common ſenſe, 
but they mean the 4% or perdi- 
tion of reaſon. | | 
4 —khnot five-finger-tied,] A 
knot tied by giving her hand to 
Diomede, - 
The 
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The fragments, ſeraps, the bits, and greaſy reliques. 
Of her 5 o'er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomede. 
U. * May worthy Troilus be half atrach'd 
With that which here his paſſion doth expreſs ? 
Troi. Ay, Greek, and that ſhall be divulged well 

In characters, as red as Mars his heart 
Inflam'd with Venus. Neer did young man fancy | 
With ſo eternal, and fo fix'd a foul: 

Hark, Greek, as much as I do Creſid love, 
So much by weight hate 1 her Diomede. 
That fleeve is mine, that hell bear in his helm; 3 
Were it a caſk compo&d by Vulcan's fkill, 
My ſword ſhould bite it; not the dreadful ſpout, 
Which ſhip-men do the hurricano call, 
Conſtring'd in maſs by the 9 75 Sun, 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Neprune's ear 


In his deſcent, than ſhall my prompted ſword 
Falling on Diomede. 


Ther. He'll tickle it for his concupy. 

Troi. O Creſſid! O falſe Crefiid! falſe, falſe, falſe! 
Let all untruths Rand by thy ſtained name, 
And they'll ſeem glorious. 85 

Ulyſ. O, contain yourſelf; 
Your paſſion draws ears hither, 


Enter ZEneas. 


Ene. I have been ſeeking you this hour, my Lord, 
Hedior, by this, is arming him in Troy, 


Ajax, your guard, ſtays to conduct you home. 


Trei. Have with you, Prince. My courteous Lord, 
adieu. 


Farewel, revolted Fair. And, Diomede, 


s Ofer eaten faith, _} Vows 
which ſhe has already ſwallowed 
once over, We ſtill ſay of a faith- 


' kfs man, that be has eaten tas 
Wards, NE 


6 May wortly Troilus—] Can 
T roilus really feel on this occaſion 
half of — he utters? A queſ- 
tion ſuitable to che calm Uly/es. 


Stand 
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Stand faſt, and wear a caſtle on thy head! 
L. I'll bring you to the gates. 
Troi. Accept iſtracted thanks. 
[I Erxeunt Troilus, Eneas, and Ulyſſes. 
Der. Would, I could meet that rogue Diomede, I 
would croak like a raven; 1 would bode, 1 would bode. 
Patraclus will give me any thing for the intelligence of 
this whore; the parrot will do no more for an almond, - 
than he for a commodious drab. Letchery, letchery, - 
{till wars and letchery, nothing elſe holds f:hion, 4#.Y 
burning devil take them! Exit. 


T CEE 2 
| Changes t0 the Palace of Troy. : 
Enter Hector and Andromache, 


And. HEN was my Lord ſo much ungently 
ſtemper' d 
To ſtep his ears againſt admoniſhment ? 
Unarm, unarm, and do not fight to day. 
Hef, You train me to offend you. Get you gone. 
By all the everlaſting Gods, I'll go. 
And. My dreams will, ſure, prove ominous to-day. 
Hef. No more, I fay. = 


Enter Caſſandra. . 


Caf. Where is my brother Heer ? 
Aud. Here, ſiſter; arm'd, and bloody in intent. 
Conſort with me in loud and dear petition z 
Purſue we him on knees; for I have dreamt 
Of bloody turbulence and this whole night 
Hath nothing been but ſhapes and forms of laughter, 
Caf. O, tis true, | | 
Hef, Ho! bid my trumpet ſound, | 
| M m 2 Caſe 
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Caf. No notes of ſally for the heav'ns, ſweet bro- 


ther. 
Het. Be gone, I ſay: 
ſwear. 


the Gods have heard me 


ca The Gods are deaf to hot and peeviſh vows; 
They are polluted offerings, more abhorr' d 
Than ſpotted livers in the ſacrifice. | 

And. O] be perſuaded, do not count it holy 
To hurt by being juſt; it were as lawful 
For us to count we give what's gain'd by thefts, 
And rob in the behalf of charity. 
Caf. It is the purpoſe that makes ſtrong the vow; 
But vows to every purpoſe muſt not hold, 


Unarm, ſweet He&:rr. 


Hei. Hold you ſtill, 1 ſay. 
Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate; 
Life every man holds dear, but the ? dear man 
Holds honour far more precious. dear chan life. 


Enter Troilus. 


How now, young man; mean ſt thou to fight to- 


day? 


And. Caſſandra, call my father to perſuade. 


Exit Caſſandra, 


Het. No, faith, young Troilus ; doff hy harneſs, 


youth ; 


7 For u; to count] This is 


ſo oddly confuſed in the folio, 


that I tranſcribe it as a {pecimen 


of-incorrectneſs, 
Do mot count it boy, 
To hurt by being Juft; 1 were 
as lawful | 
For we would count give 408 
to as violent thefts, 


And rob in the behalf of charity. 


8 It is the purpoſe ] The 
mad * 1 _ wan 


bk. 8 


all the cocleeſs and judgment of 
a ſkilful caſuiſt. The efſence of a 
lawful wow, 1s a lawful Purpoſe, 
and the wow of which the end is 
wrong muſt not be regarded as co- 


gent. 


9 dear 4 Valuable man. 
The modern editions read,. 
brave man. 


The repetition of the word 3 is in 
our n e 5 1 RN 


* 
* 5 * * 


I am 
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I am to-day i” th* vein of chivalry, 
Let grow thy ſinews till their knots be ſtrong, 
And tempt not yet the bruſhes of the war. 


Unarm thee; 


go; and doubt thou not, brave boy, 


I'll ſtand, to-day, for thee, and me, and Troy. 
Troi. Brother, you have a vice of mercy in you; 
Which better fits a lion, than a man. 


Held. What vice is that? good Troilus, chide me 


for it. 


Troi. * When many times the captive Grecian 
Ev'n in the fan and wind of your fair ſword, 


all, 


You bid them riſe, and live. 


Hef. O, tis fair play. 


Troi. Fool's play, by Heaven, Hector. 
Hef. How now? how now? 


Tr0i. For love of all the Gods, 
Let's leave the hermit Pity with our mothers, 
And when we have our armour buckled on, 
The venom'd vengeance ride upon our ſwords, 


Spur them to rueful work, 


Het. Fy, ſavage, fy 


rein them from ruth. 


Troi. Hector, thus tis in wars. 


Hef. Troilus, I would not have you fight to-day, 
Troi. Who ſhould with-hold me? 


No fate, obedience, nor the hand of Mars 
Beckoning with fiery truncheon my retire z 


* Which better fora 
The traditions and ftories of the 
darker ages abounded with ex- 
amples of the lion's generoſity. 
Upon the ſuppoſition that theſe 
acts of clemency were true, Troi- 
lus reaſons not improperly, that 
to ſpare againſt reaſon, by mere 
inſtin& of pity, became rather a 
generous beaſt than a wiſe man. 

* When many times the Ca p- 

Tivz Grecians all,] This 
reading ſuppoſes Hector inſultiog 


M m 3 


lion, — ] 


| ſpeaking 


over his captives, which is not 
Troilus's meaning : who is here 
of H. ctor's actions in 
the field, Without doubt Shake/- 
pe are wrote, 
When many times the caitiff 
Grecians fall, 
i. e. daſtardly Grecians; a cha- 
racter natural for the ſpeaker to 
give them, and juſtified by his 
account of them, WARBURTON. 
I ſee no hint of inſult in the 
preſent reading, 
Not 
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Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, 

Their eyes o'er-galled * with recourſe of tears; 
Nor you, my brother, with your true {word drawn 
Oppos'd to hinder me, ſhould ſtop my way, 
But by my ruin. 


* 


S c EN E vn. 
Enter Priam and Caſſandra. 


Caf. Lay hold upon him, Priam, hold him faſt, 
He is thy crutch z now if thou loſe thy ſtay, | 
Thou on him leaning, and all Troy on thee, 
Fall all together. 
Priam. Come, Hefor, come, go. back; 
Thy wife hath dreamt ; thy mother hath had viſſces; 
Caſſandra doth foreſee ; and I myſelf 
Am, like a prophet, ſuddenly enrapt 
To tell thee, that this day is ominous, 
Therefore come back. 
Het. Æneas is a-held, 
And I do ſtand engag'd to many Greeks, 
Ev*n in the faith of valour, to appear 
This morning to them. 
Priam. But thou ſhalt not go. 
Hefz. I maſt not break my faith. 
You know me dutiful, therefore, dear Sir, 
Let me not ſhame reſpect; but give me leave 
To take that courſe by your conſent and voice, 
Which you do here forbid me, Royal Priam. 
Caſ. O, Priam, yield not to him, 
And. Do not, dear father. 
Hes. . 1 am offended with _ 


3 as recourſe of tears 3] is e. tears that continue to courſe 
one another down the face. | WARBURTON. 


Upon 
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Upon the love you | bear me, get you ind n 
| Exit Andtümiehe 
Troi. This fooliſh, PTR TG ſuperſtitious girl 

Makes all theſe bodements. 2 "IE 
Caſ. O farewel, dear HeFor, | 

Look, how thou dy'ſt; look, how thy eyes turn 

pale! ' . 

Look; how thy wounds do bleed at many vents | 

Hark, how Troy roars; how Hecnba cries out; 

How poor Andromache ſhrills her dolour forth! 

. Behold, diſtraction, frenzy and amazement, 

Like witleſs anticks, one another meet, 

And all cry, Hector, Hedtor's dead! O HeZor ! 
Troi, Away | +—— Away! | 
Caf. Farewel. Yes. Soft. Hector, I take my leave; 

Thou do'ſt thyſelf and all our Trey deceive. [ Exit. 
Hef. You are amaz'd, my liege, at her exclaim. 

Go in and cheer the town; we'll forth and fight, 

Do deeds worth praiſe, and tell you them at night. 
Priam. Farewel. The Gods with ſafety ſland about 

thee. - [Alarm. 

Toi. They're at it; bark. Proud Diomede, be - 

lieve 

1 come to loſe my arm, or win my deve. 


S E N E vm. 
R Enter Pandarus. 


Pan. Do you hear, my Lord? do you hear? 

Troi. What now? 

Pan. Here's a letter come from yond poor girl. 

Troi, Let me read. 

Pan. A whoreſon ptiſick, a whoreſon raſcally ptiſick 

ſo troubles me; and the fooliſh fortune of this girl, 

and what one thing and what another, that I ſhall leave 

you one o theſe days; and I have a rheum in mine 
M m 4 eyes 


/ 


| Ther. 


"Ai 
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eyes too, and fuch an ach in my bones that unleſs a 
man were curſt, I cannot tell what to think on't. 


What ſays ſhe, there ? 


Troi. Words, words, mere n no ten from 


the heart. 


Th' effect doth operate another way. 


Go, wind to wind; there turn and change t 


[Tearing the letter. 
ogether. 


My love with words and errors {till ſhe feeds; 
But edifies another with her deeds. 
Pan. Why, but hear you 
Troi. Hence, broker lacquey ignominy and 


ſname 


Purſue thy life, and live ay with thy name! ¶ Exeunt. 


E 


Changes to the Field befeween Troy and the e 


[ Alarm.) Euter Therſites. 


OW they are clapper- clawing one another, | 
PII go look on. That diflembling abo- 


minable variet, Diomede, has got that ſame ſcurvy, 


doating, fooliſh young knave's ſleeve of Troy, there, 
in his helm: I would fain ſee them meet ; rhat, that 


 Pandarus 


4 Hence, brothel, Iacquey !—] 
In this, and the repetition of it, 
towards the cloſe of the play, 
Treilus is made abſurdly to call 


breaths! ſignifies nothing elſe that 
I know of ; but he meant to call 
him an attendant on a bawdy- 
houſe, a meſſenger of obſcene er- 
rands: a ſenſe which I have re- 


uiev'd only by clapping an H- 


baxway-houſe 3 tor 


"Y betwixt the two . 
THEOBALD. 
I have retained the note, but 
believe the emendation wholly 
unneceſſary. For brothel, the fo- 
lio reads brether, erroneouſly for 
breker, as it ſtands at the end of 
the play where the lines are re- 
peated. Of bother the follow- 
ing editors made brothel, 


ſame 
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fame young Trojan aſs, that loves the whore there, 
might ſend that Greekiſh whore-maſterly villain with the 
ſleeve, back to the diſſembling luxurious drab, on a 
ſleeveleſs errand. '5 O th other ſide, the policy of thoſe 
crafty ſwearing raſcals, that ſtale old mouſe-eaten dry 
cheeſe Neftor, and that ſame dog-fox n. is not 
prov*d worth a black - berry. They ſet me up in 
policy that mungril cur Ajax, againſt that dog of as 
bad a kind, Achilles; And now is the cur Max prouder 
than the cur Achilles, and will not arm to-day: where- 
upon the Grecians begin © to proclaim barbariſm, and 
policy grows into an ill opinion. 


i 


Enter Diomedes and Troilus. 

Soft here comes ſleeve, and t'other. 

Toi. Fly not; for ſhouldſt thou take the river 
Styx, 

I would ſwim after, 
Dio. Thou doſt miſcall Retire, 

I do not fly; but advantageous care 

Withdrew me from the odds of multitude, |, 

Have at thee! [They go off, fighting. 
Ther. Hold thy whore, Grecian. Now for thy 

whore, Trojan. Now the ſleeve, now the ſleeve! 


* - . 
5 O' tb other fide, the policy of ſtir'd Achilles's emulation. In 


theje crafty ſwearing raſcals, &c.] 


But in what ſenſe are Ne/or and 


Des accus'd of being /wwearing 
raſcals? What, or to whom, did 


they ſwear? I am poſitive, that 


ſneering is the true reading. 
They had collogued with Ajax, 


and trim'd him up-with infincere 


praiſes, only in order. to have 


this, they were the true ſneerers; 
betraying the firſt, to gain their 
ends on the latter by that artifice. 
THEOBALD. 

to proclaim barbariſm.] To 


ſet up the authority of ignorance 


to declare that they will be go- 
verned by policy no longer, 


SCENE 


— hy 1 « * 
. XL 4 39 
* n yy 2 
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8 C E N E X. 
Enter Hector. | 


Har. What art thou, Greek! art thou f Hader 
match? | 
'Art thou of blood and honour ? 
Ther. No, no. I am a raſcal; a ſcurvy railing 
knave ; a very filthy rogue. 
He. I do ve thee. Live. [ Exit, 
Ther. God a' mercy, that thou wilt believe me; but 
a plague break thy neck for frightning me! What's 


become of the e I think they have 
ſwallowed one another, I would laugh at that miracle. 


Yet, in a ſort, letchery eats itſelf. PII feek them. 
[Exit 


Enter Diomedes and Servant. 


Dio. Go, go, my ſervant, take thou Troilus . 
Preſent the fair Steed to my lady Creſid: 
Fellow, commend my ſervice to her beauty: 
Tell her, I have chaſtis'd the amorous Trejan, 
And am her knight by proof. 
Serv. I go, my Lord, 


S e N E NMI. 
Enter Agamemnon. 


Aga. Renew, renew. The fierce Polydamas 
Hath beat down Menon, baſtard Margarelon 


7 3 8 ] ces taken from the tory book of 


The introducing a baſtard ſon of The three deſtructions of Troy. 
Priam, under the name of Mar- THEOBALD. 


_ garelan, is one of the circumſtan- 
Hath 


Hath Doreus priſoner, 
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And ſtands Coloſſus wiſe, waving his beam 


| Upon the 


paſhed coarſes of the Kings, 


_ Epiſtropus and Odius.  Polyxenus is ſlain; 

N e and Thoeas deadly hurt; 
Patroelas ta en or ſlain, and Palamed es 
Sore hurt and bruis d; the dreadful Sagittary 
Appals our numbers. Haſte we, Diomede, 
To reinforcement, or we periſh all. 


Enter Neſtor. 


Neſt. Go, bear Patrodluf body to Achilles, 
And bid the ſnail-pac'd Ajax arm for ſhame, 
There are a thouſand He#ors in the field: 
Now, here he fghts ? on Gala/he his horſe, 
And there lacks work ; anon, he's there a-foot, 
And there they fly or die, like ſcaled ſhoals 
Before the belching whale; then is he yonder, 
And there * the ſtrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him, like the mower's ſwath ; 
Here, there, and ev'ry where, he leaves and takes; 
Dexterity ſo obeying appetite 
That what he will, he does; and does ſo much, 
That proof is call'd impoſſibility. 


8 mm—fhe dreadful Sagittary 
Appals our numbers: ] © Be- 
« yonde the Royalme of Ama- 
„ ſonne came an auncyent 
« Kynge, wyſe and dyſcreete, 
* named Epy/trophus,andbrought 
*« a M. Knyghtes, and a mer- 
vayllouſe Beſte that was cal- 
« led SAGITTARYE, that be- 
„ hynde the myddes was an 
* horſe, and to fore, a Man: 
© This Beſte was heery lyke an 
*© horſe, and had his Eyen rede 
* as a Cole, and ſhotte well with 


« a bowe: This Befle made the 
« Grekes /ore aferde, and flewe 
% many of them with his Boue. 
The three Deftrudtions of Troy, 
printed by Caxtor. 55 | 
| Mr. THeoBALD. 
9 2e, Galathe his bent, 
From the ſame book is taken this 
name given to Hector's horſe. 
Mr. TRREOBAL D. 
the firaauy Greeks,—] In 
the folio it is, 
—the ſtraying Greeks, 


* Enter 


as TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
© Enter Ulyſles. 
Upy. Oh, courage, courage, Princes; great Achilles 


Is arming, weeping, curſing, vowing vengeance ; ; 
Patroclus wounds have rouz'd his drouſy blood, 
Together with his mangled Myrmidons, 

That noſeleſs, handleſs, hackt and chipt, come to Bm, 
Crying on Hector. Ajax has loſt a friend, 

And foams at mouth; and he is arm'd, and at it, 
Roaring from 7. roilus, who hath done to-day 

Mad and fantaſtick execution; 

Engaging and redeeming of himſelf, 

With ſuch a careleſs force, and forceleſs care, 


As if that luck in very en of cunning 
Bad him win all. 


SC. .. 


Enter Ajax. 
Ajax. Troilus, thou coward Troilus ? [Exit, 
Dis. Ay, there, there. 


Neſt. So, ſo, we draw together. [Exeunt. 


Enter Achilles. 


Achil. Where is this Hector? 


Come, come, thou boy- queller, ſhew me thy face 
Know, what it is to meet Acbilles ang | 
Heli! Where's He&or ? 1 will none but Heater. 


[Exil. 


. enter Ajax. ; 
2 T; roilus, thou coward Troilys, ſhew thy head! 
Re-enter 
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Re- enter Diomedes. 


Dio. Troilus, I ſay, where's 7 roilus ? 
Ajax. What wouldſt thou? 
Dio. I would correct him. 
Ajax. Were I the General, thou ſhouldit have my | 
Office, 
Ere that correction. 7 roilus, 1 ſay, what 1 Troilus ? 


Enter Troilus. 


Troi. Oh, traitor Diomede! turn thy falſe face, thou 
* traitor, 

And pay thy life, thou oweſt me for my horſe. 

Dio. Ha, art thou there? 
Ajax, VN fight with him alone: ſtand, B 
Dio. He is my prize, I will not look upon. 
Troi. Come both, you cogging Greeks, have at 


you both, 5 | LE. fighting, 
"Pater Hector. 
Hef. Yea, Troilus? O well ae, Ws youngeſt 
| brother, 6 


Enter Achilles. 


Achil Now do I ſee thee y have at thee, Hettor. 
Hef. Pauſe, if thou wilt. l ght, 
Acbil. I do diſdaini thy courteſy, proud Tr rojan. - 

Be happy that my arms are out of uſe, . 

My Reſt and Negligence befriend thee now, 

But thou anon ſhall hear of me agan: 

Till when, go ſeek thy fortune. 
Hef. Fare thee well; 6 

I would have been much more a freſher man, 

Had I expected thee, How now, my brother ? 


= you cogging Greeks, —-] authour had heard of Grecia | 
This . Wichern as no particular Mendax. 
28 in this. place, but the | 


Eur 
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Viz Euter Troitus. : 
oi. Ajax hath ta'en Bucas. Shall it be? 
No, by the flame of yonder glorious heav'n, 
. He ſhall not carry him. P' be taken too, 


Or bring him off. Fate, hear me what I layz 
I reck not, though thou end ty life to-day. [ Exit. 


Enter One in armour. 


Hef. Stand, ſtand, thou Greek, thou art a goodly 
warts: So Hops; 5 

Now? wilt thou not? I like thy armour well, 

I' fruſh it, and unlock the rivers all, 

But I'll be maſter of it. Wilt thou not, beaſt, abide? 

Why then, fiy on, FUL hunt thee for thy hide. [Exil 


Enter Achilles with Myrmidons, 


Acbil. Come here about me, you my Myrmidons. 
Mark what I ſay. Attend me where I wheel; 
Strike not a ſtroke, but keep yourſelves in breath ; 

And when I have the bloody He#or found, | 

Empale him with yout weapons round about; 

In felleſt manner execute your arms. 

Follow me, Sirs, arid my Proceeding eye: © 

It is decreed, Hefor the great mult die. [ Exeunt, 


3 Il! frofp it} The word not underſtand it. Hanmer ex- 
fruſb I never found elſewhere, plains it, to break or bruiſes 


SCENE 
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S N 1 
Enter Therfites, Menelaus and Paris. | 


Ther. The cuckold, and the cuckold-maker are at it. 4 
Now bull, now dog. Loo, Paris, loo. My double- | 

hen'd fparrow. *Loo, Paris, "loo. The bull has the 
game; ware horns, ho. 
Exeunt Paris and Menelaus. 


Enter Baſtard. 


Baſt. Turn, flave, and fight. 

Ther. What art thou? ; 

Baſt. A baſtard ſon of Priam's. 

Ther. I am a baſtard too, I love baſtards, I am a 
baſtard begot, baſtard inſtructed, baſtard in mind, ba- 
ſtard in valour, in every thing illegitimare. One Bear 
will not bite another, and wherefore ſhould one baſtard ? 
Take heed, the quarrel's moſt ominous to us: If the ſon 


of a whore fight for a whore, he tempts judgment. 
Farewel, baſtard. x "Rr FIG 


Baſt. The devil take thee, coward. [ Exeunt. 


-$_ © ‚ TN B- --IFE; 
Erter Hector. 


Het. Moſt putrified core, fo fair without 

Thy goodly armour thus hath coſt thy life. 
Now is my day's work done; I'll take my breath: 

Reſt, ſword, thou haſt thy fill of blood and death, 


\ * [ He puts up his ſword. 
| Enter 
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Enter Achille and bis Myrmidons 


Achil. Look, Hector, how the ſun begins to ſet, 
How ugly night comes breathing at his heels; 
Ev'n with the vail and darkning of the Sun, 

To cloſe the day up, Heftor”s life is done. 
He. I am unarm'd. Forego this vantage, Greek, 
Acbil. Strike, fellows, ſtrike, this is the man I ſeek. 
[ They fall i pon Hector, and kill him. 
So, lion, fall PE: next. Now, Troy, ink down: 
Here lies thy heart, thy ſine ws and thy bone. 
On, Mzrmidens, and cry you all amain, 
Achilles hath the mighty Hector ſlain. 
Hark, a retreat upon our Grecian part. | 
Myr. The Trojan trumpets lound the like, my 
Lord. 
Achil. I cn ag as wing of night oerfpreads. the 
eart 
And, ſlickler-like, the armies ſeparates. I” 
My half-ſupt ſword, that frankly would have fed, 
Pleas'd with this dainty bit, thus goes to bed. | 
Come, tie his body to my horſe's tail: 
| 8 the field I will the 0.9" trail, [ Exount. 
{Sound retreat. Shout. 


Enter Agamemnon, Ajax, Menelaus, Neſtor, Dio- 
medes, and the reſt mar: bing. 


Aga. Hark, hark, what ſhout is that | : 
Neſt. Peace, drums. Wed 
Sol. Achilles! Achilles Uebtor's flain ! Achilles! 


1 Ew'n with the a The poweriog Heger by . he s, and 
wail is, | think, the finking of the without armour, is taken from 
ſun ; not vi or cover. the old tory- bcok. : 
* 5 Strike felloavs, f ride, OxrorD EpiToR, 
T his particular of Achilles over- 
6 Dio. 


W : 4 


. % 
" * 1 , * * 
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Dio. The bruit 18, Hefor's Rain,” and by n 
Ajax. If it is ſo, yet bragleſs let it be: a 
Great Hector was as = a man as he. 

Aga. March haſtily a long; let one be ſent 
To pray Achilles fee us at our Tent. . 

If in his death the Gods. have us befriended. 
Great 7. " is ours, and our ace & wars are ended. 


> [ Excunt, 


S c EN E Xv. 
Enter Eneas, Paris, Antenor and Deiphobus. 


Ane. Stand, ho! yet are we maſters of the field ; 
Never go home, here ſtarve we out the night. 


R | | - Pater Tro! us. 


Troi. Heltor is ſlain. 
All. Hetter !——the Gods forbid! 
Troi. He's dead, and at the murderer's horſe's tail 
In beaſtly ſort dragg'd through the ſhameful field, 
'. Frown on, you heav'ns, effect your rage with ſpeed 
Sit, Gods, upon your Thrones, and ſmile at Troy! _ 
I ſay, at once, let your brief plagues be mercy, 
And linger not our ſure deſtructions on. 
Ane. My Lord, you do diſcomfort all the Hoſt. 
Trei. You underſtand me not, that tell me ſo: 
Ido not ſpeak of flight, of fear, of death, 
But daze gll imminence, that Gods and men 2 
Addreſs their dangers in. Hector is gone! | 
Who ſhall tell Priam ſo? or Hecuba ? 
Let him that will a ſcrietch owl ay be call | 
Go into Troy, and ſay there, Hefor's dead: £ 
There js a word will Priam turn to ſtone; P 
Make wells and Niobes of the maids and wives; 
Cold ſtatues of the youth; and, in a word, 


2 This line is in the quarto given to Troilus, 


Vor. VII. Na | Scare 
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Scare Troy out of itſelf. But march away; 
Hector is dead; there is no more to ſay. 

Stay yet. You vile abominable Tents, 

Thus proudly pight upon our Phrygian plains, 

Let Titan riſe as early as he dare, | 

I'll through and through you. And thou, great-ſiz'd 

| coward! . | | 

No ſpace of earth ſhall ſunder our two hates; 

P11 haunt thee, like a wicked conſcience ſtill, 

That mouldeth Goblins ſwifc as Frenzy's thoughts, 

—Strike a free March to Troy! With comfort go; 
Hope of revenge ſhall hide our inward woe. 


Enter Pandarus. 


Pan. But hear you, hear you? 
Troi. Hence, broker lacquey; ignominy, ſhame 
_ [Szrikes hin. 
Purſue thy life, and live ay with thy name! [ Exeunt. 
Pan. A goodly med*cine for my aking bones! Oh 
world! world! world! thus is the poor agent deſpis'd: 
Oh; traitors and bawds, how earneſtly are you ſet a 
work, and how ill required ? why ſhould our endea- 
vour be ſo + lov'd, and the performance fo loath'd ? 
what verſe for it? what inſtance for it? —let me ſee— 
Full merrily the hnmble-bee doth ſing, 
Till he hath loſt his honey and his ſting; 
But being once fubdu'd in armed tail, 
Sweet honey and ſweet notes together fail. | 
Good _ - the fleſh, ſet this in your painted 
the— 
As many as be here of Pandar's Hall, 
Nur eyes, half out, weep out at Pandar's Fall; 
r if you cannot weep, yet give ſome groans, 
Though not for me, yet for your aking bones, 


Si. as amd adi... ia eas [as 


5 


So the quarto. The folio h s Byciber. ; 
Le ved, quarto; defired, folio, 


Brethren 


ted 


hren 


1 | 
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Brethren and ſiſters of the hold-door trade, 


* 


347 


Some two months hence my will ſhall here be made: 
It ſhould be now ; but that my fear is this, 


5 Some galled 


gooſe of Wincheſter would hiſs: 


Till then, P11 * ſweat, and ſeek about for eaſes; 


And at that time bequeath you my diſeaſes. 


Some galled gooſe of Win- 
cheſter——] The public 
ſtews were anciently under the 
jariſdiction of the biſhop of / in- 


cheſter. Por E. 
The lues venerea was called a 
Vincheſter gooſe, Dr. GRA v. 


6 —ſweat,} Quarto; /wwear, 
folio. * 

THIS play is more correctly 
written than moſt of Shakeſpeare's 
compoſitions, but it is not one of 
thoſe in which either the extent 
of his views or ara - . 
fancy is fully diſplayed. As the 
— wipes fer bh materials, 
he exerted little invention; 


but he has diverſified his charac- 


ters with great variety, and pre- 


ſerved them wich great exact- 


Exit. 


neſs. His vicious characters ſome- 
times diſguſt, but cannot cor- 
rupt, for both Crefida and Pan- 
darus are deteſted and contemned. 
The comick characters ſeem to 
have been the favourites of the 
writer, they are of the ſuperficial 
kind, and Exhibit more of man- 
ners than nature, but they are 


copiouſly filled and powerfully 


impreſſed, 


Shakeſteare has in his ſtory 
followed for the greater part the 


old book of Caxton, which was 


then very popular; but the cha- 
rafter of Therfites, of which it 
makes no mention, is a proof 
that this play was written after 


Chapman had publiſhed his ver- 
fion of Homer, 


The Exp of the SEVENTH VoLUMEs 


